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OBITUARY 


DR. MIR VALIUDDIN, former head of the Philosophy Department, 

Osmania University, died on 4th December, 1975. He was an eminent 
scholar and a prolific writer. His death has created a vacuum in tbe literary 
circles of Hyderabad. After graduating from the Osmania University he 
took his M A. degree from the Aligarh Muslim University and was later 
awarded the Ph. D. degree by the London University for his thesis on the 
philosophy of Schopenhauer. 


He dedicated his life to the study and exposition of the philosophy of | 
Islam. Не will be chiefly remembered for his books and articles on Islamic | 
mysticism and thegQur’4n. Не contributed many learned articles to Islamic 
Culture and rendered valuable service to the journallas a member of the 
Editorial Board. Не carried on his literary activity to the last day of his life. 


May his soul rest in peace. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


HE Journal of Islamic Culture has suffered a grievous loss by the sad 

death of Prof. K. Sajun Lal He contributed many valuable articles to 
Islamic Culture and other learned journals. Не also frequently reviewed 
books for Islamic Culiure. He will be long remembered by his colleagues 
and the Editorial Board to which he rendered valuable services for over a 
decade. 


He was head of the Department of History, Osmania University, tili 
his retirement. He had specialised in Medieval Deccan History. 


May his soul rest in peace ad infinitum. 
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THE ISLAMIC STATE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: 
A THEORETICAL ANALYSIS 


Sulayman 5. Nyang 


HE decline of western imperial powers іп the Muslim countries has over 

the last two decades given rise to new efforts at defining the nature of the 
problems facing the followers of Islam in the modern era. This sense of 
urgency is gravely heightened by the ideological struggle between the peddlers 
of communism and those of capitalism Because of this ideological war, 
Muslims now find themselves targets of propaganda from both camps. 


Though some Muslim intellectuals have easily succumbed to the propa- 
ganda of one or the other of these two ideological systems, the fact remains 
that many if not most of the Muslims inhabiting the different parts of the 
world still believe in the unique position of Islam as а social system. This 
paper is written with this understanding in mind. First of all, it should be 
stated categorically that Islam is not a belief system that changes its essence 
in the wake of developments around it The teachings of Islam are visible 
road signs that indicate the right path to both physical happiness on earth, 
and spiritual bliss in the hereafter. 


This paper is a theoretical analysis of Islam as a state system that is 
committed to the economic development of its human population. Primarily, 
it deals with the role of the state in the economic development of a 
society with the Qur’anic conception of man and his relation to the state 
apparatus and with the prescriptions formulated by Islam concerning the best 
approach to a just and stable economic order. 


А--Тнек Istamic STATE AS AN INSTRUMENT ОЕ ALLAH 


In the Islamic tradition the state system could be looked upon from two 
very related angles. On the one hand, one can view the Islamic state as a 
historical organism whose evolution goes back to the period of the holy 
Prophet Muhammad and his four rightly guided successors (khalifas). On 
the other hand, one can develop a theoretical framework based on the 
teachings and principles contained іп the Qur'àn and Hadith. In this paper 
the writer plans to combine the benefits of both approaches in the hope that 
a better perspective will be gained Іп describing the philosophical under- 
pinning of Islamic political thought I would say that the Islamic state is an 
instrument of God because it is created to facilitate the relationship between 
man and God. Тһе state in the Islamic context is not an object used by one 
social class to dominate and exploit the downtrodden members of another. 
On the contrary, under Islam the state is a tool to promote the development 
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of a social order whose human components are not only physically 
protected and cared for, but also assisted in their spiritual advancement by 
such a state. The Islamic state is not for any man, family, class or group of 
men, its very existence is the affirmation of Allab's unquestionable authority 
over the entire creation. 


The state apparatus in an Islamic form of government has the following 
characteristics: (1) it is a symbol of divine power on earth; (2) it is an 
organising principle in Muslim society; (3) it 1s an. embodiment of the 
communal! will; (4) it is the symbol of the Shari'a; (5) it is an affirmation 
of man's theomorphic qualities; (6) it is an expression of man's superiority 
over the animal kingdom; (7) it 1s an indication of man's obedience to his 


Lord. 
1. The State as a Symbol of Divine Power on Earth - 


The Islamic conception of the state is radically different from both the 
capitalist and Marxist, because to Muslims the state has a purpose other than 
the mere satisfaction of social and material needs of mankind. Because 
Muslims strongly believe in the Qur’anic teachings about the unity of 
existence, they conceive of the state as a human device whose successful 
management and control demonstrates the divine presence in human society 
The prehistorical existence of the state has no meaning for the Muslims. 
Unlike those who claim that the emergence of the state is linked directly 
with the rise of class struggle in human society, the Muslims of the first 
decades strongly accepted the idea that man on earth must not arrogate to 
himself power over creation. The Qur'ànic teachings on the supreme 
authority of Allah throughout all creation made these early Muslims staunch 
supporters of the notion that rulers govern only with the blessings of God. 


The early Muslims followed to the very last letter the Qur’anic concept 
of history. According to Mazheruddin Siddiqi, the Islamic concept of history 
is that Allah favours those who demonstrate moral superiority over their 
fellowmen. Such morally superior human beings win the favours of Allah, 
not by their material civilisation, but by obeying the divine command and 
performing good deeds on earth." 


The Islamic interpretation of history is closely related to the Muslim 
conception of the state as a symbol of divine power on earth. The Qur'an 
emphasises this point very well in the following verse : 


Allah has promised those of you who believe and do good that He 
will surely make them rulers in the earth, as He made those before them 
rulers, and that He will establish for them their religion, which He has 
chosen for them, and that He will surely give them security in exchange 
after their fear.? 


(1) See his The Qur’anic Concept of History, (Karachi, Pakistan: Central Institute of Islamic 
Research, 1965), p. 1, ff. А 


(2) The Holy Qur'àn, (24: 5). 
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The above passage is a good illustration of the Islamic view that life is 
not bifurcated into separate and antipodal realms, one secular and the other 
spiritual. It also shows that to Muslims history has a purpose and man 
has a role and a responsibility not only in the human drama itself, but 1n the 
fashioning of the state apparatus for the better restructuring of this world 
(dunya). 

The state apparatus, the Qur’anic teachings suggest, 15 not an instrument 
for the glorification of an individual ortheclan Rather, the state apparatus 
must be looked upon as a political tool designed purposely to advance the 
cause ofIslam onearth The state is not a personal or clan property, it is a 
tool that is created by men to facilitate their spiritual task here on earth. 
The peculiar nature of this Islamic conception goes back to the Muslim view 
of тап as a creature of Allah whose life must be geared to justice and 
obedience. W M. Watt, in an attempt to show the fundamental difference 
between the Muslim conception of reality and the Meccan polytheistic view 
of the same phenomenon, writes 


Reality (to the Muslims) 1s such that the significance of a man's 
life is derived from uprightness 1n conduct, that is, from the practice 
of generosity and similar virtues, the avoidance of niggardliness and 
of oppression of the weak, and the absence of an undue reliance on 
human power. This is in strong contrast to the attitude of merchant 
princes, whose central belief might be said to be that man's life is 
significant when he is wealthy and powerful.? 


As a symbol of divine power, therefore, the Islamic state can be a major 
factor in the economic development of a society. First of all, the Muslim citi- 
zens of such a state will always conceive of the economic process in a dualistic 
sense, that is, both as a physical exercise and as a spiritual demonstration 
of obedience and gratitude to the Creator of the heavens and earth When 
Muslims look at their economic activities in this light, then there is hope 
that economic development is not merely the human grasp for more material 
goods for the satisfaction of man's bodily pleasures. 


Economic development must be seen as the material achievement of a 
state system whose very existence is based on man's sincere commitment to 
build up а community of God-fearing Muslims. lf it is contemplated ір any 
other manner, economic development may turn out to be the negation of the 
purpose of an Islamic state In the light of this understanding, the present 
writer therefore maintains that the Qur'ànic concept of history isa very reliable 
pointer for those who wish to formulate policies in the field of economic 
development. Without any doubt, economic development is a series of 
processes which have a very important bearing on the life, existence and 
habitation of man. Тһе mere fact that man can use his intellectual capabi- 
lities to bring about drastic changes in the material world around him means 
that he is a force to be reckoned with. In the natural world, man has been 
given a special place because Allah created him out of the best mould.* This 


(3) William Montgomery Watt's Islam and the Integration of Society, (Evanston, Illinois: 
Northwestern University Press, 1961), pp. 46-47. 


(4) See the Qur'ánic Verse, (94: 4-5). "Indeed, We have created man out of the best world," 
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unique nature of mankind has given rise to several opportunities. First, it 
has opened the door of material progress to man the homo faber. Secondly, 
it has lifted man above and beyond the animal kingdom by placing in his 
hands the reins of self-government Last but not least, it has made man an 
inheritor of a legacy that challenges him to embody in his individual being 
the attributes of the Creator. Related to this is the divine appeal to 
mankind to prove itself equal to the difficult task of serving as Allah's vice- 
gerent (khalifa) on earth. It is in this context that the Islamic state is seem 
ав an instrument of Allah on earth. 


2 The Islamw State as an Organising Principle: 


The Islamic state can be seen as an organizing principle in human society 
when we recognise the fact that man is ordered by the Qur'àn to believe in 
the doctrine of Tawhid (Unity). This universal conception of belief is based 
on three fundamental tenets, namely, the Unity of God, the unity of mankind 
and the unity of law 


When we discuss the role of the Islamic state in economic development, 
we must relate it to the Islamic doctrine of Tawhtd One of the practical 
consequences of this belief is the spiritual liberation of man from subjection 
to any earthly authority From the spiritual freedom of every man follows 
the spiritual affirmation of the equality of all men under Allah... The Qur’an 
states that originally all men were but one nation and the only way that 
men can be categorised is by their response to God, that is, by their faithful 
acceptance of God's guidance or their rejection of revelation.‘ 


The Опгап teaches men to organise themselves not for the sake of 
material gains alone, but for the advancement of their spiritual selves. 
Тһе state is supposed to be the engine that drives the human vehicle 
towards Allah. Islam draws attention to the fact that on the one hand the 
universe reveals the operations of physical laws of nature; that is to say, the 
divine attribute of creation brings 1nto being mountaans, trees, rivers, oceans 
and mineral deposits through the operation of laws which our present 
scientists attribute to nature. On the other hand, Allah has ruled that a 
creation (man) should be created to represent on earth the organising principle 
of Allah. This divine purpose for man is illustrated by the following 
Qur’anic verse : 

God is He who has created for your use and service all that there 
is in the earth’ 


This divine definition of man's role on earth is again expressed in the 
following passage" 


He has subordinated to you and subjected to your service all that 
there is in the heavens and in the earth.* 


(5) The Qur'án (11: 209; 10: 20). 

(6) Harold R. Smith's "The Muslim Doctrine of Man," The Muslim World, XLIV, (July- 
October, 1954), p. 205. 

(7) The Qur'àn (45: 13). 

(8) Ibid. 
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This divine favour to man puts him in a very special place in creation. 
In fact, this Qur’anic teaching makes ıt clear that there are two kinds of 
creation. one which results from the operation of the natural laws and the 
other which results from the exercise of man's art and may be described as 
the handiwork of man the homo faber. Man's economic development сап 
therefore be seen as a series of processes whereby materials of the first creation 
are fashioned and moulded for various kinds of uses. These processes may 
be of the nature of agricultural, industrial or manufacturing activities or 
other forms of application of science or skill to primary materials. Allah has 
delegated this task to man But in doing so He has ordained that man should 
exercise dominion over all primary materials and forces in accordance with 
principles which are based upon and reflect divine attributes 


This divine injunction is the basis for the Islamic state, which is supposed 
to be the arm of the Umma (community) Оп the other hand, the Umma 
lubricates and operates the state apparatus for the common benefit of all 
members of society. Тһе Qur’dn teaches that the Islamic state is designed 
not to exercise totalitarian rule over the Muslim majority but to promote the 
feeling of solidarity that binds together all Muslim members of society. 
WM Watt recognises this unique feature of Islamic political thought when 
he writes : 

It 1s indeed the solidarity of the Umma or community which is 
the chief contribution of the Islamic religion in the political sphere, ? 


This observation 1s very correct because the Islamic state is an organising 
principle that facilitates the moral evolution of man. Though Allah has 
ordained that for greater facility of regulation and for stimulation of initiative 
and enterprise man is allowed individual ownership of property, the fact 
remains that all ownership in Allah’s view is subject to a moral trust which 
makes it obligatory upon the individual to use his property in the interest of 
all members of society. 

This view of the Islamic state as an organising principle is not confined 
to the realm of speculation; it has some very concrete historical justification 
too When the Muslim emigrants from Mecca (the Muhajtreen) joined the 
Muslim inhabitants of Medina, a social and religious integration took place. 
The holy Prophet Muhammad, following the divine teachings of the Qur'àn, 
built a very successful political system with economic and social ideals. This 
Islamic state under Muhammad was praised and encouraged by the Qur'àn 
and the personal influence of the Prophet himself. Verses such as “апа 
verily this Brotherhood of yours is a single Brotherhood"' occur repeatedly in 
the Qur'àn.!? 

In concluding this section of the paper, I would argue that the state 
system in an Islamic society organises man as a single community. In other 
words, the state apparatus sees to it that the faithful are encouraged to be 
moralin their actions, and that the community of the faithful acts as a 


(9) See his Islamic Political Thought, (Edingburth, Scotland : University Press, 1968), p. 29. 
(10) The Qur'an (23: 52). 
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single entity. This is very important, for the Prophet is reported to have 
said 
The faithful are like one man : if his eye suffers, his whole body 
suffers; and if his head suffers, his whole body suffers The faithful 
are to one another like (parts of) a building, each part strengthening 
the other. You will recognise the faithful by their mutual compassion, 
love, and sympathy. They are like one body: if one of its parts is ill, 
the whole body suffers from sleeplessness and fever."! 


3. The Islamic State as the Embodiment of Communal Wall- 


This conception of the Islamic state has very serious implications from 
the point of view of economics Rather than argue that history 1s the stage 
upon which men struggle for the control of the means of production, as in 
Marxism, or a battle between different races for the domination of the earth, 
the Qur'àn teaches us that men throughout history have either used the state 
for both their material and moral developments or simply for the promotion 
of their selfish ends. 


Though the state has been conceived differently by various philosophers 
and thinkers over the ages, the fact remains that only Islam sees the state as 
an apparatus for the common development of all men as equals It is only 
Islam that denies the state absolute sovereignty by reserving such a privilege 
and honour for Allah alone. Many who are not very familiar with Islamic 
thought naively assume that Islamic society cannot operate effectively in 
international relations because of this :mitation In this writer’s view such a 
conception of Islam reveals gross exaggeration of the principle of sovereignty 
in international relations. The fact that the sovereignty of the Islamic state 
rests with God does not mean that the communal will of the Muslim Umma 
will not be protected and promated. What the Islamic position on sovereignty 
teaches us is that Muslims must never assume that in dealing with non-Muslims 
Allah's laws are not operative. Furthermore, such a teaching accentuates 
the primacy of Allah over politics 


When this Islamic theory of sovereignty is applied to the activities of 
men in the economic realm, we find that the labour of man is not his own as 
the philosophical materialists (Marxists) would tellus Тһе Qur'ànic teaching 
categorically maintains that man 15 a creature of Allah and his life is a favour 
from God. Seen in this light, then, man's labour is not something to be 
appropriated from him but a blessing to be properly utilised for the physical 
and moral development of himself and his fellowmen. If an employer 
exploits the labour of his workers, he is committing two crimes simultaneously 
On the one hand, such an unjust employer 1s usurping a divine blessing from 
a fellowman ; on the other hand, he is dehumanising a worker through the 
practice of misallocation of resources. Those who do not believe іп Allah 
but bank heavily on the reality of this world (dunya) can explain labour- 
manager relations in materialist terms because they assign sovereignty either 
to men or to the state 


(11) Quoted in Muhammad Asad's Principles of State and Government in Islam (Los Angeles, 
California: University of California, 1961), pp. 89-90, 
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Muslims guided by their Qur'àn and the examples of the holy Prophet 
believe differently. Their community operates as а vicegerent of Allah 
(khalifa) and so trusts him as the supreme sovereign. This conception of life 
is indeed very important for 1t helps to define the role and nature of economic 
relationship between men in society. First, 1t teaches that man does not 
have absolute control over his economic life, and that though his labour and 
produce are expressions of his creativity and effort, the factstill remains 
that he is dependent on his Creator. This dependence assumes a concrete 
shape in the existence of the state and the need for communal solidarity for 
the protection and moral upliftment of man. 


Tn pursuit of his economic activities, man must be guided by his faith 1n 
Allah and his commitment to fairplay and justice The state apparatus must 
be utilised to create an economic framework necessary for the mobilisation 
of the labour and talents of all members of society This kind of economic 
arrangement, however, is possible only when the members of the communitv 
are united by their belief in Allah and their commitment to the law (Shari'a). 


4. The State as the Symbol of the Shari'a ` 


In the Islamic tradition, the Shari'a is looked upon as the foundation of 
moral life. The Muslim finds his bearing іп this world through the guidance 
of moral instructions of the Shari‘a Тһе Sharr'a is the legal and spiritual 
body of moral codes addressing themselves to the existential conditions of 
man on earth. Since in Islam there is no separation between the secular and 
the sacred, the Shari‘a 1s viewed as a totalistic entity whose shadow gives 
spiritual shade and shelter to man as he searches for meaning and under- 
standing in life 

This Islamic conception of the Shari‘a is well noted in the following 
passage from Sir Hamilton А К. Gibb: 


Law in the eyes of the Muslim scholars was not in fact an 
independent or empirical study It was the practical aspect of the 
religious and social doctrine preached by Muhammad For the early 
Muslims there was little or no distinction beween ‘legal’ and ‘religious.’ 
In the Koran the two aspects are found side by side, or rather inter- 
woven one with the other, and so likewise іп the Hadith '? 


Because the Islamic doctrine preaches the oneness of existence, the 
state must be seen as an instrument of implementation. The Islamic state, 
it therefore follows, is the means by which the Shari‘a takes a concrete form. 
This function of the state is necessarv because the moral development of man 
is both individual and communal [It is individual іп the sense that man has 
will and can expend his energies for the realisation of his moral ends But 
though man may be interested in the good life of moral happiness, the fact 
remains that a multiplicity of factors can obstruct his attainment of his 
objective. Moreover, there 1s a myriad of forms of happiness and no man 
alone can achieve them all. And since there is always the need for communal 
effort, men must live together in societies in order to aid one another. 


(12) See his Mohammedanism, (New York ; Oxford University Press, 1962), p. 89. 
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This need for communal action makes the state a useful tool to forge the 
Islamic society. With the Shari'a as the ointment to lubricate the machinery 
of government, Muslims can find in the state a vehicle for moral restraint in 
the field of economic activities The Shari‘a, J would maintain, provides 
the framework within which the lives of Muslims are structured and guided. 
Professor Seyyed Hossein Nasr has written that in the domain of economics 
the Sharıʻa contains both specific instructions and general principles. While 
conceding the limited achievements of Islam in this area, he also believes 
that the Shari‘a legislates certain forms of taxation (zakat) which have been 
paid over the years by devout Muslims ? 


Since the Shari'a focuses on all aspects of human life, one can argue that 
in Islam the state as well as the members of the Umma must see to it that 
the implementation of the Sharifa is not confined to one dimension of Islamic 
life Тһе life of men, the Qur'àn teaches, is multidimensional but inter- 
connected. In the light of this understanding, therefore, it is imperative for 
Muslims to allow the Shari‘a to shine in all corners of their being. 


Another point which deserves our attention is the fact that under the 
Shari‘a man's activity as a labourer or worker is по less important than man 
as an obedient servant saying his prayers to Allah Since Islam does not 
promote the exclusive belief in other worldliness, :t follows that man's 
development entails both spirit and matter This conception of the Shari'a 
is well understood by Khalifa Abdul Hakim when he writes: 


Isiam...is not another worldly creed, asking men only to save their 
souls for the next world It is a religion which teaches men how to 
live this life well, and well being here and now creates all the spirituality 
that man needs. Man lives in a physical world and he has physical 
needs АП nature is there as a vast field for his activities: he must 
work as well as pray, although any work well done is also a kind of 
ргауег.!* 


This understanding of the Islamic conception of man within an Islamic 
society is very useful. It tells us that Muslims are not instructed to be either 
slothful or indifferent towards this life Rather they are told by their religious 
teachings to face the music of this world (dunya) and not allow themselves 
to be carried away by it. The Islamic view, one would argue, is that man 
must strike a balance between asceticism and crass materialism. This 
economic programme for man means that economic development in Islam 
will be greatly accelerated when the state enforces the Shari‘a and the 
individual believer lives up to his commitments and promises to Allah, 


5. The State as an Affirmation of Man’s Theomorphic Qualities : 


The Islamic state is an important human instrument because it mirrors 

the theomorphic qualities of man. Man, the Qur'àn says, is created from 

(13) See his Ideals and Realities of Islam, (New York : Frederick A. Praeger, 1967), pp. 108-9. 

(14) See his Islam and Communism, ( Lahore, Pakistan. Institute of Islamic Culture, 1962), 
p. 205 
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the best mould, and is taught by God what he does not know.!5 This special 
place of man in the universe is well accentuated by the following verse from 
the Qur’an: 

Verily We proposed to the heavens and to the earth and to the 
mountains to receive the trust (of personality), but they refused the 
burden and they feared to receive it Man alone undertook to bear 
it, but hath proved unjust senseless !!* 


This Qur'ànic interpretation of the peculiarity of man in this world is 
very revealing. It shows that the Islamic state must be something that reflects 
this peculiarity of man. It also emphasises the fact that man’s willingness 
to deputise for God on earth is an awesome responsibility For man to carry 
out effectively this tremendous task he must fulfil two promises to Allah; 
that is, he must see to it that nature is utilised without ecological damages 
from vainglorious man, and that man’s inner self is not destroyed by his 
indulgence in crass materialism Indeed, it is with this view that 
the Qur'àn points out three levels of spiritual growth in human society. 
These are (1) Nafsul Ammara (self-degrading spirit); (2) Nafsul Lawwama 
(self-accusing spirit); (3) Nafsul Mutmawnna (self-satisfied spirit). In the moral 
and spiritual evolution of man each of these categories becomes a very useful 
period іп man's brief sojourn on earth Тһе struggle for moral upliftment is 
a challenge and the challenge is both personal and communal. An Islamic 
society that follows the Qur'àn and the Sunna stands a better chance in 
graduating from one level to the other. The ideal for the Muslims is a society 
where the social order reflects in countless ways the letter and spirit of the 
Shari‘a Whenever such a society comes into being, the economic activities 
of men become more Islamic and just. Furthermore, such a social order 
draws man closer to perfection in this life. 


6. The Islamic State as an Expression of Man's Superiority over Animals: 


The fact that man is constantly described in the Qur'àn as the centre 
piece of creation means that the Islamic state is a unique phenomenon in this 
world. This Islamic view that man is created to harness the elements, tame 
and domesticate animals, utilise the trees and ply the rivers and seas, definitely 
suggests that the Islamic state is an expression of human superiority. If and 
when the Muslim can set up a state structure whose operations elevate man 
above the level of animal existence, then Allah's call for human obedience 
and faithfulness will come about. 


In writing about man's superior position in creation, I would argue that 
the superiority of man can be demonstrated in three different areas — First, 
man has the power of conceptualization and he has used this daily since the 
beginning of time. Secondly, man's ability to analyse what he perceives 
around him gives him a. greater advantage over animals whose lives аге 
confined within the province of instinct. Thirdly, man's spirit drives him 
to meditation and reflection about his Lord. 


(45) The Qur'án, (94: 4). 
(16) Ibid., (ch. 33: 72). 
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Since all these things make man a special creature 1n this world, it may 
be said that in the Islamic state Muslims can only claim superiority over 
animals when their lives are governed and directed by the Shari'a. The 
slightest deviation from the law opens them to corruption and dehumanisation. 
If this position 1s taken to be reasonable, then we can further contend that 
without the state apparatus that assures stability and promotes the moral 
development of individual members of society, the Islamic Umma is in 
jeopardy This will be more so when economic development is left in the 
hands of unrestrained and morally depraved men. 


In concluding this section the present writer would like to state that the 
estabhshment of an Islamic state 1s a necessary activity in the sense that it 
guarantees the superiority of man over the animal kingdom. It will 
demonstrate that though man possesses several things in common with the 
members of the animal world, his genius 1n creating a state places him on a 
higher level of existence Indeed, the Islamic mission. is to prevent man 
from becoming the lowest of the low.” 


7 The Islamic State as an Expression of Human Obedience : 


In setting up a state, Muslims claim to be building a framework for the 
cultivation of moral excellence on earth. Since man 15 created by Allah with 
the knowledge that his actions can lead him to hell or heaven, it becomes 
almost self-evident that his state is ап embodiment of this choice. Тһе 
difference between an Islamic state and any other state is that 1n the former 
the members of society see 1n the state an apparatus for the glorification and 
1mplementation of the divine plan for man. 


The Qur'ànic concept of history tells us that societies are judged by Allah 
and the ones that deviated from the teachings of Allah were doomed. This 
Islamic view of history is very important It not only suggests that man as 
an individual must believe, obey and do good works, but that mankind, 
particularly those within the Islamic state, must act collectively to please 
their Lord. 

The Shari'a is a good means for winning the favours of Allah. By read- 
ing and understanding 1ts teachings man can progress significantly Without 
any diligent pursuit of such divine instructions man cannot please his Creator. 
If he cannot do so, then his life 1s meaningless and all his activities have 
come to nought. This is particularly true of his economic efforts, since what 
usually leads man astray is his quest for material gain. 


B—IsLAM AND THE THEORIES OF Economic DEVELOPMENT 


In the modern world theories of economic development have been divided 
into two antipodal camps, namely, capitalist and Marxist. Though there 
are variations within each of these two broad categories, the fact remains 
that the ones within each category share certain assumptions about man, 
society and economic activity. Both believe that man can and should 


(17) The Qur'an, (ch. 94: 9) 
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conduct his economic life without any moral constraints. Both teach that 
economic life must be separated from religious teachings. So emphatic are 
some advocates of this position that any one who contradicts tbeir view is 
dismissed as a deviator 


The first broad category of theories of economic development is the 
Marxist or Marxian. This school of thought sees economic development as 
part and parcel of 1ts materialist conception of history. То theorists of this 
school, any planner of economic development who differs from their view is 
bourgeois This becomes more evident when the rival theorists recommend 
that the economic order be firmly based on a supernatural inspiration. 


The capitalist theorists are less critical, but their conception of economic 
development also has no room for any religious base To men of this economic 
school man's economic life is distinct and separate from the sacred. Develop- 
ing their theories at a time when unbridled rationalizm has 1mposed peaceful, 
but sometimes conflicting, coexistence between church and state many of 
these theorists put forth explanations that take moral considerations outside 
the economic domain The Marxists maintain that economic development 
is dynamic and that the class struggle within a given social system determines 
the processes of change They counsel the lower strata within the economic 
system of society to rise and remove the yoke of exploitation. То these 
economists, the economic development of an agrarian society depends greatly 
on the class competition. ln a feudal order the emergence of capitalists 
assures the gradual but eventual seizure of the state apparatus by those in 
control of capital Тһе replacement of the landowming classes by those in 
charge of capital 18 considered a significant step forward because it draws 
society closer to socialism. 


Marxists and their bedfellows in the Afro-Asian countries are very 
optimistic about the historicalevolution of society towards socialism Banking 
heavily on the dialectical process in history, they believe in the establishment 
of socialism in the hands of the proletariats 


The capitalist theorists look at the problem of economic development 
from a totally different perspective. To these theorists, there are three major 
types of economic system—agrarianism, dualism, and economic maturity !? 
The central feature of agrarianism is the overwhelming preponderance of 
traditional agricultural pursuits, and the secondary character of all other 
economic activities. Those non-agricultural activities which exist are usually 
characterised by the modest use of capital 


Under a dualistic economy, however, we find that economic activities are 
divided into an agricultural sector and an industrial sector. The central 
feature of such a system ‘‘is the co-existence of a large agricultural sector with 
an active and dynamic industrial sector." ЛҒ and when the dualistic 


(18) For a sample of this view, see John C.H. Fei and Gustav Ranis’ "Agrarianism Dualism, 
and Economic Development” m Irma Adelman and Erik Thorbecke (editors) The Theory 
and Design of Economic Development, (Baltimore, Maryland : John Hopkins Press, 1966), 
pp. 3-43. 

(19) Ibid., p. 4. 
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economy reaches the take-off stage in economic development through the 
inter-sectoral channelisation of surplus and saving, and the infusion of 
technology into the production system, then a consolidation by the propertied 
classes begins to take place. Given such a development within the class 
structure, and as a result of the study progress of the economy, we are told 
by the capitalist economists that all is now set for maturity. 


After spelling out the two broad categories of theories of economic 
development, let us now see how our conceptions of Islam in Section A 
relates to this part of our discussion. First of all, 1t must be emphasised that 
common to both Marxist and capitalist theories of economic development is 
the excessively secularistic approach to life Both deny the role of moral 
teachings 1n economic activities and both assume that the state is either a 
tool for one class over the other, or a mediator between the classes in society. 


Islam holds a very different position. Muslims are taught that economic 
development is both a physical exercise and a spiritual effort on the part of 
man. Тһе economic activities of man, we have seen earlier, are not directed 
only toward man’s satisfaction of his bodily needs The appointment of man 
as Allah's vicegerent puts him 1n a very responsible position 1n the universe 
He must either live up to his commitment by utilising the natural resources 
that would mitigate the problems associated with class struggle or organize 
his society in such a way as would reconcile individual economic interest with 
communal moral interest 


This is the point of departure of our Islamic theory of economic develop- 
ment. Instead of embracing the Lockean or Hobbesian position, which 
suggests that economic life takes place within a political framework based on 
a rationally negotiated social contract, the Muslims derive their economic 
existence from their Creator! To them, ownership of property and the 
processes of economic development accompanying it are not only the results 
of the mixing of man's labour with the land, butthe individual and communal 
application of human industry and intelligence on a divine trust (the earth). 
This is to say, contrary to Locke's belief, the man who mixes his labour with 
the land is not necessarily the owner of the land. Ownership is determined 
at two levels, namely, the divine and the human In the realm of human life, 
each and every member of society is a potential owner of a piece of the earth 
for his or her own personal (material) development This, however, is for 
the lack of a better word “ephemeral омпегѕһір’ By ephemeral ownership 
we mean that the person exercising the right to property is a finite being 
enjoying within his or her life time a privilege conferred by Allah This now 
leads us to the other and higher form of ownership. 

The divine ownership of all human and physical resources is the basic 
pillar of Islamic economics. "Though men may turn ungrateful and arrogant 
in their moments of power and success, the fact still remains that Allah is the 





(20) W.W, Rostow, The Stages of Economie Growth, (New York: Cambridge University, 
1967), especially Chapter 5. 


(21) For a discussion of the theories of the social contract, see Sir Ernest Barker, Social Con- 
tract, (New York : Oxford University Press, 1960). 
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Creator and Owner of all creation and that He does what He wills with His 
property. He is neither dependent on His creatures nor afraid of them. 


In the light of the foregoing discussion, one can argue that Islamic 
economic theory can conceive of many possible economic systems. For 
example, using the three types stated by the capitalist economists above, 
one can argue that each of these economic models can become a reality 
depending on what level of spiritual development the majority of men find 
themselves. Ав already pointed out in the earlier section, Islam knows of 
three types of теп in society, namely, the nafsul ammara, nafsul lawwama 
and nafsul mutmainna. Given these three types, one can put forth the proposi- 
tion that through the process of permutation and combination, mankind is 
capable of creating at least nine different types of economic systems. These 
are as follows: (1) an agrarian economy, the majority of whose members are 
materially impoverished and morally depraved (nafsul аттата); (2) an 
agrarian economy the majority of whose members are self-accusing spirits 
(nafsul lawwama) ; (3) an agrarian economy, the majority of whose members 
are self-satisfied spirits (nafsul mutmainna) ; (4) а dual economy, the majority 
of whose members are morally depraved ; (5) a dual economy, the majority 
of whose members are self-accusing spirits ; (6) a dual economy, the majority 
of whose members are self-satisfied morally; (7) a mature economy, the 
majority of whose members are morally depraved; (8) a mature economy, 
the majority of whose members are self-accusing and conscious of need for 
reform; (9) a mature economy, the majority of whose members are self- 
satisfied morally. 


In examining closely the Marxist, the capitalist and the Islamic economic 
models, one finds that the fundamental difference between Islam and the 
two other contending economic models is Islam’s strong emphasis on the unity 
of human experience and existence. By refusing to compartmentalise 
existence into secular and sacred Islam subjects all human efforts and activities 
to both spiritual and rational scrutiny. Whereas acapitalist praises or damns 
an economic system on the basis of 115 generation of profit, a Muslim lauds 
an economy on the basis of its morality and its economic performance. 
Again, whereas the Marxist focuses his attention primarily on the productive 
and distributive processes of the economic system, Islam stresses the moralisa- 
tion and spiritualisation of these same processes. 


The Islamic theory of economic development, therefore, puts man at the 
centre of the economic process Instead of measuring man’s worth through 
the permutation and calculation of commodity production and distribution, 
Islam defines the role and activities of man in terms of his moral solvency 
and his industrial effectiveness. Though this point may sound very meta- 
physical to the philosophical materialists, the fact remains that man in 
Islamic society plays a role far greater than the typical homo economicus 
This greatness, however, lies not in man’s ability to tap nature’s resources, 
but in his capacity to uplift his moral and spiritual self in this world (dunya). 
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C—Tue Istamic CONCEPTION ОЕ Economic DEVELOPMENT 


After discussing how Islam would respond to the manner 1n which other 
state systems tackle the question of economic development the present writer 
now presents his interpretations of the Islamic model of economic develop- 
ment. First of all, let ıt be stated that in sketching the outlines of the Islamic 
model of economic development, a synthesis of Islamic theory and early Islamic 
history would prove helpful Secondly, in analysing the Islamic prescription 
for man’s activities in the economic realm onc has to bear in mind that Islam, 
contrary to what people like Khalid Muhammad Khalid say,” is a religion 
that needs a state system ifits message is to help the children of Adam ( Bani 
Айат) to make that difficult but possible spiritual journey to their Creator 23 


The Islamic conception of economic development can be studied from 
three levels, namely, the political, moral and economic. At the political 
level, one can examine how the Islamic principles of the state affect the 
allocation and distribution of resources in society This aspect of the 
study can be described as an analysis of the political economy of the Islamic 
state. In this work is followed the same definition of political economy as 
Warren Е. Illchman and Normal Thomas Uphuff have adopted. These two 
scholars define the terms as “‘the analysis of the consequences of political 
choices that statesmen and other persons make involving the polity’s scare 
resources,’’** In adapting their definition to my study of the Islamic state, 
I need to stress one important point about the Islamic society. The point 
is that in such a society the choices of man are limited by the sovereignty of 
Allah, the responsibilities and duties of man to the Umma and the scarcity 
of resources іп the state. Іп addition to the above, the political economy of 
the Islamic state is, however, based on political equality sanctioned by Allah’s 
decree to humankind. This divine order makes the Islamic political economy 
the framework within which the life, destiny and social contributions of man 
are lined, experienced and studied. Politicisation as а process of altering 
exchange relationships in the economic and social markets of Muslims are at 
two levels. There is the primary level, whose spiritual nature and character 
is defined and determined by the Shari'a, and the secondary level, whose 
nature and character is a reflection of man's exercise of individual and collec- 
tive choices over the years. The primary level of politicization takes place 
when the individual Muslim member of society 1s inducted into the Islamic 
culture and religion. This process of socialisation 1s both spiritual and 
deliberate because the Muslim must be properly trained and diligently guided 
by his state and his Umma. Such a socialisation 1s crucial for the economic 
development of the Islamic state because by initiating all Muslims to the 


(22) See his, From Here We Start, (Washington, D.C American Council of Learned Societies, 
1953), where he argues that Islam was never meant to be a political system, 


(23) For a counter position to Professor Khalid’s thesis see Muhammad al-Ghazzali’s Our 
Beginning in Wisdom, (Washington D.C.: American Council of Learned Societies, 1953) ; 
Sayyid Abu’l A‘la Maudiidi’s The Islamic Law and Constitution, (Һаһоге and Dacca, 
Pakistan . Islamic Publications, 4th ed. esp. Chap. 4, part 2). 


(24) See their The Political Economy of Change, (Berkeley, Los Angeles, California: University 
- of California, 1269), p. 26. 
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Shari‘a the Umma prepares its members for the arduous task of spiritual and 
material development. Such a politicisation process can become productive 
when it equips every Muslim with the necessary instruments to relate to, 
understand, interpret and digest the variegated data generated by his co- 
religionists in the Umma 


At the individual level politicisation takes a different form Тһе individual 
believer is allowed to exercise discretion within the limits set by the Shari'a, 
This is to say that in his conduct of economic activities the individual believer 
can or may do things which are voluntary and personal He is allowed to 
develop himself and to cultivate the seed of individuality which defines and 
shapes his own personality within the fold of Islam 


The political aspects of the economic development of an Islamic state 
are therefore very important because in Islam, as has been shown in the 
earlier sections, man 15 not a one-dimensional creature — His very existence 
is a totality and economics is just a part As Maulana Maudüdi states: “Тһе 
Islamic concept of life as envisaged 1n the Qur'an 1s that man devotes his life 
to the causes of Allah, whose injunctions should be followed in all fields of 
human activity."?5 Тһе Qur’4n, Мазда continues, lays down principles 
of morality and ethics specifying how man can steer clear of evil and promote 
good on earth. These Qur'anic teachings cover both fiscal and non-fiscal 
matters, and to implement them man must set up an Islamic state According 
to Maulana Maudüdi, Din-Allah cannot come about unless men institute an 
Islamic state.?$ 


This awareness that economic development in a Muslim society cannot 
be carried out in accordance with Islamic teachings unless and until the 
political order is Islamicized, is very significant. Тһе Qur’anic teaching with 
regard to economic activities in this life clearly 1nstructs man not to neglect 
his portion of this world ? Such fiscal policies could be derived from the 
Qur'àn and Hadith. Professor Muhammad Brelvi, writing ор this question, 
tells us that Islam unequivocally warns Muslims not to create an economic 
situation whereby wealth is confined to the rich. He argues that the economic 
system of Islam recognizes both the right of the individual to dispose of his 
wealth and the collective right in sharing such wealth ? Islam does not 
teach about capitalism or communism Its injunctions are directed not to 
particular phases іп the economic evolution of a society Rather, they 
are purely and simply orders calling upon Muslims to design their state in 
such a way that inequality is checked to a tolerable minimum and brotherly 
co-existence is developed to a large extent То accomplish this Islamic 
ideal political reality ought to be structured by the members of the Umma. 
How can this be done? Well, the Islamic political theorists and jurists 
suggest cartain measures. For example, Al-Mawardi insists on the necessity 
of a caliph whose functions include, inter alia, the replacement of prophecy 


(25) See his The Islamtc Law and Constitution, (Lahore, Pakistan: Islamic Publications Ltd, 
4th ed. 1969), p. 158. 
(26) Ibid. 
(27) The Оигап, (28 : 77). 
(28) See his Islam and Its Contemporary Faith, (Karachi, Pakistan: 1965), p. 285. 
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and the administration of this world (dunya) Al-Mawardi objects to a 
government based on reason, and at the same time stresses the primacy of 
the Shari‘a ? Не argues that the caliphate must be based оп a contract 
between the caliph and the Jamaa (the members of the Muslim community). 


Though his theory focuses primarily on the caliphate, we can assume that 
it has some implications for the economic system Besides Al-Mawardi 
several other Muslim jurists addressed themselves to the role of the caliphate 
in Islamic society But since we are not concerned here with the distillation 
of the political theories of individual Muslim thinkers, we now need to 
proceed to the moral basis of economic life in the Islamic state. 


Although one can argue that the Qur'ànic teachings do not provide a 
complete description of the economic structure in an Islamic state, the fact 
still remains that any discussion of economic development in any Islamic 
society must see the moral basis of the Islamic state as its point of departure. 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal, a Muslim intellectual who addressed himself to this 
question, believed that the Islamic state deals with the totality of human 
existence. “Тһе State," he says, “із an endeavour to transform these ideal 
principles into spacetime forces, an inspiration to realize them 1n a definite 
human organization '?? In his work he attempted to define this ideal state 
іп terms of modern ideologies After much reflection on the matter he still 
found Islam as the best model for mankind. On moral and other grounds 
he reyected modern democracy as known in the western world, because of 
its plutocratic and racist character He also found communism distasteful 
because of its godless economic programmes.?! Like many modern Muslim 
intellectuals, Sir Muhammad Iqbal saw in Islam a unique message for man’s 
development on earth 


After examining the different interpretations of the nature and purpose 
of the Islamic state, it would be appropriate to look more closely into the 
moral teachings of Islam on state expenditure. The Qur'àn has prescribed 
the principles regulating the budget of the Islamic state in the following 
passage: 


Alms are for the poor and the needy, and those employed to 
administer the (funds), for those whose hearts have been (recently ) 
reconciled (to truth) ; for those in bondage and in debt; in the cause 
of God ; and for the wayfarer: (Thus is it) ordained by God, and 
God is full of knowledge and Wisdom.?? 


(29) For details on his thoughts, see ЕЛ.) Rosenthal's Political Thought in Medieval Islam 
(Cambridge, England, Cambridge University Press, 1962), p. 28. See also H.A.R. Gibb’s 
Studies on the Cwilization of Islam, (Boston, Mass. Beacon Press, 1962), esp. chap. 9. 


(30) See his The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, (Lahore, Pakistan: Sir Muham- 
mad Ashraf, 1962), p. 154. 


(31) For a detailed analysis of Sir Iqbal's political ideas, see Aziz Ahmad's Islamic Modernism 
in India and Pakistan (Oxford University Press, 1967), p. 158. 


(32) The Qur'an, (9 : 60). 
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These beneficiaries of state expenditures are broad enough to include 
„all the needy in an Islamic state. Іп modern fiscal planning, one can say that 
an Islamic state does not always need a team of experts to recommend fiscal 
reform schemes. Тһе Shari'a spells out guidelines whose interpretations and 
developments open new vistas for the growing Islamic society The Islamic 
teachings suggest that man is capable of formulating a set of optimal proposals 
for economic development which, when properly utilised, can help to specify 
the size and structure of the government budget Contrary to what the 
detractors of Islam might say, an Islamic development policy is deeply rooted 
in the ethics of the Qur'àn, which allows man to work towards an optimal 
system in which the budgetary structure, together with the private sector, 1s 
to achieve the maximisation of the various objectives envisaged in the 
Qur’anic passage above. Though these objectives are fixed by the Shar'1a, 
the fact remains that, due to changing circumstances, policy makers may find 
that realisation of such objectives lies in a specific annual rate of growth in 
aggregate output, a given level of employment, private investment, an accep- 
table distribution of income, reduction and/or elimination of deficit in the 
balance of payments, price stability, ес The relationships between the 
Qur'ànic objectives and the means of implementation of policy must be 
expressed in conformity with the Shari‘a; and the policy action to satisfy the 
optimal conditions must be determined on the basis of these relationships. 


The moral basis of Islamic fiscal policy 15 certainly a reality, and we have 
to take it into account when we write about economic development in Islam. 
Indeed, within the general analytical framework of optimisation for develop- 
ment, no fiscal system can remain optimal if it is not revised in accordance 
with changes in circumstances, and if it is not devised to bring about changes 
as reflected in the objectives of the society Іп an Islamic society, the 
processes of economic development can alter the relationships between the 
individuals, not only in terms of ownership of the means of production, but 
also in terms of job structure, accumulation of capital, production of com- 
modities and the distribution of capital. ) 


An Islamic state needs periodical fiscal surveys to take stock of the existing 
fiscal structure, to fill the gap in general information, and to take remedial 
measures whenever necessary, given the economic and social values of the 
Umma. The determination of the steps to be taken requires the providing 
answers to a host of questions such as: what the components of the fiscal 
systems are; who bear the burden of taxes; what is the effect of the system 
on resource allocations, and distribution of income; 1s the tax system effective; 
what does public expenditure consist of and do the various items serve the 
cause of Islam, and so on 


These questions are very important for Islamic economic development 
because the Islamic conception of economics places 'a great premium of 
justice and goodwill towards one’s fellows. Muslims, the Qur'an teaches, 
must always remember that Allah is the absolute sovereign, that everything 
that is created is for man's use, that in his use of the world's resources man must 
do good works and obey his Lord, and that man's physical needs constitute 
just a portion of his total existential needs. This last point is crucial because 
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man cannot enter the gates of heaven unless and until he purifies his soul 
and leads a spiritual life while on earth. This must be done without апу 
serious neglect of the human body. 


In concluding this discussion on the moral basis of Islamic economics 
the present writer would like to reiterate that Islam's strong emphasis on 
the morality of man as well as his material advancement gives it a distinct 
character Ву emphasising man's moral responsibilities to his fellowmen 1n 
the Islamic community, the Shari‘a demonstrates to man that life is a whole, 
and moral uprightness 1s the key to existential bliss in the economic world. 


In addition to the moral question in economic development, one also 
needs to analyse the Qur'ánic conception of the economic principles of the 
Islamic state Though several works on the subject are available, there still 
remains a great deal of confusion There are those orientalists who see in 
Islam a political movement that is capitalistic; there are others who see it as 
a feudalistic or socialistic economic system Among Muslim intellectuals, 
however, there are some who see Islam as socialist and others who feel that 
Islam welcomes some degree of capitalism Early Islamic economics, both 
historically and theoretically, was neither capitalist nor socialist. The reason 
for this argument is that people who try to label early Islamic economics are 
usually partisans in the present ideological debate between capitalism and 
communism. What these people forget is the fact that at the time of the 
holy Prophet the Arabian society reflected two kinds of economic organisa- 
tions. In the towns of Mecca, Ta’if and Medina, commercialism was 
encouraged, while in the desert the Bedouin way of life prevailed.?? 


Failure to recognise in their analysis of Arabian society this socio- 
economic dichotomy between town people and desert people has led many 
to fallacious conclusions about Islamic economics One of the major 
contributors to this confusion is Max Weber, the German sociologist. This 
scholar in his comparative study of religions, made the statement that the 
feudal ethic of Islam was the result of its dependence on a warrior class. To 
Weber the Muslim cities were armed camps whose population was denied 
the opportunity to see the emergence of rationalist capitalism. This Weberian 
notion is far from the truth Bryan S Turner refers to this shortcoming on 
the part of Weber when he writes: 


Islam was primarily urban, commercial and literate. Mecca was 
strategically placed on the trade routes between the Mediterranean 
and the Indian Ocean; Muhammad’s own tribe, the Quraysh, had 
achieved a dominant position based on their commercial strength in 
the region. The Prophet himself had been employed on the caravans 
which brought Byzantine commodities to the Meccan market.*4 


Despite his criticism of Weber’s theory of the Islamic warrior class, 
Professor Turner seems to believe that Weber’s thesis on Islamic law was 
more valid and accurate. He argues that there seems to be empirical 


(33) W.M. Watt's Muhammad at Mecca, (London: Oxford University Press, 1953), p. 17. 


(34) See his "Islam, Capitalism and the Weber Thesis," The British Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
XXV, No. 2, (June, 1974), p. 238. 
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evidence for Weber's thesis that the decline of Islam's money economy is to 
be explained in terms of its patrimonial structure. Such a structure, he adds, 
could be identified with the problems of military finance 25 


Weber’s thesis on Islamic economic development has also been attacked 
by Maxime Rodinson, an orientalist who claims that Islamic ideology 
"cannot in anyway have set Islam in an economic path that was inimical 
to the development of capitalism; or was even radically different from the 
path followed by the societies that are regarded as having been inspired by 
the Old Testament."?* Although Rodinson does a good job of showing the 
defects іп Weber's theories of Islam, the fact still remains that he himself 1s 
equally tied to a eurocentric perspective His willingness to argue that the 
Islamic society had the opportunity to develop along capitalist lines, and his 
determination to show that Islam does not discourage Muslims from such a 
path, make it clear that he cannot see Islam as a distinct system whose 
pattern of development does not fit precisely any of the stages of economic 
development suggested by Marx. Rodinson tries to fit early Islam into a 
Marxist straitjacket when he describes the Muslim world in the middle ages 
as a society where the mode of production fits what Marxists call "petty 
commodity production 737 


The difficulty with scholars like Rodinson is that they interpret 
tempocentrically and eurocentrically economic life in early Islamic society. 
Тһе fact that Islam under the holy Prophet and the Companions after him 
did not conform to his Marxist conception of economic development has not 
deterred him from denying the character and special features of Islamic 
economics Instead, he has tried his best to mould the variegated data on 
Islam in the middle ages to fit neatly his procrustean bed of dialectical 
materialism. 


Rodinson's work ought not to be discussed outright by Muslim intellectuals. 
Those who wish to understand the nature and complexities of economic life 
in Islam should see his work as the view-point of the outsider with whom the 
modern Muslim must trade and negotiate Тһе Muslim policy maker must 
remember that to Islam economic development is not necessarily the unfold- 
ing of a dialectical process involving the changing production relations 
between men insociety. Economic development consists of physical activity 
as well as spiritual labour. In the Qur'àn man's spiritual endeavour to serve 
his Master is seen as a production process whose culmination is the payment 
of a spiritual wage to man in the hereafter 

The Qur'àn teaches Muslims to exercise social justice and fairplay in this 
life (dunya). As indicated earlier, Islam identifies three kinds of men, and 
the character and nature of an economy in a given society is defined and 
shaped by the number of any of these three types. The nafsul аттата category 
is likely to increase when the Islamic precepts and teachings on social justice 


(35) See his "Islam, Capitalism and the Weber Thesis," The British Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
XXV, No. 2, (June, 1974), p. 239. 
(36) See his Islam and Capitalism, (New York: Random House, 1973), p. 99. 
(37) Ibid., p. 50. 
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and fairplay are deliberately flouted by men Тһе nafsul lawwama category 
is in control of a society where men are willing to reform their fiscal structure 
to reflect social justice as taught in the Qur’dn and Hadith. Where there is 
a large number of na fsul mutmainnas, fiscal structures reflect perfectly Allah's 
bidding. 

In the light of this understanding, it may be stated that Islam does not 
put man in an arrested state of economic life, and that it does not prevent 
him from developing himself, his land and his capital within the province of 
the Shari‘a Unless one recognises that the Qur'àn does not put forth a 
manifesto identifying the various historical stages of economic growth, the 
chances for confusion will continue to remain high Тһе Qur'àn, I would 
argue, calls upon man to face up to the challenge of being a spiritual being. 
As pointed out earlier, man has committed himself to a great responsibility 
which even the elements and other forms of creation refuse to undertake. 
The ownership of property in the name of Allah is one of the serious tasks 
undertaken by man. Indeed, the Qur'ànic warnings against economic 
arrogance and miserliness are examples of Allah's ways of reminding man 
of his responsibility to the Heavenly Power, to his community, and to his 
own soul.? 


Guidelines showing man how to conduct economic life successfully and 
without dishonesty are contained in the Qur’Gnic teachings against usury 
(фа), and dishonest transactions Тһе verses dealing with these ways of 
making money make it categorically clear that the usurious person is 
condemned to Hell fire 9 Though men like Rodinson would try to д 
the significance of this Qur'ánic teaching by casting doubts about its original 
meaning, the fact still remains that usury is not allowed in Islam. This has 
serious implications for capitalist economic development in a society where 
the injunction is honoured by the state and all citizens. Where the laws of 
уфа are enforced, banks must operate at almost zero interest rate. This is 
incomprehensible to both the westerner and the westernised Muslim intellec- 
tuals since the rise of Western Imperialism has globalised >а. 


Without riba that wing of capitalism whose function it is to build up 
capital formation will be put out of commission' Іп fact such a process of 
accumulation has serious implications for the development of a class of leisured 
capitalists who feed on the surplus value derived from their deposited capital 
in the banking system or elsewhere 1n the economy 


The absence of ура in a strictly orthodox Islamic state does not neces- 
sarily mean that a modified form of capitalism as we know it today 1s not a 
possibility in an Islamic society. Тһе present writer is 1nclined to say that 
the absence of riba and the state imposition of zakat together constitute ап 
important economic factor in Islamic economic development *? 


———À 


(38) For a discussion on the Islamic concept of social justice, see A.Z al-‘Abdin’s "Social 
Justice." The Journal of Muslim World League, Vol. 1, No. 9, (June, 1974), pp. 20-26. 

(39) The Оиғап, (2° 274-276). 

(40) For an interesting discourse on zakat, see al-Ghazzal's The Mysteries of Almsgiving, 
(Beirut, Lebanon ; American University, 1966). 
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When we look at the evolution of capitalism in the West we find that 
the transition from feudalism to capitalism resulted in the displacement of 
the feudal landowners by the capitalist class. То completely restructure 
feudal society capitalists not only freed the serfs from the tight grip of the 
rural landlords but drove these newly liberated serfs to a point of badly 
needing a job for economic survival This creation of a proletariat (working 
class) whose relationship with the means of production is that of a worker 
selling his labour power in accordance with the laws of supply and demand, 
is of course a historical landmark in Europe What made such an economic 
system terrible in its early days was payment of low wages to workers. 
The capitalist-worker relationship was very simple the worker badly needs 
a job and so hires himself out for a fixed wage. Тһе capitalist who owns 
the means of production sees to it that variable capital (amount of money 
invested in the worker through wages) is not only a small portion of his 
surplus value, but also a well spent fraction of his investment 


Under such a capitalist system, capitalists can and do wriggle out of their 
tax obligations to the state. Many see the law as a political chamelion that 
changes colour according to its whims and interests. Furthermore, the 
capitalists usually do not see their workers as creatures of Allah. Instead, 
in their desperate effort to maximise utilities and profits, they dismiss their 
workers as human extensions of their productive forces. This alienation of 
the workers becomes more and more a reality with the expansion of the 
capitalist market and technology 


When a society under such a system is compared to an Islamic society 
one can say without any difficulty that Islam does not countenance such 
atrocities in the production processes Its teachings оп rzba, fairplay in trade, 
justice in society and man's responsibility to God combine to demonstrate 
the need for better treatment of those who hire themselves out to employers. 
As a final note, I would conclude that Islam not only tells man not to 
abuse the means of production, but also not to degrade the position of 
workers to that of the lowest of the low. Work is not only an economic 
activity within a physical realm, but a process that defines the humanity and 
spirituality of man. 


Islam, unlike communism, does not pass the ownership of the means of 
production to the proletariat (working class) While recognising the tendency 
for man to exceed his bounds through greed, dishonesty and profiteering, it 
also realises the endividuality of man The Qur'àn admonishes man to take 
care of his property with great understanding, for ultimate ownership rests 
with God. Instead of suggesting that economic development be carried out 
by one homogeneous group called the proletariat, the Qur’an allows for 
differences. In this context, one can say that the Qur'àn does not see naturally 
induced social and economic inequalities as an evil. Rather, it teaches 
that men see in differences the signs of Allah. In other words, Islam allows 
mankind to experiment with different kinds of economic systems so long as 
men remain within the limits set by the Shari‘a. 
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D—-CONCLUSION 


An attempt has been made in this article to demonstrate the naturé 
ànd functions of the Islamic state іп economic development. Though this 
subject can fill volumes because of its complexities and the myriad of factors 
pertaining to it, the fact remains that one can still identify its salient features. 
This study, it is hoped, has shown that Islamic economic development cannot 
be understood adequately without a full discussion of the nature of the Islamic 
state The present writer's examination reveals that such a state has а two- 
fold mission. The first 15 to liberate man’s soul from evil and the second to 
help him develop to the fullest his capacity for economic and social advance- 


ment. 


As already indicated, from the evidence drawn from the teachings of the 
Qur'àn the state has seven characteristics. These include, inter а а, the 
factors that help to define and distinguish man from the rest of creation. 
Each of these characteristics points to man’s unique position "ав the only 
creatute in this world who willingly accepts the title of Allah's vicegerent. 


After examitiing these points about the Islamic state and man, I have 
shown that the Islamic economic policy is based on the totality of 
man. I have pointed out that life in Islam is not bifurcated into the profane 
and the sacred, and that man's economic activity is both physical and spiritual. 
These conclusions were based on the Qur'àmc description of man as a 
theomorphic being who is eligible for admission to paradise pending his 
successful work here on earth. 


I have also argued in the paper that Islamic economic development 
is very much tied to the moral and spiritual development of man. The 
kind of economic system in a Muslim country is likely to be determined by 
the number of nafsul ammara, nafsul lawwama and nafsul mutmainna. А 
good index of this distribution would be the kind of fiscal policies pursued 
by a country that reflect the Qur’an and the Shari‘a. In a society inhabited 
by a majority of nafsul ammara, there is no Din-Allah. I should conclude 
that the only road to such an Islamic state is for the Islamically oriented to 
storm the fortress of political power and implement the Shari'a just as the 
communists are doing today with Marxism. "The big difference between us 
and the communists is that we work for Allah and man together and they 
work for dialectical materialism alone. 


My study not only reflects on the Islamic view of other theories of 
economic development, but it also addresses itself to the unique features of 
Islam. In the light of these arguments I now conclude that the religion of 
Islam does not provide a set of fiscal calculations for use at all times. Rather 
than identify specific stages of economic development in history, Islam 
admonishes mankind to avoid the bobby-traps of moral decadence. It tells 
man that social justice must be the key to economic progress and social 
harmony. Contrary to what many believe, I would conclude that Islam does 
not support entirely the socialist’s or capitalist’s position. Recognising the 
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inevitability of natural differences among men, Islam admits socio-economic 
differentiation but instructs Muslims not to fall a prey to class struggle. 

As a final point I would conclude that economic development must be 
seen as a series of processes whose successful completion increases man's wealth 
and society's weal. The economic activity of man, I must conclude, is a 
function of his spiritual mission on earth. "Гһове who fail to take this Islamic 
viewpoint seriously often commit the crime of misjudgment. І therefore 
emphasise once again that economic development in Islam should be seen 
and accepted by outsiders as a physical process and as a spiritual undertaking 
by man. 


' ғ E 
DECCANIPRELUDES TO AKBAR'S SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC REFORMS* 5 


H.K. Sherwani 


Sid: INTRODUCTION 
THE Emperor Akbar is the only Indian ruler who has the honorific epithet, 
“The Great,” affixed to his name, Not even Asoka, Vikramoditya or 

Harsha seem to deserve the honour. It is not known who it was who first 
affixed it so, but it may be said without fear of contradiction that had ıt not 
been for one of Akbar’s Nine Gems, Abu'l-Fadl and his master-piece, А%л-1- 
Akbari, coupled with the detailed history of 46 years of the reign, Akbar-Nama, 
Akbar would have been relegated to the status of many other Indian rulers 
who have made a mark in our history but who have not deserved the honorific 
epithet. 

Akbar was born on 15th October 1511, acceded to a non-existing throne 
on 14th ‘February, 1556, defeated Hemi at Panipat on 5th November, 1556 
and died after reigning for half a century on 16th October, 1605 The 
Bahmanis of the Deccan had already passed into history and their last roi 
faine'ant, Kalimu'l-làh, was contemporary with the establishment of the Mughal 
dynasty in 1526. The Bahmani Succession States had passed the prime of 
their lives, and at least one of them, the ‘Imad Shahi Kingdom of Berar, had 
been swallowed up by Ahmadnagar in 1574 and Ahmadnagar in its turn was 
soon to be annexed to the Mughal Empire The Barid Ѕһаһіѕ were still on 
the floor, but their influence was now practically non-existent. It was there- 
fore principally,the ‘Adil Shahis of Віјарӣг and the Qutb Shahis of Golkonda- 
Haidarabad who exercised vivid cultural influences and may be said to have 
acted as a prelude to the social and economic reforms of Akbar. 

Broadly speaking, apart from extensive conquests, Akbar’s reign 1s 
remembered by a number of his reforms which may be epitomised as follows +- 

(1) His initial religiosity expressed by his peregrinations to the tomb of 
Shaikh Salim Chishti at Sikri which continued from 1573 to 1579 and the 
foundation of the second capital round his tomb in November, 1571 

(2) The erection of the ‘Ibadat Khana which served first as a conference 
hall where the leaders of various Muslim sects discussed or disputed their 
version of Islam every Thursday night It was thrown open to votaries of all 
religions in 1578 and here Christians, Jains, Parsis and others were allowed to 
criticise other religions and even Islam in the Emperor’s presence, sometimes 


(*) Paper submitted to the Seminar held at Fathpur-Sikri on the 4th Centenary of its foundation 
by Akbar the Great. 
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so openly that the broad-minded Emperor himself got disgusted. In case the 
disputation led to endless wrangling the Emperor’s orders weré to be final. 


(3) Akbar attempted at thé institution of a composite religion Din-i Nahi 
based on the Unity of God, but was not successful in the attempt as only one 
Hindu, Raja Birbal, and barely 10 Muslims became his disciples 


(4) Akbar's agrarian reforms consisted of the abolition of the assignment 
system in lieu of service and the payment of salaries from the royal treasury. 
An exception was made in the case of salaries to religious persons and scholars 
of note, but even in such cases it was the royal officers who made the 
collections and payments. The great reforms of 1680, which go after Raja 
Todar Mal, included the fixation of land rent according to assessment and the 
establishment of decennial settlement. A record office was established at 
Fathpür Sikri at which all farmans and ordinances were registered and it is 
these which largely formed the basis of Abu'l-Fadl's great statistical record, 
the A’in-t Akbari. 

(5) Assessment of the land tax on the basis of produce automatically led 
to a reform in the calendar. The official calendar was Hijri calendar based 
on the Hijrat or Migration of the Prophet from Mecca to Medina in 
September 622 This was based on a purely lunar reckoning and would not 
keep pace with the weather changes based on the apparent movement of the 
sun and its effects on crops. The solar year comes to nearly 365.25 days, 
while the moon takes approximately 354 37 days to revolve round the earth 
twelve times. There was thus a difference of approximately 10.87 days 
between the solar and the lunar years. The result was that neither proper 
calculation of the produce nor the assessment of the land tax was possible 
without intercalation, which was troublesome. In his farman Akbar 
converted the year 993 lunar Hijri into solar Hijri, officially called the Ilahi 
era but later called the Fasli era in different parts of India.! 


(6) The A’in registers the division of the Empire at twelve sübahs or 
provinces named largely after the names of the capital cities. 


(7) Akbar's social reforms included discouragement of Sati, the regulation 
under which one could marry a second wife only 1f the first wife was childless, 
and the regulation of markets by Imperial Farmans Тһе example of Muslims 
marrying Hindu wives was set by Prince Salim's marriage to Raja Bhagwant 
Das's daughter Man Bai. 


The Deccan and Northern India : 


Although the Deccan is a distinct geographical entity separated from the 
north by the Vindhyas with their Malkala continuation and by the mighty 
Narmada and the Mahanadi complex, there are wide gaps in the east and 
the west which make it a visible part of the Indian sub-continent. Тһе 
Middle Ages of Indian history were marked by constant attempts on the part 
of the northern powers to bring the region under their control and the parallel 





(1) For the detailed farmàn instituting the Ilāhi era see Abu'l-Fadl's Akbar Nama, Kanpur, 
1881, Vol. II, pp. 8-10. 
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attempts of the Deccan to assert its autonomy if not independence. The first 
battle of Panipat, at which Babur won the great north Indian plain and the 
throne of the Lodis on 21 April, 1526, coincided with the accession of the 
last puppet king of the Bahmani dynasty, Kalimu'l-làh, at Bidar, and not many 
years elapsed before the final disappearance of the Bahmani dynasty? After 
Babur’s death his son, Humayiin, was able to contact the Deccan by the 
temporary annexation of Malwa, which was like a gateway to the South, and 
to march on to the Gulf of Cambay where he had his first look on the vast 
Arabian Sea which again connected the north and the south. Thus even 
before Akbar's direct contact with the kingdoms of the Deccan his court 
must have had some knowledge of the economy of the southern kingdoms 
and their Bahmani inheritance. 


Division o f the Bahmanit Kingdom into Atraf оу Prowwnces : 


Тһе Bahmani Kingdom was a fairly well-knit state which owed 115 
structure to Muhammad I and to Mahmüd Самап, the great minister of 
Humáyün Shah Bahmani and his two sons Nizamu’d-din Ahmad III and 
Muhammad III? Just as the Mughal Empire was virtually founded at 
Panipat so the Bahmani Kingdom—it really developed into a vast Empire 
extending from sea to sea—was established a hundred and seventy-nine years 
earlier in 1347, the former wresting power from the Lodis, the latter from the 
Tughlugs Although the founder of the Bahmani Kingdom, ‘Alau’d-din 
Hasan, had been able to extend his dominions from Mandi to Raichir and 
Bhongir to Dabhdl, it was his son Muhammad I who divided it into four atraf 
or provinces—Daulatabad, Elichpur, Bidar and Gulbarga. Gulbarga was the 
capital of the new kingdom and its governor or tarafdar, whose jurisdiction 
included the important town of Biyaptir, was entitled Malik N@’tb or Viceroy. 


This division of the kingdom lasted till about 1473 By then the area 
of the kingdom had vastly increased and now spread from the Bay of Bengal 
to the Arabian Sea А new demarcation of the administrative units was 
absolutely necessary especially as Tilangana right up to the Andhra coast 
was now Bahmani territory Тһе Bahmani Sultan now controlled the whole 
of the Konkan coast in the west, Goa in the south-west, the Andhra region 
in the east, while it included Berar, and its frontiers touched Khandesh. 
The provinces had become so incongruous that each tarafdàr had virtually 
become a small potentate 


It was Mahmüd Санап who divided the vast Bahmani territory into 
eight sarlaskharships of a moderate size centred at Gawil, Mahir, Daulatd- 
bad, Junnar, Bijapür, Gulbarga, Rajahmundri апа Warangal. In order to 
have effective royal control over these provinces he removed certain tracts 


(2) For a discussion of the date of Kalimu’l-lah’s death, see Sherwanr's Bahmanis of the Deccan, 
pp. 417, ff. Kalimu’l-lah actually wrote to Babur for help to free him from the yoke of 
his warder, Amir Barid. 


(3) Muhammad J, 1358-75. Humayun Shah Bahmani, 1458-61. Ahmad III, 1461-63. 


Muhammad III, 1463-82. For Mahmüd Gawan’s career see Sherwani’s Mahmud Сауап, 
the great Bahmani Wazir, Kitabistan, Allahabad, 1942, 
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from the control of the Governors and brought them directly within the royal 
control as Khasa-i Sultàni or royal domain, which may be compared to the 
Khalisah of Akbar. Moreover, he made a rule that there should be only one 
fortress under the direct command of a tarafdar and the qil‘ahdar or 
commandant should,be appointed by the king and be responsible to him. 
While it was perhaps:premature that civil and military officers should be 
paid in cash, the. Khwaja decreed that every jagirdar should have at his. 
disposal one lakh hons for every five hundred men under arms In case he 
failed to maintain the stipulated number of soldiers he had to refund the 
proportionate amount to the royal treasury. 


гч t 
Measurement of Land : 


All this entailed а correct measurement of land, and a century before 
Todar Mal’s reforms Mahmüd Самап ordered a systematic measurement of 
land, fixed the boundaries of villages and towns and ordered a thorough. 
enquiry into the assessment of revenue.‘ 


Calendar Re form: P 


‘ More than three hundred years previous to Akbar's calendar reform, 
either at the time of the appointment of Qutlugh Khan as the Viceroy of the 
Deccan by Muhammad bin Tughluq in 1341-2 or at the timeofthe declaration 
of the independence of the Deccan by Nasiru'd-din [зта in 1347 it was 
"decided to institute the solar Hijri year, which continued in the Deccan right 
up to the ‘period of the Maratha confederacy about 1717. Under the 
Marathas it came to be known as Mirag San or the agricultural year, while 
in north India and Bengal it was known as the Fasli year.? 


Foundation, of a Second Capital .\ 


^ 


It is rather interesting that it was 1n the Deccan where an experiment 
‘was made to found a second capital in addition to a permanent capital It 
was during the reign of Taju’d-din Firóz Shah Bahmani, more than a century 
and a half before the foundation of Fathpür-Sikri, that Firozábàd was founded 
on the Bhima. Like Fatbpür-Sikri, Firózabaàd was planned in a grand style. 
The four great gates, the Diwan-i Khas, the Kauchini Mahal, flanked by 
apartments reserved for the royal ladies, the Guest House, the arched rooms 
1n the zenana, the baths, the so-called kitchen and the mosque, all depict the 
glory of the'second capital of the Bahmanis. The architecture has the distinc- 
tion of combining the dome and the pyramids in fine ensembles right through 
the ruins.  * 


(4) For these reforms see Мартйа Gäwän, ch. VI. 
45) The Hijri solar era. developed into the Shuhur San of the ‘Adil Shahis which further 
developed into the Maratha Mirag San; see M. Nazim’s Memoirs of the Archaeological 
` Survey of India, Bijapur Inscriptions, pp. 93 ff. 
(6) Firóz Shah Bahmani, 1397-1420. For the foundation and architecture of Firózabád see 
L, Munn’s article in'the Report of the Hyderabad Archaeological Department, 1914-15, 
.^ pp 44 ff. | For a full description and photographs of some of the ruins, see Klaus Fischer's 
“Firozabad on the Bhima and its Environs,” Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, 1955, pp. 247 ff. 
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Hindu- Muslim Inier-Relationship : 


The marriage of Prince Salim to Man Bai might have been unique in 
Mughal India but such a relationship was usualin the Deccan. In Bahmani 
Deccan the famous story of Parthal, the daughter of the goldsmith of Mudgal 
and her refusal to marry Оеуагӣуа I of Vijayanagar, followed by her marriage 
to the Bahmani Prince Hasan Khan, and the marriage of Firoz Shah 
Bahmani to Devaraya’s daughter has passed into legend.” The very first 
‘Adil Shah, the progenitor of the ‘Adil Shahi dynasty, married a Maratha 
lady who is called Bübüji Khàtün or Pünji Khātūn in history, and the whole 
line of the ‘Adil Sháhis is descended from this union.* Similarly, it is reported 
that when Prince Ibráhim, who later ascended the throne of Golkonda as 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah, went into self-exile to Vijayanagar on the accession of 
his unkind brother Jamshid Qutbu'l-Mulk, he married a girl reputed to be 
a princess of Vijayanagar, named Bhagirati, who became the mother of 
Muhammad-Quli Qutb Shah, founder of Hyderabad? The matrimonial 
alliances preceded Prince Salim’s marriage by many decades. 

In the same way Akbar’s policy of employing Hindus (in this case 
Rajputs) to high posts was preceded in the Deccan by decades and centuries. 
While the progenitor of the Qutb Shahi kings, Sultan-Qutbu’l-Mulk, was 
bent on extending his rule to the borders of the Telugu region, he had no 
prejudices against non-Muslims, and it is a historical fact that he appointed 
Катпага) as his deputy in the newly occupied districts on the Tilang-Vijaya- 
nagar border? It was this Ramaraj who later defected to Vijayanagar and 
fought against the League of which Ibrahim Qutb Shah was a member, and 
lost his life on the battlefield of Bannihatti in January 1565 It was another 
Hindu leader Jagadeva Rao, entitled Ка: А?аш, who was appointed 
governor ofthe territory conquered from ‘Ali Barid by Jamshid Qutbu'l-Mulk. 
Jagadeva Rao became one of the most powerful amirs of the State and it was 
he who engineered the return of [brahim from Vijayanagar and swept aside 
the machinations of ‘Ainu’]-Mulk. It so happened that Jagadeva Rao also 
defected to Vijayanagar." 

The reign of Ibrahim Qutb Shah is well known for his patronage of Telugu 
language and Telugu lore which was inherited by his son Muhammad-Quli 
and his successors. While at Vijayanagar, where he stayed for seven long years, 
Ibrahim must have taken to Telugu language and literature and on his return 
to Golkonda his court was thronged by Telugu poets like Addanki Gangadhara, 
Kundukuru Rudra, Ponnaganti Teleganarya and others ? On the political 


(7) Bahmanis, p. 406. 
(8) Pünji Khatin was the daughter of Mukut Rao of Indapür, Ferishta, Lucknow edition, 
IT, 13. Ydasuf ‘Adil Khan, ruler of Bijapur, d. 1510. 
(9) For Вһаріган see Ratanlal Sarmest's Tuhfa-i-Dakan, MSS., Salar Jang, Tarikh, 141, p 378. 
(10) See Heras’s Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara, ch. 1, Sources of Viayanagara History, 
p. xui. 
(11) For Jagadeva Rao see Further Sources of Vijayanagar History, I, 258; Tarikh-i Muhammad 
Qutb Shah; MS Asafiya, No. 401 fol. 115. 
(12) B.V. Krishna Rao's “Telugu Literature under the Kutub Shahis," Triveni, April-June, 
1942; Viresilinga Pantulu · Andhra Kavula Charitram. 
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and military plane we find that high Hindu officials brushed shoulders with 
Muslims during the reign of Muhammad-Quli Qutb Shah who was Akbar's 
contemporary. Thus Ка Rao was appointed Commandant of the important 
fort of Kondavidu, and when ‘Ali Khan Liir revolted it was Rāi Rao who 
was sent against him and who made him take refuge in the Vijayanagar 
territory. When a clash occurred between the Mughal Governor of Orissa 
and the Qutb Shahi Commander 'Ainu'l-Mulk and the Qutb Shàhis were 
successful, it was Asva who was left in charge of the conquered territory.” 


It is the same story at Bijapur. Many Maratha families rose under the 
‘Adil Shàhis, one of which were Bhosle family, the leader of which was 
Shahji It is not widely known how Shahji was so named. His father 
Malóji had no issue. There was a Muslim faqir, Shah Sharif by name who 
was reputed as a saint. Malóji went to him and begged him to pray to God 
for giving him a son. It so happened that he was blessed not with one but 
two sons, one of whom he named Shāhji and the other Sharifji after the name 
ofthe saint, This Shàhji was the father of Shivaji, the maker of the Maratha 
power. Shàhji was appointed governor of the newly acquired territories 
which were centred at Bangalore Notonly the Bhosles but the Nimbàlkars 
of Phaltan and Ghórpades of Mudhól and many other Maratha chiefs vied 
with each other in their loyal service to the ‘Adil Shahis. Thus we might 
say that Akbar’s policy of associating the Hindus, in that case, Rajputs, in 
the affairs of the State was not unique and its prototype was found in the 
Deccan with great brilliance before as well as during the period of his rule. 


Broad-based Religious Policy . 


While we do not find a single case of forcible conversion of Hindus to 
Islam under the Bahmanis, there was never any religious prejudice shown by 
the rulers of the Bahmani Succession states. Some of the rulers were staunch 
Shi‘ahs and some staunch Sunnis, and there were internal quarrels on that 
score in almost all the Deccan states, but there was no quarrel between the 
rulers and their Hindu subjects on the basis of religion, at least so far as the 
end of the middle of the seventeenth century is concerned. 


None of the Deccan rulers made the mistake of foisting a new religion as 
Akbar had done to his great disappointment, but at least one of them went 
out of his way to invoke even Hindu gods and goddesses such as Ganesh and 
Saraswati. Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah 11° remarkable Sanskritised Hindi poem of 
fifty-nine songs, the Nauras Namah, in which these songs are contained, is 
in honour of one or other such deities and is preceded by an indication of 
the ragas and raganis in which they should be sung But in spite of this 
obvious heterodoxy there are songs dedicated to the Prophet of Islam, the 
saint of Gulbarga and other Muslim saints, Perhaps in order to soothe his 
own conscience, Qur'ànic verses were engraved on his tomb, one of which 
recalled that “Ibrahim (the Prophet) was neither a Jew nora Christian but 
was an upright man, a Muslim " 


(13) Sherwanrs History of the Qutb Shahi Dynasty, Chapter ІП, 
(14) Kitab-i Nauras, ed., Nazir Ahmad, Bharatiya Kala Kendra, New Delhi, 1950. Ibrahim 
Adil Shah II, King of Bijapur, 1580-1627. 
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Centuries before Akbar, the Qutb Shahi kingdom produced Mahayogi 
Vemana, whose verses are venerated by those whose mother-tongue is Telugu 
and who taught the lesson of the Unity of God and the singleness of 
humanity. Vemana was a disbeliever in caste and formal worship." 


Thus, while the greatness of the Emperor Akbar as a reformer cannot be 
minimised, there is no doubt that he was preceded in the Deccan by other 
reformers in various fields of life who have left no mean traces on the history 
of India in general and South India in particular. 





(15) Ananta Krishna Sarma's Vemana ; C.P. Brown's Verses of Saint Ретапа: C. Virabhadra 
Rao's Andhrula Charitramu. 


PANCHMUKHI MOSQUES OF THE AFGHAN PERIOD 
R. Nath 


NO GREAT congregational mosque seems to have been built at Delhi for 
more than a century after the Khirki Masjid (built c. 1375 A.D.), 
probably because spacious houses of prayer were already in existence there—the 
Quwwatu'l-Islam Masjid at the Qutub; а Jami‘ Masjid at Siri of ‘Alau’ddin 
(since destroyed) ; a Jami‘ Masjid at Jahanpanah of Muhammad bin Tughluq 
(now known as the Begumpuri Masjid); another Jami‘ Masjid near it at 
Khirki; a Jami‘ Masjid at Nizamu’ddin (now called the Kalan Masjid) ; 
another at Kotla Firoz Shah; and a number of other large mosques at 
Firozabad. The Sayyid rule thus has no Jami‘ Masjid to its credit. 
The few mosques which were built during the Afghan period, circa 
1490 to 1540, are more of a private nature They have no cloisters, or 
monumental gateways and, mostly, no spacious courtyards They consist of 
a sanctuary alone, which is composed of five bays and accordingly five arches 
on the facade ; hence its nomenclature ‘‘Panchmukhi " It seems to have been 
inspired by the five-arched facade of the ekangana mosques of the preceding 
асе, e g , the Jami‘ Masjid of Haud Khas and the Kalan Masjid of Turkoman 
Gate. The architect has obviously concentrated his attention and skill on 
the refinement of the sanctuary without keeping such aspects as lay-out and 
plan іп view and naturally these mosques have ornamentation and, in later 
examples, the design as the two dominating factors of their conception. They 
are far more ornately finished than the preceding mosques and it is in the 
elaborate details of this aspect that the success of their art lies. Curiously, 
it goes against the basic spirit of the sectarian building of Islam, which is of 
utter simplicity with the greatest emphasis on its spaciousness for being 
sufficient to accommodate the assembly of faithfuls. А mosque is essentially 
a social forum and 1515 only in a Hindu temple that we sacrifice lay-out and 
plan, viz., its spacious court, cloisters and gateways, for exhibition of various 
ornamentalthemes. Sculpturesque decor is no part of a masjid. "This way, 
the Panchmukhi masjid, with apparent emphasis on details of decoration, 
represents the influence of Indian environments It is not only private in 
nature but it also appears to be an incarnation of individualistic devotion 


The Bara-Gumbad Masjid (Plate I) which is the first of this class is 
situated at Lodi gardens. It owes its name to the Bara-Gumbad to which it 
is attached and which is deemed erroneously to be its gateway. It is also 
‘called Khairpur Masjid, Khairpur being the name of the old village in which 
itis situated. The Persian inscription over the southern Mihrab mentions 
it as the Jami‘ Masjid of Sikandar Lodi, son of Bahlol Lodi, and records its 
completion on the 1st of Rabi'u'l-Awwal, 900/30th November 1494, It has 
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a raised plinth. Though there is an open space in front of the sanctuary 
and also a dalan on the east side, there technically does not exist any such 
feature as a central court, gateways or cloisters Тһе Panchmukhi mosque in 
essence 1s a sanctuary without any paraphernalia. 


It 1s five-chambered and, accordingly, the facade 1s composed of five 
broad arches, the central one being the largest. It projects forward the 
wings. Side arches are smaller, while the arches at extreme ends are still 
smaller, though proportionately greater in height than in breadth (Plate II) 
The central arch has four receding planes, while the arches of wings have 
two. This provision, however, does not improve the impression of the arches 
which are too broad and shapeless to be aesthetically appealing Wings are 
protected above by chhajjas. Superstructure cousists of three domes and 
pinnacles which crown the conical bastions at the rear corners. Instead of 
squinches, corbelled pendentives have been used in the phase of transition ; 
they have ornamental niches in plaster giving illusion of stalactite (Plate ITI). 
The sides have oriel-windows, one each. Ashlar stone has been used in the 
construction of the facade, though the arches have been almost entirely 
plastered over. 


It is, however, in the interior that the plaster work has been most lavishly 
spread. Except for the mihrabs on the Qibla wall, which are finished tastefully 
in red stone, the whole interior surface has been plastered over, into which 
calligraphic and geometrical designs are deeply cut in incised technique. 
The soffit of the dome has an extremely exquisite arabesque pattern, This 
incised stucco ornament has been most profusely employed, and probably there 
is no other monument at Delhi which can be compared with ісіп the elabora- 
tion of this art. Hundreds of Our'ánic verses have been inscribed here in 
incised plaster, which have no doubt lost their original glare and colour but 
the deep undercuttings of which are still sharp and lively and work wonders 
on the aesthetic sense by the pleasant play of light and shadow. Besides the 
Arabic texts, there are also some interesting Persian inscriptions. Verses 
from Shaikh Sa'di's Gulistan and his Mathnawi, Bustan, have also been 
tastefully depicted on the facade The interior has also some Persian verses 
of philosophical character Curiously, the name of the scribe, Hamid Shah, 
who was also Imam of this mosque, has been inscribed in stone carving on 
the south of the central mihrab ; more specific is his record in the northern- 
most bay that the written word lasts while the writer disappears from earth ; 
hence the scribe, he noted, spent his time in writing so that these inscriptions 
may remain as a memorial. This is how the epigraphical truth has been 
proclaimed to posterity in this treasure-house of epigraphy 


However, the Bara-Gumbad Masjid 1s architecturally a poor product of 
this age. Exteriorily it is dominated by such grotesque features as conical 
bastions at the rear side and broad unimpressive arches on the facade which 
are in total disarray and confusion. "Though they are pointed, they lack the 
necessary height. "The receding planes which unduly emphasise the outlines 
of the broad arch have spoiled the charm of the facade. Domes, chhajjas 
and oriel-windows have saved some effect, but, as a whole, the mosque is a 
sad failure. If there is an idea which is successfully represented here it is of 
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the beautiful incised stucco-art and it is this aspect which is predominant in 
its construction as well as finish, it appears that the architect was more 
concerned with providing straight and curved surfaces for Hamid Shah for 
the exhibition of Qur'ànic and Persian poetic verses than with designing it in 
a way which could have marked the advancement of architecture during the 
last three centuries. 


The Moth-ki-Masjid, (see Fig 1 for plan) too belongs to the reign of 
Sikandar Lodi and was built a little later by his Prime Minister, Miyan Bhua, 
c. 1500. It has a raised plinth and an enclosed court and also a monumental 
gateway with large-scale stone-work on the eastern side Тһе gateway had 
Qur’anic inscriptions tastefully carved on white marble slabs on its sides, а 
few of which have, however, survived But the architect has devoted his 
attention primarily to the designing of the sanctuary (Plate IV). Conscious 
of the weakness of the arches of the Bara-Gumbad Masjid, he modified his 
arches in shape and proportions Тһеу do not remain here as prominently 
broad as in the preceding example and assume a pleasant and harmonious 
verticality which was absent at the Bara-Gumbad Masjid Receding planes 
have been retained but with a greater point at the apex and a more pleasant 
effect. The projection containing the central arch is in fact an aiwan with such 
accessory features as an oriel-window above the archway and panels with 
sunk arched niches on both sides along the whole elevation exquisitely flank- 
ing it These side piers have slight batter As a matter of fact, such panels 
have been given on all piers on the facade ( Plate V ) and it is with the 
combination of these niches that the impression of the facade is made up. 
Wings have chhajjas as in the preceding example. The whole facade 1s mostly 
finished in stone—red sandstone marvellously set with grey granite and 
quartzose for an extremely graceful effect. Spandrels of the arches have 
plaster medallions (which were originally coloured) bearing beautiful 
arabesque designs. ‘The whole is superimposed by three symmetrical domes 
on the skyline, one in the centre and two at extreme ends, which provide a 
splendid crowning to this sanctuary 


The interior, composed of five bays, has also been pleasantly finished 
Both squinches and corbelled pendentives have been employed in the phase 
of transition. Stone has been largely used to make piers, pilasters, voussoirs 
of arches, pendentives, bracket-stones and mihrabs. It is largely ashlar but 
recourse to chiselled stone has also been had on а considerable scale Plaster- 
art 15 mostly limited to medallions on the spandrels of arches and squinches 
and on the apex of soffits It is with an inimitable skill that harmony and 
rhythm of ornament between stone and stucco-art has been successfully 
maintained to bring about an extremely beautiful effect in the interior 


That the architect of the Moth-ki-Masjid refused to concentrate his skill 
only on ornamentation of the sanctuary and also took in hand certain 
architectural features for effect is indicated by the use here of octagonal 
double-storeyed towers which replace the conical bastions of the preceding 
example, attached to the angles of the rear side (Plate VI). They are 
entirely built ef stone with such elements as arched openings and chhajjas 
supported on brackets on all sides. They not only flank the sanctuary but 
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also combine beautifully with the domes. Тһе sides have beautiful oriel- 
windows  Chhatris have also been used at the north-east and south-east 
corners to complement the effect of the towers of the Oibla wall Every 
feature, even the stone tapering turrets at the quoins of this wall, belong to a 
superior order Оп the whole, two aspects of its conception, firstly, various 
pleasant features of its design and their harmonious proportions 1n the total 
unity and, secondly, large-scale stone-work—ashlar and chiselled, red and 
grey—marvellously used together along with plaster medallions, make the 
Moth-ki-Masjid a perfectly successful example of this class. 


It is curious that 1t marks such a vast difference from the Bara-Gumbad 
Masjid which preceded it hardly by а decade A style could not have 
developed within such a short period of time In all probability, therefore, 
the beautiful design and finish of this mosque can be ascribed to its builders, 
the patron who took the initiative and financed it, the architect who designed 
it and the native stone artisans who transformed the idea into stone. It 
adequately brings home the efficacy of stone-work in the successful presenta- 
tion of building from the architectural point of view in India. Though no 
doubt the incised plaster work of medallions is also of the finest quality 
which is found at Delhi and rivals some of the best examples of typically 
Islamic brand, it belongs to the sphere of decoration and is only a secondary 
aspect of architecture It does not play any part in the total effect of the 
building, which 1s wholly made up of a harmonious combination of such 
structural features as arches, chhajjas, oriel-windows, towers and domes. It 
marks the beginning of the architectonic impression in this class. 


The Jamali-Kamali Masjid situated near the Qutub, Delhi, was built 
during Babur’s reign, (с. 1528-29) by Shaikh Fadlu'llah alias Jalal Khan 
Jalali in the prevalent style It also belongs to the class of Panchmukhi 
mosques and marks an advancement on the Moth-ki-Masjid in many respects. 
Though it also has an enclosed compound, it consists of a sanctuary alone 
which is, as usual, five-chambered The interior is simpler than that of the 
Moth-ki-Masjid inasmuch as both the plaster and stone-carving ornaments 
have been minimised. Mihrabs have carved inscriptions, all being Qur’anic 
verses. It is the facade which has been specifically treated by the architect 
(Plate VII). The central aiwan is contained within a frame which has been 
adequately marked out and emphatically projects forward the wings It has 
a pleasant batter Instead of the panels and niches along the elevational 
line, stone turrets have been attached to the quoins of its sides. These are 
in four storeys demarcated by bold string courses, having rounded and 
angular flutes like the Qutub Minar. Most probably these turrets were 
originally crowned by lotus pinnacles which have been destroyed. The aiwan 
has a fringe of spearheads along its intrados and stone rosettes in high relief 
in the spandrels. It contains the arched entrance (opening into the nave) 
and crowning it a graceful miniature oriel-window which wonderfully adds 
to the impression of this arch. This central arch has double planes, while 
arches of the wings have triple planes. Their piers have ornamental arches 
sunk into oblong panels. Stone rosettes in high relief have also been used in 
the spandrels of the side arches and they are set with the planes and outlines 
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of these arches more beautifully than the plaster medallions of the Moth-ki- 
Masjid. Тһе frieze of wings also has oblong panels containing arched niches 
and rosettes in high relief—all in stone which has been judiciously selected 
in different tints and tones, white marble and whitish and grey sandstone and 
greyish quartzose for different features. As it seems, these wings were 
originally protected by а chhajja which has now dwindled. Superstructure 
is composed of a single dome which roofs the пауе Towers have also been 
used at the corners of the rear side, though later restorations have much 
changed their complexion and spoiled the original charm. 


It would thus be seen that the facade of the Jamali-Kamali Masjid 

has been most artistically treated and has the following pleasing features ° 

l. turrets at the quoins of the frame which contains the central arch; 

. aiwan, containing the central arch, with fringe of spearheads; 

. ornamental oriel-window above the central arch ; 

. usage of an extremely graceful form of pointed arch ; 

. Stone rosettes in high relicf on the spandrels of the aiwan and all the five 

arches of the facade ; 

6. harmonious treatment of receding planes of arches, double in the central 
arch and triple in others ; 

7. manipulation of oblong panels containing sunk ornamental niches and 
rosettes in high relief on piers and friezes of the wings; 

8. a high dome reposing over the aiwan, which was originally flanked by 
pinnacles crowning the turrets rising from the quoins of the central bay. 


лғ 


T wo dominant aspects of this facade are the greatest amount of stone 
workmanship and perfectly proportionate combination of various parts, truly, 
two mutually antagonistic features as arch and oriel-window and as sunk 
arched niche and raised lotus rosette, in the totality of the monument Тһе 
composition is entirely unified and harmonious. It is surprising that the 
architect laid emphasis on sculpturesque decor and play of lights and shadows 
in the third dimension, instead of relying on typically Islamic colour com- 
binations in painting, stucco or glazed-tiling technique, as he had been doing 
previously in the designing of facade. It proclaims not only the readmission 
of the indigenous builder into the schemes of the architectural style of the 
Delhi Sultanate but also adoption of his constructional methods and devices 
and aesthetic standards His ornamental themes did not exist independently 
of architecture, never dominated the structure and, in fact, belong to the 
total form. Though they constituted almost an integral part of the archi- 
tecture, they were employed mainly for supplementing the architectonic effect 
and it is here at the Jamali-Kamali Masjid more distinctly than anywhere 
else in pre-Mughal art that this doctrine is writ large. 


It was not a one-way traffic only ; the Hindu builders, too, freely borrowed 
the features which were introduced into India-subsequent to the establishment 
of the Delhi Sultanate. They could have been suspicious of the efficacy of 
these elements at the initial stage, but gradually the sentiments reconciled 
with the utility, advantage and, above all, the effect. Тһе ruins of the great 
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Vishwanath Temple of Banares, which was built some time in the 14th century 
A.D. and was demolished by Aurangzeb, has some interesting remains іп this 
respect. The ruined garbhagriha, which is now attached to the western wall 
of the mosque, has a pointed-arch form with a fringe of lotus-buds (Plate УШ). 
This is wholly ornamental. More significant is the ornamental squinch at 
the corner which has been employed mainly for aesthetic impression, as 
corbelled ceiling technically does not require a squinch. Instead of 
the horizontal courses of corbelling being treated in the usual manner, they 
have a profusion of ornamental niches and pendents in series, one over the 
other, giving an impression of stalactite Obviously, all these features came 
through assimilation and absorption of two arts—Hindu and Islamic. The 
buildings of Maharana Kumbha, mainly at Chittorgarh, have similar inter- 
esting features. Тһе Man-Mandir of Gwalior built by Raja Mansingh 
Tomara (с. 1500) is most 1mportant in this reference It has cupola-roofed 
chhatris crowning the bastions of the eastern facade, arch-forms and glazed- 
tiling and vaulted and wagons-vaulted ceilings. (Plates IX and X). It is in 
this way that gradually a composite style of architecture was taking shape. 
It prepared the ground for the Mughals, about the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century, to remove whatever hesitation and handicap had remained and work 
out a perfectly assimilated and unified style of architecture which is thoroughly 
national in character and outlook. 


It was about the same time that а Panchmukhi masjid was built at the 
Chamni-Ghat, Patna It has five domes, 1.е., one over each bay of the 
sanctuary and octagonal towers at the rear corners. It is, however, entirely 
built of brick and almost the whole facade and interior have been overlaid 
with glazed-tiles in rich colour. It is this colour which is its predominant 
aspect and it is this which baffles the eye; the architectonic effect is insigni- 
ficant and it does not occupy any remarkable place іп the evolution of the 
Panchmukhi mosque. 


More important from this point of view 1s Humayun’s Mosque at Agra, 
situated on the left bank of the river Jamuna in the village Kachhpura. It 
is also a sanctuary with a five-arched facade, though the wing on either side 
of the central nave is composed of double-bays in two aisles instead of the 
usual two, thus having four chambers on either side (see Fig. 2 for plan) which 
were originally roofed by cupolas. Тһе south wing has been almost entirely 
destroyed Curiously, the nave has a lofty aiwan оп its face (Plate XI) which 
conceals the dome roofing the nave behind it In essence, it is pylon of the 
Jaunpur mosque Traces of plaster-work and glazed-tiling have survived. 
'The carved stone slabs in the nave bear historical inscriptions in Persian. 
Тһе one on the right hand side reads: "The King of the domain of faith is 
Muhammad Humayun, the basis of whose worth is the vortex of the revolving 
heaven. At his high command and exalted decree this auspicious floor and 
roof were made. Ав date of completion of this home...‘The King of the 
domain of Faith, Muhammad Humayun,’ А.Н. 937” (A.D. 1530). The left 
hand side inscription records: “‘This religious edifice is pure like the heart 
of a Sufi. То deny its purity were injustice. As it was completed at the 
expense of Zain of Khaf, its date lies in the words ‘at the expense of Zain the 
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Khafi' (937/1530). Pardoned may Бе һе who remembers...the composer and 
writer Sahab-Ulhadi." This mosque was thus built in the year of Humayun's 
accession. But, though the artisans trained in the prevalent architectural 
style were employed to bring it into form, no adequate thought seems to have 
been given to its design and no effort made to build it with stone which was 
a costlier, though a much superior, material and what ultimately came up was 
a crude and confused building, the importance of which does not so much һе 
in its position in the evolution of the Panchmukhi mosque as in the fact that 
itis one of the earliest monuments of the Grand Mughals and marks the 
primitive stage when the Mughal art bad not even made a modest beginning 
and the prevalent norms and standards of art provided the sole criterion. 
Though, thus, it belongs to the class of Panchmukhi mosques, the status of 
Humayun's mosque in its evolution is insignificant—as a matter of fact, 
even behind the Bara-Gumbad Masjid It is the Jamali-Kamali Masjid 
which marks the perfect specimen in this phase; it was preparation for the 
perfect and the most beautiful mosque of this class, viz., the Qila-i-Kuhna 
Masjid situated in the Old Fort, Delhi, which is erroneously claimed to 
have been built by Sher Shah. А closer scrutiny of the data has shown, on 
the other hand, that it owes its origin to Humayun and can be rightly 
placed in the age of the Mughals. 


It looks strange that the architectural style of the Delhi Sultanate found 
its fruition and perfection, viz , such beautiful square (vargákàr) tombs as 
Bagh-i-Alam-ka-Gumbad and Bare-Khan-ka-Gumbad ; octagonal (astabhuj) 
tombs like the tomb of Hasan Khan Sur and tomb of Sher Shah Sur at Sasaram 
and Panchmukhi mosques like Moth-ki-Masjid, Jamali-Kamali Masjid and the 
Qila-i-Kuhna Masjid during the first half of the 16th century which was the 
most turbulent age of the history of northern India. It saw Sikandar Lodi 
engaged in bitter conflict with Gwalior, Hatkant and the nearby regions; 
then [brahim Lodi struggling with his peers and also measuring swords with 
Rajputs under Rana Sanga; the trio, Mewar, Gujarat and Malwa, con- 
tinuously in the field, one against the other; then Babur firing his guns at 
Panipat and Khanwa, overthrowing the Afghans and setting at nought the 
political aspirations of the Rajputs; sometimes the North encroaching upon 
the susceptibilities of the Deccan and vice versa; then Sher Shah playing a 
dangerous game of hide-and-seek with Humayun from Agra to Gaur and 
ultimately overthrowing him Most of the decisive and epoch-making battles 
of medieval Indian History, e.g., the battles of Panipat, Khanwa, Surajgarh, 
Chausa and Kannauj (Bilgram), were fought during this age. Апа yet it was 
the most creative epoch of the pre-Mughal period. It shows that when an 
art takes root in the soil of the land, consequent to the setting in of a cultural 
epoch, it grows almost uninterrupted by political turmoil in natural course 
by its own inherent strength and vitality, sustains the pressure of external 
conditions and successfully produces some formulae and standards which 
guide the esthetic ambitions of the coming generations and enable them to 
produce masterpieces of art during a period of peace and prosperity. It is 
on this solid foundation that the Great Mughals of India began to build 
their art and this is what they owe to the heritage bequeathed to them. 
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ENSIGNS OF ROYALTY AT THE MUGHAL COURT 
(IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY )* 


S. P. Verma 


A8U’L FADL considers the fondness of the kings for external splendour 

asa reason for the adoption of such symbols.! The insignia that he 
mentions in the A’in-1-Akbari? belong to the court of Akbar but seem to have 
been perpetuated from earlier times. Тһе Muslims added the emblems of 
sovereignty which included sun, tiger, ibex and a set of standards ending in 
golden disks, globes, heads of dragon, animals' head, spearhead, etc., etc 
There are innumerable types of Mughal emblems. Тһе stylised head of 
bird with an elongated beak and a curved neck is typical. The geometric 
designs displaying circles, ellipse and symmetrical figures of the utensils, etc., 
are common. Snake, dragon and elephant, human head are less frequently 
found. The heads of animals—wild-goat, stag, tiger, horse, sheep and a 
dragon (symbol of heaven)—employed 1n the ornamentation of the thrones, 
boats and hilts, etc, are not merely decorative; they have emblematic 
Significance. Тһе shades, viz., scarlet, orange, green or purple used іп the 
cloth of standards and flags, too, are of emblematic significance 


Broadly speaking, there were three categories of insignia: the royal 
insignia, the use of which was the special privilege of the king; the insignia 
bestowed upon princes or used by them as a matter of course ; and the insignia 
granted to distinguished nobles 1n recognition of some special services or to 
symbolise their status. Some of these were used as routine while others were 
displayed on formal occasions. For all the insignia depicted in the illustra- 
tions we have to depend for terminology on what Abu’! Fadl has listed in the 


Аза. 
The awrang: (Plates I and II, Figs. 1-24) 


The thrones depicted in the illustrations are necessarily the representation 
of those actually used by the emperor. Тһе painters must have drawn the 





(*) A study based on the miniature paintings contained ın the illustrated MSS.: Akbarnama 
(Victoria and Albert Museum, Chester Beatty Collection), Razmnama (City Palace 
Museum, Jaipur; Baroda State Museum, Baroda); Anwar-i-Suhaili (Bharat Kala 
Bhavan, Varanas1); Tarikh-1-Khandan-i-Timuria (Khuda Bakhsh Library, Patna); 
Diwan-i-Hafiz (Rampur State Library, Rampur) and Baburnama (British Museum, 
London; Moscow State Museum of Oriental Cultures, Moscow; National Museum, 
Delhi). 

(1) d"in-i-Akbari (Bloch.): Vol. I, p. 52. 

(2) Ibid. 
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figures from their personal observation of the thrones used by Akbar,’ or from 
fancy However, some characteristics are common to all which, we can 
safely presume, must have been traditional. The thrones used in the palaces 
for holding the grand court or for restricted audience consist of a square 
pavilion with roof supported by four thin cylindrical columns; the main 
seat; and generally a payadan or what may be called a stair for stepping up 
to the sitting place.* Besides the payadan, sometimes a stair’ was connected 
for stepping upto the seat (Fig 15), with the thrones supported on high legs. 
The seat 1s smaller in size and hexagonal in shape. Seats, square in shape,® 
are there but less frequently used The back seat would be generally 4 to 5 
feet high and in the shape of a betel leaf. 


Apart from these common characteristics, the thrones admitted con- 
siderable variety in the patterns of embellishment. For instance, the edges 
of the back seat may be foliated or cusped like an arch.” On the top it may 
be mounted a pinnacle of the shape of the flame, or the tall balas, or a bud, 
or a bird in stylised form, or two to three round spheres with an arrow head 
(Figs. 10-13). Occasionally royal-umbrella (chhatra) is connected with the 
back seat. The legs are generally curved А royal seat, a thakht (Fig. 1)— 
a seat made of planks—may have short legs of the common shape composed 
of two or three spheres of varying sizes. Others have high legs; curved or 
straight, ending in the animal's head—a cat, a tiger, a duck and sometimes 
the claw (panja) of a dragon? (Figs. 16-24). Rarely, we come across an 
imperial throne without legs!? (Fig. 7). 


The external decoration was provided by profuse engravings and an 
abundance of precious stones, gold and silver chips, all studded in beautiful 
patterns reminiscent of the costly Iranian carpets and of minute floral patterns 
of brocade of the medieval times. Тһе seat was covered with thick cushions 
probably of velvet but profusely decorated by gold-thread work. Тһе long 
round pillow (the gaw-takya of today), which too is done in elaborate decora- 
tive gold-thread work, makes the rest for the back of the king. 





(3) Ain (Bloch.): Vol. I, op. cit., plate 1х, p. 52. 


(4) Razmnama : pls. 20, 30 (Baroda) ; pls. 31, 37, 38, 73, 79 (Jaipur) ; Tarikh-i-Khandan-i- 
Timuria ; ff. 5b, 40b, 89b, 90a, 118b, 123a, 126b, 131b, 136b, 144b, 182a, 205b, 206b 
(Patna), Akbarnama ; pls. 9, 27, 50, 52, 75, 79, 94, 114 (V. A.) ; Diwan-i Hafiz; f. 19 
(Rampur); Anwar-i-Suhaili; ff. 5, 134, 208 (Varanasi). 


(5) Tarikh* ff. 40b, 284a (Patna). 


(6) Razm: pl 9 (Baroda); pls. 27, 68 (Jaipur); Anwar : ff. 62a, 90a, 254a (Patna); Akbar: 
f. 201 (C B.); pl. 23 (V.A.). 


(7) Akbar: f. 1, 6b (C.B.); pls. 9, 27, 50, 75, 79, 94. (V.A.) ; Diwan: f. 19 (Rampur) ; Razm: 
pls. 39, 79, 86 (Jaipur): Tarikh: ff. 40b, 104a, 118a, 123a, 131b, 136b, 144b, 182a, 205b, 
206b, 284a, 328b (Patna). 


(8) Razm: pl. 20 (Baroda) : pls. 12, 37, 39, 65 (Jaipur); Tarikh: ff. 136b, 284a (Patna). 


(9) Akbar: f. 49b ; (C.B.); pls. 9, 27, 50, 75, 79 (V.A.) ; Diwan: f. 19 (Rampur); Razm: 
pl. 16 (Jaipur): Tarikh: ff. 89b, 118a, 123b, 126b, 182a, 205b, 206b, 328b (Patna). ' 


(10) Anwar: f. 5 (Varanasi). 
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The chhatra : (Plate ПІ, Figs. 1-9) 


The chhatra or the royal umbrella was second in importance only to the 
throne. It has in fact been a universal ensign of royalty. The monarchs of 
ancient India were called chhatrapati: one, to whom behoves a chhaitra. 
Among the Muslims the practice of using the chhaira was quite old. In the 
Christian world and among the Chinese, too, the umbrella has been a 
symbol of the royalty. It seems to originate in the conception that a 
king is the representative of God on earth and the chhatra was the symbol of 
divine blessings, the expression of God's protective shadow on his head. 


The prop of the chhairais usually very long. It could be fixed to a throne 
or carried by an attendant close to the person of the king outside the palace 
or on a battlefield Its practical importance lay in its being visible to 
everyone from far and near, ensuring the presence of the king. 


The chhairas depicted in the illustrations are all of the same form, with 
slight variations in the shapes of their domes and in decorative patterns.!! 
It is like a broad-based, small dome with a pinnacle. Тһе base is girdled by 
a broad band and ornamented with the costliest jewels.!? The figure shown 
in Plate III (Fig. 3) is characteristically similar to the one found in the 
Азп Тһе chhatra of Akbar is far more profusely decorated with gems and 
precious metals all over, but is of a simple shape. 


The sayaban: (Plate HI, Figs. 10-15) 


The sayaban was also intended to provide shade and hence was also 
called aftabgw. It had а long pole, ten to twelve feet in size. On the top of 
1t was mounted a large fan, about a yard in length and of the shape of a big 
leaf The shape of the fan has varied. It may be egg-shaped, spherical 
ог conical. It was bedecked with a number of jewels.'5 


The kawkaba: (Plate III, Figs. 16-20) 


Abu’] Fadl does not give a sufficient description of this ensign but states 
simply that it was used to be placed outside the assembly hall.'5 Тһе lexico- 
graphers describe it as a polished ball, probably of metal," intended to 
announce the presence of the king at state business. "The illustrations have 
at least three of its representation.! In one of the illustrations it appears like 


(11) Akbar. pl. 63, 65 (V.A.); Razm: pls. 6, 37, 39, 73, 83, 95 (Jaipur); Tarikh: ff. 47b, 
54a, 55b, 59b (Patna). 


(12) "The chatr, or umbrella, 1s adorned with the most precious jewels, of which there are 
never less than seven."  A'in (Bloch ); Vol. I, op. cit, p. 52. 


(13) Ibid. Plate IX, Fig 5. 

(14) "The Sayaban is of an oval form, a yard in length, and its handle, like that of the 
umbrella, ıs covered with brocade and ornamented with precious stones.” bid; Akbar: 
ff. 1, 19, 22, 88 (С.В); pls. 14, 15, 21a, 33, 41, 61, 77, 81, 83, 85, 97, 99, 110, 133 (У.А.); 
Tarikh : 12a, 26b, 32a, 48b, 322a, 323a (Patna). 

(15) Ibid., p. 52. А 

(16) “Тһе Kawkaba, of which several are hung up before the assembly hall.” Ibid. 

(17) Steingass, p. 1063. 

(18) Plate Ш, (Figs. 16-20). i 
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a solid ball with an inner core or а circle’? (Fig. 16) In another it hangs just 
like a globe” (Fig. 19). In the third one it resembles a lotus bud with 
distinct markings of the petals”! (Fig. 17). 


The kawkaba, the sayaban, the chhatra and the throne were the ensigns 
which only the king had the privilege to use.? : 


The ‘alam: (Plate IV, Figs. 1-36) 


The ‘alam is an Arabic word for standard which may be of any kind, a 
flag or any other similar ensign. Тһе ‘alams of the Mughals are peculiar im 
their form, though they vary from king to king The ‘alams are displayed on 
occasions of festivity or war and seldom less than five at a time.? With. 
slight variations in the heads, the Akbari ‘alams are all the same. Akbar, fond 
as he was of innovation, got his ‘alams made in varying designs and sizes and 
called them by different names too.?* 


The ‘alams displayed in the illustrations are generally flat in two dimen- 
sions with the suggestion of plastic relief. Тһе distinctions mads by Abu'l 
Fadl in the Aim are not strictly followed by painters. ‘Alams depicted 
are similar in their decor and embellishment to the variations of their 
heads. А thick lock of the yak-tail may or may not be attached below the 
emblem. Costly cloth of varying shades, green, purple, orange, red апа 
blue, etc., embellished with floral motifs is wrapped around the poles А few 
are without cloth. 


The emblems are designed in the traditional form of floral motifs, 
stylised human or animal heads, or a dragon or forms of utensils similar %- 
the minas, provided with two spouts Symmetry, as a matter of rule, is 
followed in their forms. Тһе emblem designed with the heads of dragon 
(symbol of heaven) shows its affinity to Chinese tradition. The human 
face, probably the sun, employed as an emblem is a Persian tradition. Осса- 
sionally, an inscription of Allah appears on the flat surface of the ‘alam’s 
head. 


The f/ag: (Plate II, Figs. 25-28) 


Akbar's flag is very simple. Generally, it is made of long, triangular 
cloth but is not very broad. Flags made of broad cloth are trifoliated and 
short in length. Аз a matter of course, no emblem appears on them Тһе 
emblem of a shining sun rarely comes to our view (Fig 28). It is similar to 
that displayed in Plate IX, Fig. 1 (A’in, Bloch.). Abu’l Fadl?’ has mentioned 


(19) Baburnama . f. 306 (B M.) 

(20) Akbar: pl. 65 (V.A.): Tarikh: f. 46b (Patna); Bab: ff. 94, 273 (В М.) 
(21) Bab: f. 294 (Б.М.). - 
(22) A’in (Bloch): Vol. I, op. cit., p. 52. 
(23) "When the king rides out, no less than five of these are carried along with the Qur,. 

wrapped up in scarlet cloth bags.” Ibid. 
(24) Ibid. 
(25) Ibid. 


i 
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that the shamsas—pictures of the sun affixed on the gates or on the walls of 
the palaces—were illuminated in the night. The stem ofthe flags ended ina 
spearhead from which occasionally hung tuffs of yak-tail. 


The chanwar ; or camari; or cauri: (Plate П, Fig. 29) 


A typically oriental sign of dignity shown in the illustrations is the 
chanwar, the fly-whisk.?5 Its handle is generally well decorated and the fluff 
of the hair very thick. 

And more details may be observed and a variety of items: costumes, 
ornaments, utensils, technological-gadgets, etc., etc.; may be studied with the 
help of textual evidences, as it is the Akbari paintings along with other 
collections that provide us with a valuable source for the study of Mughal 
Culture. However, such studies will largely cover only the life in the court. 





(26) Encyclopaedia of World Art; Vol. IV, p. 720. 
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NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


AL-GHAZALI, ON THE DUTIES OF 
BROTHERHOOD, translated by Muhtar 
Holland , published by Latimar New Dimen- 
sions Ltd , London ; pages 94 Price in О К. 
£295 


The development of Muslim religious 
thought reached its most mature stage during 
the "middle period" of Islamic civilization 
corresponding to 945-1111 A D. and was m 
marked contrast to ‘the enthusiasm of some 
of its earlier ventures which sometimes seemed 
to be naive or even one-sided. The intellectual 
resources of the several pre-Islamic traditions 
had by now been fully assimilated and several 
channels of enquiry opened up in the previous 
centuries were being pursued Among these 
the most notable was the gradual synthests 
of falsafah with generally accepted religious 
belief begun at first with al-Farabi and later 
developed by Ibn Sina by making the system 
of Aristotle serviceable both for the 
understanding and disciplining of religious 
experience. Similarly, during this period 
kalam as a speculative method gradually 
became independently mature and was success- 
ful ın winning over even the Shariah-minded 
“ulema, but its relation to falsafah continued 
to remain its great problem. In this the most 
notable contribution was made by Imam-al- 
Haramayn Juvayni (1028-1085), who tried to 
work out a middle position between sheer 
determinism of ahl-1-Hadith that only God 
could really make or do anything and indeter- 
minate free will However, the position 
remained nebulous, as more the kalam was 
rationally elaborated the more it came into 
conflict with falsafah and consequently 
henceforth ıt took the form of restating the 
conclusions of falsafah to accord with Islamic 
teachings It was Juvayni's famous disciple, 
Abu Hamid Muhammad Ghazali (1058-1111), 
who was destined not only to make kalam 
meet falsafah on its own terms by making 
full use of the latter's resources but also to 
initiate a new approach to religion which went 


far beyond kalam as a means of reaching 
truth. 


As the Director of the famous Nizamiyyah 
Madrasah at Baghdad at the early age of 33, 
Ghazal won great prestige with all sections 
of people, including even the Shariah-minded 
‘ulema, as a teacher of fiqh law and kalam, 
particularly with his incisive 1nnovations in 
the latter. Yet he became dissatisfied with 
these very acceptable expositions, being 
assailed with grave personal doubts as to the 
validity of his religious thinking, which ulti 
mately led him to resign his post to seek 
seclusion іп Damascus and Jerusalem where 
he could adopt the Sufi approach in resolving 
this crisis іп his intellectual and spiritual life. 
This earnest exploration of every branch of 
religious thought, together with the sufi 
experience, he succeeded in achieving 
resolved not only all his earlier doubts but 
also established an unimpeachable intellectual 
basis for religious leadership which he soon 
assumed. He described his experiences during 
this period іп *Al-Mungidh min-al-dalal" 
“Deliverer from Error,” but his magnum opus 
1s the “Thyau’l-‘ulum al-din” or the “Revival of 
the Religious Sciences,” in which he interprets 
the whole of corpus of the Shariah as a means 
for sober personal observance. Under Sufi 
mspiration he gives every Shariah rule a 
devotional dimension so that it can become 
the starting point for inner purification. This 
monumental work can be divided into four 
parts: the first deals with the Islamic forms 
of worship, 1.е., ritual prayers, fasting, etc., 
the second with the behaviour of a Muslim as 
a member of a community, the third with the 
perils of the soul and the fourth with the 
means for attaining salvation. 


The book under review is an English 
translation from the second part of “уа” 
and the reasons which led the translator to 
select this part are given m the Foreword in 
words which are most moving. Describing 
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why he chose to embrace Islam, he says, “I 
could see the truth in other religions, but here 
the Truth was plamest to me. The second 
consideration was the Islamic emphasis on 
brotherhood. I had been stirred by the 
Qur'ànic ideal of brotherhood of believers in 
the Way of God; I had been moved literally 
to tears by accounts of the fraternal acts of 
the Prophet Muhammad and bis Companions 
(what openness 1n the feelings they must have 


known); I was also influenced by my 
encounters with Muslims of today. I had 
met Muslims from all walks of lıfe.. . I 


sensed that, among very many of the Muslims 
I came to know, the spirit of brotherhood 
was very much alive and expressed itself in 
their attitudes and behaviour." (page 11) 


As pointed out by the translator, 1t has 
been the custom since the earliest titnes for 
Muslims to commit themselves to a "contract" 
of brotherhood with fellow Muslims. Al- 
Ghazali points out that this contract comprises 
eight duties. Each of these constitutes а 
chapter of the book. 


The first duty is the material one, viz., 
conferment upon your brother a certam 
right to your property. This is illustrated 
by quotations from the prophetic tradition 
and examples of earlier saints. 


Тһе second duty 15 "to render personal 
aid 1n the satisfaction of needs, attending to 
them without waiting to be asked, and giving 
them priority over private needs " 


The third "concerns the tongue which 
should sometimes be silent and at other times 
speak out." The fourth again concerns the 
tongue which in this case should be used to 
speak out 1n circumstances described. 


The fifth duty "is forgiveness of mistakes 
and failings,” while the sixth is "to pray for 
your brother, during his life and after his 
death, that he may have all he might wish for 
himself, his family and his dependents." 


The seventh duty 1s "loyalty and sincerity" 
and loyalty is "steadfastness in love and 
maintaining it to the death with your brother, 
and after his death with his children and his 
fellows." The last is not to "discomfort 
your brother with things that are awkward 
for him." 


The postscript іп the book gives а 
"general account of the manners of social 
intercourse and of sitting іп company with 
various classes of men—culled from the words 
of the wise." 


This ıs really a delightful little book and 
15 sure to be welcomed by most Muslims 
who do not have the time or the inclination 
to delve into the four large volumes of the 
“уа” even 10 translation 10 order to pick up 
gems of original thought or "encounter al- 
Ghazali's vast erudition ın the Ойгап and 
Prophetic Tradition” It ıs also likely to be 
useful to those increasing numbers of non- 
Muslims who, as a consequence of the 
“world-wide influence of Islam once more 
being felt," would like to read more about 
the contribution to the sum-total of human 
knowledge of one whom Prof. W. Montgomery 
Watts considers “ав the greatest Muslim after 
Mubammad." The get-up and printing are 
really superb and the book is well worth the 
price 


Lastly, this reviewer sincerely hopes that 
Prof Muhtar Holland undertakes the transla- 
поп of other parts of "Ihya" with the same 
кеуш and affection displayed in the present 
wor 


M. AsGHAR ASHRUFF 


ж * * 


THE HOUSE OF ISLAM, by Kenneth 
Cragg, 2nd ed. Dickenson Publishing Com- 
pany, California; pages 175, 1975. Price not , 
marked 


The author has written several books 
showing his devotion to Christianity and deep 
understanding of Islam Не ıs thus of the 
same class as Massignon, Nicholson and 
Arberry. The volume forms part of a series 
called the "Religious life of man," and in 
addition to Islam, Chinese апа Japanese 
religion, Buddhism and Hinduism are also 
dealt with Мо better man could be selected 
to deal with Islam 1n the English speaking 
world ; and the result is a very perceptive and 
thought-provoking volume. 


The author has divided his subject under 
seven heads—God, the Prophet, the Qur'an, 
Law, Liturgy and Sufism, Ummah and Modern 
Developments. By way of introduction, he 
tells us that in Islam the world is divided into 
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two parts, dar al-Islam and dar al-Harb, 
usually rendered as the House of Islam and 
the House of War. But a better rendering 
would be the House of Islam and the House 
of non-Islam God to the Muslims is the 
Lord of all the worlds, its creator and 
provider, and He sent Muhammad as his 
Messenger. The quality ordinarily called 
risalat 15 named raséliyya by the author and 
he explains how he was different from an 
ordinary messenger. Although he 15 no more 
than man, he was the bearer of a special 
message to mankind; and “Моге than any 
religious leader, Muhammad symbolizes the 
alliance of power and religious ends (23).” 
Thus he was both a religious leader and a 
social reformer, and he also possessed 
charismatic power of an extraordinary 
character. 


The Qur'àn is a message to mankind 
through the Arabs, and therefore ıt was “ап 
Arabic Koran" that was revealed Тһе 
Arabic version has a mantra-value (if it 18 
permissible to borrow a convenient term from 
a different religion) and therefore cannot 
be translated for liturgical purposes It must, 
however, be rendered into some other language 
for being understood by the various races of 
man. It 1s not merely for teaching that the 
Qur’an was revealed ; it is also qua law that 
we have to consider ıt. For, in Islam, “law 
1s religion, and religion 1s law (45).” The 
law has been treated fairly well, but Cragg 
has not distinguished clearly between the 
divine and the human elements of the law, 
namely, consensus and analogy, and his cita- 
tion of the Qur’an, 17, 22-39 1s ап excellent 
instance of how the Qur'àn legislated directly 
in Islam. 


In the next section on the liturgy and the 
Sufi path, he shows how the ritual of worship 
may itself kill the spirit of devotion and lead 
to a search for mysticism as a surer light to 
reach God. So much has been written on 
Sufism that nothing new can now be said 
about it. It is enough to realise that, as 1n 
many other faiths, petrifaction of ritual leads 
to a sense of spiritual imsufficiency; 
1nsufficiency, to the mystic path; the mystic 
path to a flowermg of the religious spirit, 
leading man to extraordinary heights, and 
finally this very path leads to decadence. 

à ns this is in the тапа the story of Sufism in 
slam. 


The word ummah 15 used іп Islamic 
literature for the whole body of believers 
considered as a single unit of spiritual 
brotherhood. Іп a sense it 1s the counterpart 
of the Church in Christianity Тһе author 
has given its meaning adequately, but in 
describing it, he has gone through the whole 
span of Islamic history Instead of taking 
the original meaning, and giving a few later 
illustrations, he has taken a bird’s-eye view of 
Islam and this is the least satisfactory part of 
the book Quite often the meaning of ummah 
fails to be clearly visible in the maze of 
historical facts , іп any case one cannot deal 
with the historical development of the idea of 
ummah іп 30 pages, an idea which has 
developed іп 15 centuries in. more than 20 
countries and affected one-seventh of the 
population of the world 


The section on Modern Time 15 both 
original and learned, and some illustrations 
from the maghrib give a newer insight into 
problems of the contemporary scene 


We are living through times when all 
organised religions are being challenged by 
newer forces of destruction or reform, and 
any attempt such as the one before us, born 
of sympathy, understanding and scholarship, 
1s bound to be useful in clearing our minds 
and allowing it to rest on some solid founda- 
tions Religion, in the final analysis, 15 an 
individual quest, and this 1s a most worth- 
while effort for understanding the problems 
confronting Islam as a religion at the present 
time. 


ASAF A A, FYZEE 


* * * 


KHUTBAT-I-AZAD Бу the late 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad Published by 
Sahitya Akademi, Rabindra Bhawan, New 
Delhi, 1974; pp 436 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad ts one of 
the greatest orators of modern India His 
speeches in support of great causes delivered 
before vast audiences in the pre-independence 
days sounded like a fanfare of trumpets or 
the rallying of troops. As Union Minister 
of Education, however, his speeches wefe m 
more measured tones and in a moderate 
pitch, though always brillant, keeping a 
reserve of intensity and volume for thé final 
phrases, He was the kind of orator who, to 
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use the words of Cicero, was "not made by 
the tongue alone but by having a mind well 
filled with a generous supply of high and 
varied matter." 


Lord Chesterfield held the odd view that 
any one could tram himself to become a 
model of eloquence. According to him, 
oratory is not a gift, not a lucky chance, but 
a process‘ it has to be learned and worked 
at. [tis true that the ancients trained orators. 
But it 15 equally true that their efforts were 
somewhat barren of results Cicero's treatises 
on oratory could not produce one new Cicero. 
Glass cannot be changed into diamond. But 
diamond can be polished and chiselled. 
Mavlana Azad had inherited his eloquence 
from his father, Maulana Khairuddin, and 
practised the art as a small boy. His elder 
sister writes of him “Аз a child my brother 
was not interested im the usual games. At 
the age of seven or eight he would line up all 
the boxes and trunks іп the house and would 
announce that the tram had steamed in. He 
would put on the turban of his father and 
ask his sister to say loudly, “Please clear the 
way. The Delhi Maulana is here” We 
would say, “Brother, nobody 1s here; whom 
should we jostle and set aside to give you 
way?” He would remark, “This 1s Just a game. 
Imagine that many people have come to the 
station to receive me.” Then he would 
descend from the boxes and walk slowly with 
an old gait. He would stand on a pedestal 
or platform and ask his sisters to clap at his 
speech addressed to ап imagmary vast 
audience. We would object and say, “Here 
are only a few persons, not thousands” He 
would say, “It 1s make-believe. It 1s always 
so 1n make-believe ” 


Perhaps the first formal address of which 
we have any recorded evidence was made by 
Maulana Azad at the age of 15 in April, 
1904, at the annual meeting of the Anjuman 
Himayat-1-Islam, Lahore Тһе text of its 
speech 1s not available. His last speech 


. delivered on 15th February. 1958 was on the 


position of Urdu 1n India after independence. 
He died seven days later. 


The Sahitya Akademi has brought out a 
selection of Maulana Azad’s speeches and 
addresses as a commemorative edition of his 
collected writings іт Urdu, and this has been 


' edited with notes and introduction by Malik 


Ram. d 


Jan. 


The book under review contains fifteen 
speeches of Maulan Azad. 


It 15 a pity that the principles on the 
basis of which these speeches were selected 
have not been mentioned in the introduction. 
In the absence of such information the selec- 
tion may appear to be arbitrary. The reader 
also misses introductory notes to particular 
speeches outlining their background and 
context 


The selection covers the period from 1914 
to 1948, but leaves out all the Friday addresses 
deitvered by Maulana Azad in Ballyganj, 
Calcutta, from 1934 onwards which enthused 
the Muslims by giving a new interpretation 
of Islam and prepared them for sacrifices for 
the country. These addresses are included in 
Azad-ki Tagriren edited by Anwar Arif with 
introductory notes and published without date 
by New Taj Office, Delhi. The Sahitya 
Akademi selection also excludes the famous 
speech of Maulana Azad delivered after 
independence at Lucknow Muslim Conven- 
tion. His historic speech entitled "Martyrdom 
of Husain" delivered at Calcutta in December 
1921 1s also conspicuous by its absence. 
Similarly, Khutbat-i-Azad edited by Shorish 
Kashmiri (Labore, 1944, 3rd Edn.) and 
Khutbat-i-Abulkalam Azad published by 
Adabistan, Lahore, contain several important 
addresses which claim inclusion in any 
collection of his speeches. 


The Sahitya Akademi edition has some 
useful stray notes. But on page 24 an 
explanatory note on the excesses committed 
by European forces in Tabriz (page 24), 
Tripoli (page 24), Morocco (page 24) and 
Meshed (page 26) has been omitted. On 
page 25 Nishat Bey, on page 113 Shaikh 
Muhammad Abduh, Shaikh Muhammad 
Jazairi, Jamia-1-Zaitunya and Abdur Rahman 
Камак: and on page 259 Mir Fathullah 
Shirazi, on page 261 I‘jaz-1-Khusrawi, on 
page 262 Tafazzul Husain and on page 264 
Qazı Ahmad Gopamawi have been left out, 
although they deserved a notice. On page 
354 the name of Abu Qubays is incorrectly 
mentioned. The pagination 15 faulty: after 
page 344 appears page 349, after page 348 
appears 357 and after page 356 appears 345. 
The book is not devoid of printing errors and 
mistakes of calligraphy. 


KHWAJA AHMAD FARUQE 


1976 


ІЈМА AND LEGISLATION IN ISLAM, 
by Mohammed Abdul Khadeer; printed by 
Shivajt Press, Gunjbazar, Secunderabad 
First Edition, 1974, pp. 146. Price Rs. 30/-. 


It appears the book under review was 
originally a thesis submitted by the author 
for the degree of LL.M. and supervised by 
the late Waheedullah Khan, the then 
Principal of the Law College, Osmania 
University. 


It consists of ten chapters: Introduction, 
Definition and Authority of Ijmā‘, Classifica- 
tion of Ijmà', Importance and Theories of 
Ша”, Па“ as a solution to various problems 
of Islamic Legislation, Retention and Abroga- 
tion of Типа“, Decline of Ijma‘, Are the doors 
of Тута“ closed, Ijmà* in Islamic Legislation, 
and Scope of Ijmā‘. 


It 15 evident from the titles of the 
chapters that the author has tried to cover all 
aspects of Ijmà*. Nevertheless, he has not made 
out the concept and practice 1n their perspec- 
tives clearly. The most important aspect of 
the concept of Ijmà' is that it is a final 
consensus on а problem of legal significance 
for which there are one or more opinions 
expressed consequent to the exercise of 
Ijtehad. Ijtehad ıs the first step їп this 
direction and Tjmà' ıs the final acceptance of 
one through consensus  ljtehad may or may 
not be acceptable to all as a community, but 
once it becomes finally adopted by the Urn- 
mah (community) it becomes /jmà* and thus 
it 18 treated as a source of law Тһе fact that 
yma‘ ıs the result of consensus at the second 
stage 1n the process of law, has not been 
clearly brought out by the author Не says 
‘Very often we define Ijma as the unanimous 
consent of the learned men of the Muslim 
world at a certain time on a certain religious 
(also temporal) precept or practice for which 
there ıs no provision in the Qur'àn or 
Hadis’ It 15 not the unanimous opinion 
of the learned, but the consensus of 
the Ummah on a certain solution to a legal 
problem, be it of religious or temporal nature, 
that ıs called оа. Ummah may be limited 
by territory or a country or it may be com- 
posed of the Ummah in its entirety throughout 
the world. There must be the sanction of 
consensus of Ummah, and in this way Ummah 
1n fact exercises the sovereignty of Allah as 
His de facto vicegerent. Dealing with the 
definition of Imam Shafi, the author makes 
the following observation, “Ijma of the 
jurists 1s different from the Ijma of all Muslims 
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on essentials. The latter covers the whole 
Islamic world but is vague and general, 
whereas the Ijmà of jurists 1s geographically 
limited to the seat of the School in question 
and ıs concrete and elaborate” It is very 
difficult to appreciate what the author wishes 
to express by this observation Perhaps we 
miss the very important point that Imam 


Shafi‘i uses here the word Queda to sigaify 


their geographically limited entity as well as 
its applicability to Ummah Не has especially 
used this word to avoid ambiguity that could 


arise by the word 44) Ummah; as опе may 


tend to interpret Ummah as a universal 
Muslim entity, іп which case consensus may 
not appear to be practically possible, though 
this іп itself 15 a misconception. Imam Shafit 
15 very clear about the geographical as well 
as universal entities and he applies the term 
to both Now with regard to the author's 
doubts with regard to "vague, general against 
concrete situations and problems," the present 
reviewer would like to state that Ijtehad 15 
only in respect of the problems that are real 
and with which the Muslim community ts 
confronted іп a situation realistically Шта“ 
being a second stage of its natural process 
into consensus, there could be nothing vague 
or general as the author presumes Muslims 
in à certain country or geographical entity 
may face a certam situation. while those 
living ın other countries may vot have the 
same problems Even then if consensus 15 
attained іп that particular country, then the 
term “Tjma‘” 1s applicable to such consensus. 
But such consensus might have come about 
after the exercise of Ijtehad by one or the other. 
Tt 1s also possible that there may be situations 
and problems that might be real for all 
Muslims irrespective of the country and region 
they live in. Each community of Muslims in 
different countries or geographical units might 
have found "solution to their problems on 
the basis of ljtehad and there might have 
come about the consensus and thus it becomes 
an Пта universally acceptable as well as 
applicable to all Muslims wherever thev live " 


Тһе book deals with an 1mportant subject 
and needs to be rewritten after a great deal 
of further study It will certainly be a useful 
addition to the corpus of literature on Islamic 
law 1f the author takes the trouble to revise 
it. It has a number of printing mistakes. 
It has a bibliography but no index. 


RAHIMUDDIN KEMAL 
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.  SHARH-E-AHWAL-E-SABUK ASH- 
'AR-E-BABA | FUGHANI SHIRAZI, (in 
Persian ) by Dr. Razia Akbar, 1974; pages 
248, Shalimar Publications New Malakvet, 
Hyderabad, A.P. Price Rs. 25/-. 


Dr Razia Akbar has, indeed, broken new 
ground by selecting, for her Doctorate, a poet, 
who, as Mr Taher Ali Khan Muslim, Chair- 
man of Bazm-e-Sa'di, has stated in his 
‘Foreword, was not given due recognition for 
his poetic works during his lifetime, and even 
after whose death nobody cared to read them. 
On the contrary, his works were treated as an 
object of ridicule But, Mr. Taher Ah 
states, with the passage of time Fughani's 
skill and genius in the art of poetry began to 
be realised and appreciated to a certain 
extent Dr Кала Akbar is undoubtedly the 
first person who has made an earnest attempt 
to acquaint the literary world with his life 
and the part played by him in the evolution 
of a new style “Expression of Thought.” 


The book under review 1s divided into 
four parts Part one deals with the time of 
Fughani. In this part Dr. Каза has given а 
pen-picture of the Princes and Sultans who 
were at the helm of affairs during his period 
and who, being themselves men of letters, 
patronised the writers, artists and other 
literary figures, and thus gave a Ёр to the 
different branches of learning. Among the 
many who were held in esteem for their 
literary merits, Baba Fughani had the first 
place Although this period was not con- 
sidered to be the golden age, still 1t gave 
birth to a new style of poetry that began to 
enthral and attract not only the man 10 the 
street but also the intelligentsia At the close 
of the period, amorous poetry gained ground 
‘and at the same time a new style took its 
birth Asa result, a synthesis of both the 
styles appeared on the horizon of literature. 


Part 2 gives an account of the life of 
Baba Fughani. Dr. Razia states that none 
of the chroniclers has said anything about 
his life As such it has been difficult for 
the author to ascertain when and where 
Fughani was born and who his parents were 
and how he spent his childhood, what his 
character was like, what his source of 
maintenance was and what his engagements 
and activities were. Prof. Edward Browne іп 
his "History of Literature" has stated that 
he was from an ordinary class, and was the 
son of 'Sayyaf' or, according to some, was the 


son of a wine merchant, and that he lived a 
Ше of mendicancy But all the chroniclers 
are unanimous that he died іп 925 H (1519 
Milad1) in Meshhed. 


It was only at the end of the 19th century 
Hijra, that a few chroniclers made an attempt 
to shed light on the life of Baba Fughani. 
According to them, he was considered a 
majzub 'absorbed іп the love of God' and 
Saheb-e-hall, an Ecstatic. Some called him 
Hafiz-e-Kochak, 1.е., small Hafiz. Hafiz, it 
may be mentioned here, is one of the greatest 
poets of Shiraz From the nom-de-plume, 
it 1s crystal clear that Fughani was endowed 
with the qualities and characteristics of a first- 
rate poet Hus birthplace was Shiraz from 
where Sa‘di, Hafiz and a host of other eminent 
poets rose and shone in the firmament of 
poetry. But it 1s a pity that he was entirely 
neglected during his lifetime, as a result of 
which he had to spend his life in oblivion. 
He bad no education, nor had he any school- 
ing Не was a born poet, and from his 
poetic outpourings which are pure and simple 
it seems that he never had any trainmg in 
the art of poetry. To him the well-known 
maxim, “Prophets are born and not made" 1s 
indeed well applicable. He was a wine-bibber 
and gave out vehemently and fluently what 
welled from the recesses of his heart. His 
last days were very pathetic. Не repented 
for what he had done in his previous life and 
was all attrition. 


The author writes that she was for some 
time in Meshhed and there she was able to 
find out that he was born 1n Shiraz in. 864 H 
(1459 A D.) and spent his life there only as 
a knife sharpener (chaqu sazi). Some people 
have said that he had adopted Bukka as his 
penname. 


Part 3 deals with a detailed history of 
"]yric poetry" (Ghazal) and describes the role 
played by different poets, specially those of 
Shiraz, іп its development. Іп this context 
the author praises Baba Fugham for his 
efforts in giving a new colour to the form of 
‘lyric poetry’ then 1n vogue іп Shiraz. This 
new form, in the opinion of the author, 1s 
truly named as an ‘Expression of Thought’ 
which, with the passage of time, gained 
ground in popularity m India. Baba Fughani 
may therefore be called the Forerunner 
of ‘Sabuk Hindr, re. Indianised way of 
expression of thought ın Persian. 
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In part 4 of the book, the author gives 
a graphic account of the traits and 
characteristics of the style adopted by Baba 
Fughant: and very successfully proves with the 
help of a fine selection of his outpourings on 
diverse subjects that Baba Fughani was a born 
poet, and was the pioneer of the new style 
known as ‘Sabuk Hindi’ 


The book has been printed in litho and 
contains printing errors here and there which 
may be avoided 1а its next edition. [t isa 
pioneering work of its kind on which the 
author deserves warm congratulations The 
book therefore 1s of great assistance to those 
interested іп further exploring the growth of 
‘Sabuk Hind? evolved by Baba Fughani 
Shirazi 


S.A. WAHAB BUKHARI 


* * * 


HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL DECCAN 
(1295-1724), Volume П, (Mainly Cultural 
Aspects). Editors: Prof. Н К. Sherwani 
and Dr. P M. Joshi, published under the 
authority of the Government of Andhra 
Pradesh, can be had from the Director of 
Archaeology and Museums, Hyderabad-1l ; 
рр ххх--627, 100 art plates Price Rs 110-. 


The second volume of the series 1s most 
welcome. А review of Volume I appeared in 
Islamic Culture of July 1974, (pp. 191 ff). 
The format and presentation of this volume 
are the same as those of Volume I. 


The volume under review 15 devoted 
mainly to the cultural aspects of the medieval 
Deccan history and contains a variety of 
topics Indeed it 1$ presumably one of the 
aims of these two volumes to provide encyclo- 
paedic knowledge about the Deccan of 
medieval times. The scope and significance 
of this volume is much broader and deeper 
than one might infer from the title [he 
various cultural aspects have been dealt with 
by twenty-one eminent authors, each of whom 
has distinguished himself in thejfield in which 
he has contributed his article. 


І. Language and Literature : 


The first chapter is¢divided into seven 
sections. In the Deccan plateau there 
are two major language families of 
India, namely, the Dravidian and the Indo- 
Aryan. The Indo-Aryan 15 represented by 


Marathi spoken in the north-west of the 
Deccan, while the Dravidian 1s represented 
by Kannada and Telugu, spoken tn the south- 
west and south-east of the Marathi regions, 
respectively These three languages and 
Sanskrit existed before the introduction of 
Islam and Arabic and Persian іп the Deccan, 
As such, in the first chapter the sections 
devoted to the Indo-Aryan and Dravidian 
languages should have preceded the first 
section on Arabic. 


Prof M Yusuf Kokan outlines in the 
first section the contact of the Arabs with 
South India and the impact of Islam on the 
people of this region. Тһе opening sentence 
18 vague, as it fails to give any date/year/ 
century 1n which the first impact of Islam and 
with it of the Arabic language was felt on the 
western coast of South [ndia, where Muslim 
traders and missionaries had established 
colonies and erected a number of mosques for 
conducting prayers and also for teaching the 
Qur'án, Traditions, Muslim Law and rudi- 
ments of Arabic Grammar. Prof. Yusuf's 
account would become more intelligible if 
one were to refer to the account given 
by Prof К.А Nizamı in the same volume at 
p 175. The development of Arabic language 
and literature from the 14th to the 18th 
century and the contribution of different 
authors, poets, etc., with a mention of their 
works, are outlined in the whole section. This 
section 18 а survey of Arabic studies under 
different Muhammadan dynasties that ruled 
over the Deccan namely, the Bahmanis, Adil 
Shahis, Qutb Shahis, Nizam Shahis, Imad 
Shahis, the Faruqis and the Malabaris 


It was at Gulbarga that the first works of 
old Urdu were produced and they were from 
the pen of the great saint, Khwaja Banda 
Nawaz, who migrated from Delhi in 1390 to 
spread his spiritual message. Urdu, variously 
called by Dr. Masud Hussain Khan as 
Dakhni-Urdu, Dadhni, and Qadim Urdu or 
proto-Urdu, was originally patronised during 
the 15th century by the mystic writers Ог. 
Khan describes the evolution of Urdu at 
different times under the Bahmanis, 15 
succession states and the Mughals. Golconda 
and Byapur were the two important centies 
of Urdu. The author brings out the chief 
distinguishing characteristics of Urdu as it 
was developed under the Bijapur and Golconda 
schools. The Bijapur school was influenced 
by Gujari and Braj traditions and developed 
new forms—Qasida, Razmiya, Rekht!, and 
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later on it was influenced by the Sufistic tradi- 
tions The Вцарши school of poetry had 
archaic diction full of Sanskritic fatsamas, 
which was perhaps natural in the Byapuri 
environment influenced by Perso-Arabic 
vocabulary Dr. Khan concludes the section 
by describing the development of new 1diom 
of Urdu and the fusion of Urdu as developed 
їп the north and south, under the Mughals 
after the annexations of the Bijapur and 
Golconda kingdoms to the Mughal empire. 


With the rise of Vijayanagar empire 1n 
the 14th century and the liberal and catholic 
attitude adopted by its rulers, began an era 
of great literary activity by Jaina, Vaishnava 
and Lingayat writers. The aim of most of 
these writers was to spread their respective 
religious tenets among the people. Contribu- 
tions of these writers under the new literary 
trends with the spirit of freedom have been 
outlined by Dr PB Desai highlighting the 
enrichment and refinement of Kannada 
language by the use of Kannada inscriptions. 


Intellectually and spiritually there was a 
new age dawning in Maharashtra during the 
16th and 17th centuries when the Adil Shahi 
rulers were consolidating their hold over 
Maharashtra The Marathi language had 
developed by this time into a powerful 
instrument of literary expression and supplied 
the necessary inspiration by great writers like 
Eknath, Tukaram and Ramdass to the 
awakening of social and political aspects in 
Maharashtra. Consequently, the powerful 
impact of Marathi language and literature 
was the origin of Maharashtra Dhrama, the 
root of Maratha Swarajya, as 1t was conceived 
of and politically translated by бінуар. Dr. 
SG Tulpule attributes the development of 
Marathi language and literature to the social 
and political upheavals in Maharashtra in 
the section devoted to Marathi. While 
mentioning the contribution of Muslims to 
Marathi during the 15th and 16th centuries, 
Dr Tulpule points out the factors which 
caused the Persian element to find its way 
into the vocabulary of Marathi 


*Alau'd-din Hasan Bahman Shah, founder 
of the Bahmani kingdom was descended 
from the Persian ruling family of Kakuyds 
of the Iranian dynasty of Bahman and 
Isfandiar, leading right up to Bahman Gaur. 
When Hasan established a new dynasty on 
11-77-1358, he adopted Iranian dynastic title 
of ‘Bahman and hence his sobriquet ‘Bahman 


Shah' and consequently the dynasty was 
called Bahmani. Hasan naturally mtroduced 
not only Persian as court language but 
Persian culture 1n the Deccan and he 1nvited 
learned men from Persia, a practice which 
continued for centuries later. In the section 
devoted to Persian Dr. Nazir Ahmed traces 
from the beginning the development of the 
Persian language 1n the Deccan under the 
Khaljs, Tughluqs, Bahmanis, Adil Shahis, 
Qutb Shahis and Nizam Shahis. Dr. Ahmed 
briefly examines and critically evaluates the 
Persian poetical and historical] literature 
produced in the Deccan Не further men- 
tions іп brief the contribution of the Deccan 
towards various branches of Persian prose 
literature such as religious, mystic, epistolo- 
graphical and lexicographical, collection of 
diplomatic correspondence and even transla- 
tions from Arabic and Sanskrit Dr. Nazir 
Ahmed has not discussed numerous Persian 
works on Sufism compiled іп the Deccan. 
But as indicated (аср 108, fn 117) his account 
may be supplemented with that of Prof. K A. 
Nizami given at pp 173 ff The underlying 
factors which contributed to the development 
of Persian language and literature іп the 
Deccan have been clearly brought out by Dr 
Nazır Ahmed Не evaluates that the role of 
Sufi saints of the Deccan in the development 
of Persian literature was no less important 
than that of the kings, their ministers and 
nobles. Dr. Ahmed quotes here and there 
verses from Persian gasidas, git‘as, ghazals, 
etc, to elucidate his point of view and to 
render the account more authentic. 


Dr. Paranjpe Shastri opens his section 
on the Sanskrit language by saying that. "no 
original work 1n Sanskrit seems to have been 
compiled during the period 1300 to 1800," 
ie, the whole of medieval period. However, 
he points out that Sanskrit continued to be 
cultivated durimg this period, and a number 
of commentaries on standard Sanskrit works 
were compiled which he discusses in this 
section, covering a wide variety of subjects 
like the Vedas, Vedanta, Grammar, Metrics, 
Dharmasastra, Astronomy, Astrology, Medi- 
cine, etc. Here a small section devoted to 
"South Indian scholars who migrated to other 
regions" seems to be out of place. 


Prof. Lakshmi Ranjanam provides a very 
good survey of the development of Telugu 
language and literature covering a period of 
about four and half centuries beginning in 
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the year 1290, under the Kakattyas, Vijaya- 
nagar rulers and the Reddi kings of Andhra. 
Тһе author brings to light that some of the 
Qutb Shahi sultans adopted "the policy of 
broad tolerance" and "the friendly relations 
between Hindus and Muslims of the Deccan 
appear to be at the best" during the last days 
of the Qutb Shahi dynasty (p 163). Qutb 
Shahis patronised Telugu writers, encouraged 
them by land grants and honoured their 
achievements. Persian as a court language 
of Qutb Shahis had a profound impact on the 
administration and culture of the people with 
the result that "a large body of Persian and 
Dakhni (Urdu) words entered the Telugu 
language" (p. 172) 


П SufilMovement in theYDeccan? 


Prof. Khaliq Ahmed Nizami, a great 
authority on the history of religious move- 
ments іп medieval India, gives an excellent but 
concise account of Sufi movement in the 
Deccan Не elucidates that the Sufi move- 
ment, apart from providing moral strength 
to the Bahmani kingdom and its succession 
states, worked for the moral and spiritual 
uplift of the people, checked levities and social 
vices and created a favourable atmosphere 
for cultural rapproachment. Prof. Nizami 
throws much light on numerous topics, such 
as the establishment of first Chishti mystic 
centres 1n the Deccan in the 13th century, 
development of mystic 1deology in the Deccan, 
relations of the Chisht saints with the rulers 
of the Bahmani kingdom and its succession 
sultanates, Mahmud Gawan’s contacts witb 
foreign mystics, the Shattari зай, Qadiri 
and Nagshband: orders, malfuz literature 
produced in the Deccan, and the impact of 
Sufis on the life and society of the people. 
Highlighting the underlying goal of the Sufis, 
Prof Nizamı tries to illustrate the point that 
"the well-being of a society in its ultimate 
analysis depends upon moral and spiritual 
culture of the people who constitute it” and 
“one of their ideals was to strive for the 
abolition of all discrimination and inequalities 
from contemporary society” (p. 197Ғ) 


HI. Painting : 


The chapter on Painting provides a very 
vivid picture of the hfe апа soctety 
during the medieval times as depicted 1n. the 
paintings. Mr. Jagdish Mittal, a well-known 
authority on the subject, outlines 1n brief the 
history of painting under the Bahmanis, its 


succession kingdoms and under the Mughals. 
Though (at p. 203) be says that the paintings 
of the Deccan sultanates were influenced 
(besides Persian, Turkish, European, etc ) by 
the Vijayanagar paintings, he fails to mention 
anything about the Vijayanagar school. This 
was also one of the contemporary Deccan 
kingdoms Мг. Mittal gives ап excellent 
critical analysis of the different characteristic 
features of paintings of different schools— 
Bahman, Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, Golconda 
and Aurangabad; and at the same time he 
describes the impact of the Mughal school on 
the Deccani paintings Не furnishes useful 
references to the collections and places to 
which the paintings belong However, he 
bas not mentioned one masterpiece pain- 
ting—a portrait of Ibrabim Adil Shah IJ by 
Farukh Beg now preserved in the Album of 
Indian and Persian Miniatures at the 
Leningrad Branch of the institute. of the 
Peoples of Asia, USSR Academy of Sciences 
It was published at Moscow in 1962 in the 
English Catalogue of Paintings (No. 81, p. 81). 
Mr. Mittal makes mention (at p. 212) of a 
painting of Ibrahim Adil Shah П by Farukh 
Beg, now 1n the Naprstck Museum, Prague. 
Mr. Mittal considers this painting to be а 
work of 1595. For further discussion 
readers may refer to Dr. Nazir Ahmad’s paper 
“A Portrait of Ibrahim Adil Shah II by 
Farukh Beg,” Iran Society Silver Jubilee 
Souvenir, Calcutta, 1970 Мг. Mittal’s 
erudite discussions are elucidated by the 
facsimiles of rare paintings numbering 35 
appended at the end of the volume. 


IV. Architecture : 


The chapter on Architecture 1s contri- 
buted by two authors. The first three sections 
dealing with the Babmanis, Bahmani 
Succession States and Mughals are by Dr. 
Ziauddin Desai, while the fourth section on 
Vijayanagar is by Dr В. Subrahmanyam. 


With the establishment of the Bahmam 
dynasty m 1347 a distinct Indo-Persian 
architectural style of the Deccan came into 
vogue. Dr. Ziauddin elegantly describes the 
growth of Bahmani architecture 1n the two 
phases of Gulbarga and Bidar periods. The 
mature phase of the Indo-Muslim architecture 
of the Deccan, says Dr. Ziauddin, was 
characterised by extenstve architectural 
activities under the five succession states of the 
Bahmanis. In these sections the author 
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describes the evolution of Indo-Muslim archi- 
tecture with a profound impact of Persian 
style in the Deccan He describes numerous 
important monuments, viz , forts, gateways, 
mosques, tombs, mahals and palaces, 
madrasa’s, etc , with their chief distinguishing 
features in styles, proportions, scheme of 
decorations, colour schemes, etc Most of the 
^ monuments are unique in their own style and 
are still world-famous Space does not 
permit to mention them here About 45 
monuments have been illustrated while 
almost the same number of illustrations 
accompany the section on Vijayanagar. Dr 
Subrahmanyam surveys the architectural 
developments and presents a vivid picture 
of the past glories of the great cities of 
Hampi, Chandragiri, Penukonda Lepakshi, 
etc. 


V. Epigraphy: 


'To the four sections of this chapter four 
authors have contributed: Dr М Ramesan 
writes оп Sanskrit-Telugu, Dr. Ziauddin 
Desai on Arabic and Persian, Dr PB. 
еза: on Kannada and Dr. M К Dhavalikar 
on Marathi. Delving deep into the study of 
the Sanskrit and Telugu inscriptions, the 
great versatile writer Dr. Ramesan brings to 
light for the first time various administrative 
and social institutions of the medieval 
Deccan Тһе historical inscriptions which 
Dr Ramesan describes provide us with very 
valuable and useful information, which 
enables us to fix the chronology of events 
with some measure of accuracy. Likewise the 
survey of epigraphs in the other three sections 
also provides useful historical material 


VI. Calligraphy ; 


An outline history of Calligraphy in the 
Deccan 1s from the pen of one of the greatest 
epigraphists and archaeologists of the Deccan, 
Dr Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad. The 
author has diligently collected valuable 
information from various scattered sources, 
coms, Inscriptions, documents, etc, to 
furnish an erudite study of various styles of 
calligraphy, riga, shikasta, thulth, naskh, 
nasta‘lig, raihan, etc., which were practised 
їп the medieval Deccan. Over a dozen 
illustrations of inscriptions are appended to 
the chapter to bring out the salient features 
of different styles. 


VII. Coinage : 


The study of coms provides very useful 
and authentic historical information to verify 
thestatement made by different chroniclers. A 
chapter on "Coinage of the Deccan kingdoms" 
by Dr PL Gupta furnishes very valuable 
information from numerous coins with illus- 
trations. But in this chapter some of the 
dates given by the author regarding the 
independent or autonomous rule of the 
succession states of the Bahmani kingdom 
are different to those given іп Volume I or 
elsewhere in Volume H. Dr. Gupta states 
that Nizamul-Mulk and Yusuf Adil Khan 
became autonomous rulers in 1491 and 1499 
(pp. 440, 441), respectively, whereas the 
dates should be 1490 and 1489. This chapter 
has an appendix by a different author, Dr. 
AH Siddiqui, ор the "Coins of Kondavidu 
Reddy Kings of Andhra " 


VIII. Postal Communications * 


During medieval times of meagre com- 
munication, postal communications were the 
live-wires without which efficient administra- 
поп of far-flung provinces and military 
expeditions was absolutely impossible Basing 
on ortginal archival sources, the present 
reviewer describes the evolution of postal 
communication and administration. from 
1296 to 1724. Another feature of the chapter 
1s the parallel operation of Mughal and local 
postal systems in Golconda and Byapur 
kingdoms and that of Europeans, and 
evolution Jof foreign mail service of the 
Deccan. 


IX, Laws: 


This chapter has been contributed by 
three authors Dr. M.A. Muttalib writes on 
the Deccan Suitanate and Muslim Law, Mr. 
V R. Ranbaore on the Hindu Law in Medieval 
Deccan and Dr. V.T. Gune on the Land 
Laws Dr Muttalib does not deal merely 
with the laws Huis paper is a good 
admixture of various political and admini- 
strative institutions, law and the judicial 
system. Dr. Gune’s section is а very 
important contribution to the economic 
history of medieval Deccan. He provides 
authentic information not only on the land 
laws but also on the various agrarian systems 
prevailing in medieval Deccan. 
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X. Contemporary Source Material : 


This chapter by the editors themselves 
gives valuable information on sources, but 
surprisingly enough it 1s incomplete. The 
editors seem to have compiled this chapter 
on the basis of sources which they 
have used for their own chapters іп the two 
volumes, They have not at all mentioned 
many important sources to which the other 
contributors to the volume have made 
references, This chapter would have been 
more comprehensive had the editors drawn 
material from the bibliography of their 
contributors. The authors, Dr. P M. Joshi 
and Prof. НҚ. Sherwani, provide a very 
useful critical study of source-material of 
medieval Deccan spread over India and abroad 
т different languages — mostly Persian 
chroniclers. This excellent study will be of 
Immense value to fresh research students 
interested 1n re-exploring the field. Though 
the chapter 1s captioned "Contemporary 
Source Material,” a few non-contemporary 
Sources have also been discussed. 


On the whole, the book provides rich 
reading material and the few blemishes found 
in it can be overlooked. The volume has, 1n 
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general, an elegant appearance, but the fount 
used for some of the diacriticals 15 not 


satisfactory. 


The editing by the doyens ıs highly com- 
mendable, as they have skilfully weaved the 
collection of separate papers into a coherent 
cultural history of medieval Deccan. 
Though іп the Introduction (p. уй) the editors 
say that the second volume is “an independent 
volume” being devoted to “mainly cultural 
aspects," one feels that much valuable infor- 
mation on cultura] and social aspects of the 
Bahmani, Adil Shahis, etc., has been covered 
in the first volume itself. Thus both the 
volumes are interdependent. The Editorial 
Committee consisting of Dr. Ramesan, Mr. 
M.A Abbasi and the Editors deserves warm 
congratulations for the successful completion 
of these monumental volumes. 


We now look forward fervently to the 
publication. of the third series on Modern 
Deccan History, which 15 to be prepared under 
the able guidance and editorship of Nawab 
Ah Yavar Jung Bahadur. 


M.A. NAYEEM 
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TOWN PLANNING AND ARGHITECTURE OF HAIDARABAD 
UNDER THE QUTB SHAHIS* 


H.K. Sherwani 


I. UNDER MUHAMMAD Олл QurB Sman, FOUNDER or HAIDARABAD 


ІТ was іп 999/1590-1 that the plans for the construction of the new capital 

were ready It is related that the king, who was fond of the chase, went 
out to hunt, and when he had crossed the bridge over the Musi he came to 
а level ground which pleased him well. It тау be remarked that such 
episodes are found in our chronicles in a number of contexts and only add 
a romantic element to the otherwise prosaic narrative. The Sultan must 
have been aware of the area lying south of the Musi as there was already a 
bridge on the river constructed by his father in 1578 He must also have 
been informed of the considerable population which had already grown in 
that area. We learn that the Muslim divine, Shah Chiragh, had already 
made his home in the predominantly Hindu locahty of Chichlam where he 
was later buried and where grew the great necropolis named after Mir 
Mu'min, the Peshwa of Muhammad Quli and Muhammad Qutb Shah. 
Muhammad Quli rightly thought that he could lay out the new capital on the 
plain south of the Musi on a grand scale and with much greater facility So 
“When the moon was in the constellation of Leo and Jupiter was in his own 
mansion," the Sultan ordered architects and masons to prepare the plans of 
a city which would be “unequalled the world over and would be replica of 
paradise itself." Тһе new city was built on the gridiron system in the form 
ofa giant double cross There was already a road running from Golkonda 
eastward as far as Masulipatam and the east coast towns of the kingdom, 
and this road was made to intersect a new road running nearly north and 
south at the place where the Charminar now stands. 


The Charminar was completed in 1000/1591-2. Its four stately arches 
had four broad roads jutting out from them The northern road runs as far 
as the Musi river to a point near where the Afzal Bridge now spans it, while 
the southern road went straight to what was then called the Koh-i-Tur and 
is now the site of the present Falaknuma Castle. The eastern road ran to 
the coast of the Bay of Bengal and the western to Golkonda and beyond. 
About eighty yards north of Charminar was the great square known then as 
Ји Khana and now called Char Kaman, flanked by four large arches fifty feet 
in height, each arch separated from the centre of the piazza by about one 


* Text of the lecture delivered at the Joint Meeting of the Institute of Asian Studies 
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hundred and ten yards. One of the four wide streets which intersected this 
area led to the great gate of the royal palace which was situated on its western 
side, extended right up to the Musi and covered a huge area said to be 
1000 yards square. The centre of the piazza was ornamented by a very 
large fountain with a number of water jets, which came to be known later as 
Char-Su-Ka-Hauz or the ‘‘Cistern of Four Directions." When the main lay- 
out of the new city was completed the Sultan ordered the construction of 
fourteen thousand shops with schools, mosques, caravanserais and baths built 
on both sides of these roads, and when everything was ready the court moved 
into the new city. 


The Charminar . 


Тһе Charminar, or the Four Minarets, has been called the chef d'oevre of 
the Qutb Shahi period, and is certainly one of the grandest buildings in the 
whole country. Тһе plan 1s square each side measuring sixty feet, while the 
four arches are 36 ft. broad with the pitch sixty feet above the plinth level. 
The minarets, which are four storeys high, rise to eighty feet from the roof 
of the building and one hundred and sixty feet from the plinth level. The 
uppermost storey of each minaret is reached by one hundred and forty-six 
steps. Ав Dr. Yazdani says, the four minarets add to the dignity and 
picturesqueness of the building, while “іп order to minimise the heightto the 
observer the architect has set up a double screen of arched openings at the 
top of the roof between the minarets.” The varied designs of these openings 
are extremely delicate, and although the arches 1n the lower row are nearly 
nine feet high, they, along with the upper ornamental arches, appear “like a 
border of lace when seen from a distance " The western section of the roof 
is taken up by a mosque which 1s perhaps one of the most beautiful in the 
whole range of Qutb Shahi mosques It has five double arches representing 
the Panjtan or the five great personalities of Islam held particularly sacred 
by the Shi‘ah, namely the Prophet, Ali, Fatimah, Hasan and Husain. The 
style of these arches is peculiar, as each pointed arch has been framed by а 
cusped arch, a device which is rare 1n contemporary structures. We must 
remember that the cusped arch was not entirely unknown to the Qutb Shahi 
architects of this period. Moreover Mughal influence was slowly but certainly 
creeping into the Deccan Gujarat and its concomitant Malwa had been 
annexed to the Empire of Akbar in 1573, and the Mughals were knocking 
hard at the gates of Ahmadnagar, which was ultimately forced to cede Berar 
to the northern power іп 1573 There is no doubt that the Mughals brought 
with them their dress, their manners and their architectural motifs, and the 
cusped arches which we find in the Charminar mosque and the Jami Masjid 
of Haidarabad signify the influence of the Mughal architecture in the Deccan. 


There are forty-five musallas or prayer spaces within the covered Hwan 
of the mosque, and there is a large open space in front of the mosque which 
might have been utilised as an adjunct of the mosque on Fridays. This space 
is dominated on the eastern side by a beautiful verandah of fine proportions, 
with a large open arch in the middle flanked by a number of small arches 
on either side. This large central arch is again dominated by a copula 
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supported by small arches and pillars but open on all sides, which may have 
possibly served either as an observation post or a ma'dhanah from which the 
mu'adhdhin called the faithful to prayers. 


Many theories have been propounded recently regarding the purpose for 
which the Charminar was originally built, but almost every one of these ignores 
the fact that 1t was primarily the centre of the planned city. Тһе architect 
wanted to utilise the structure to its best advantage, and it is related that he 
turned the upper storey into a school for both Muslims and non-Muslims 
with its vast covered corridor running right round. Ав one ascends the 
minarets from the ground floor one comes across fairly larger apartments on 
each landing, the total number being twelve, and these along with the large 
corridor, the mosque and the copula, completed the whole picture. 


Thevenot. who visited Haidarabad sixty-six years after the foundation of 
the new city, says that “all the galleries of the building seem to make the 
water mount up so that it be conveyed to the King's Palace and reach its 
highest apartments." (The Indian Travels of Thevenot and Сатет, p. 138), 
while a later author Girdhari Lal says that the water was brought from the 
reservoir of Jalapalli. At present there are no pipes visible which тісім 
have taken the water up the Charminar. Jalapalli tank is 1851 feet above 
the sea level and even if we include the silted up surface and the adjacent 
‘Umdasagar, it is not more than six square miles in area, while its embank- 
ment 18 not more than eighteen feet above its Бей. Thus it is hardly possible 
to bring water to the city from such a distance in sufficient volume to provide 
the needs of the vast area which covered the palaces of Muhammad Quli 
Qutb Shah. The only trace of a tank on the topmost floor of the Charminar 
is an area seven feet square which has now been filled up with rubble and 
paved with stone, and it is so small that 1t could only store up water for the 
use of the students and teachers who lived there. 


Muhammad Quli and his architects followed the pattern of the lay-out 
of well-planned cities, both ancient and modern. Тһе fetrapylae of the old 
Greek towns, the military camps of the Romans, the Persians and the 
Mughals, the great central square of Hirat, the Arc de Triomphe in Paris and 
nearer still the Chaubara at Bidar and the lay-out of intersecting canals in 
Mughal gardens all over India are cases in point. Тһе Sultan himself was 
an artist of some merit, and when he began to plan the new city on a clean 
slate it was only natural that he should fix a pivotal pointin theshape of a 
finely proportioned centre-piece The architect improved upon similar 
structures elsewhere by making it not merely ornamental but useful as well, 
and it is this which makes the structure unique. The building was later 
utilised as the place from where important proclamations were read out to the 
public, and was occupied by the French Commander Bussy as his headquarters 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. 


Charkaman, Palaces, Gardens, Parks : 


As has been mentioned above, about 80 yards north of the Charminar 
begins the great piazza popularly known as the Charkaman or the Four 
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Arches. What the architect has done in this case is that, instead of bringing 
together four great arches to form a single unit, һе has kept them distinct, 
separated from the centre of the piazza by nearly 375 feet in each case, so that 
the space between any two arches facing each other is nearly 750 feet. Like 
the arches of the Charminar these lofty arches are each 60 feet high and 36 feet 
wide at the base and six feet in thickness; like Charminar they nearly face 
the four cardinal points, and have steps leading to the top with a fine view of 
the surrounding streets. Тһе vast square, which was originally the Jilu Khana 
or the Guard's Square and an appanage to the palace, has unfortunately been 
considerably defaced at the corners by the addition of shops Тһе western 
gate, once called the Sher-e-Ali Gate, served as the eastern gateway of the 
palaces which extended right up to the river. Тһе three remaining arches 
or gates were collectively known T'rifolia or the Three Gates 


On the top of the eastern arch, now called the Kal: Kaman, sat the royal 
musicians playing shahna’s and other instruments five times a day, while the 
northern and southern gateways, were guarded by troops. Тһе western arch 
which led into the royal palace, was further guarded by a very costly gateway 
in the pillar and lintel style, the stone frame of which was 60 feet high and 
36 feet wide, while its shutters were made of costly ebony and sandalwood and 
were studded with nails ofgold and inlaid with precious stones. Тһе privacy 
within the palace was ensured by a screen made of cloth-of-gold which was 
hung by the lintel of this gorgeous gateway. lt is said that Mir Mu'min, who 
was the Peshwa of the kingdom in the time of Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah 
and his successor, erected a large stone pillar by the side of this gate and 
inscribed on it certain Qur'ànic verses and charms which were reputed to 
have the power of warding off the effect of any magic which might be worked 
against the royal family. It was for this reason that the name of the arch 
was changed from Kaman Sher-i-A lt to Kaman Sihr-1-Battl, which has now been 
corrupted into Kaman Sher-i-Batl and even to Мий Ka Sher. The Sultan 
would not allow the huge piazza to be left without further decoration and 
ordered coconut and betel nut trees to be planted right round, which must 
have enhanced the beauty of the great square 


The Sthy-1-Batil Gate was therefore one with a distinct mdividuality of 
its own as the entrance to the Royal Palace, and yet was part of the general 
scheme which went to form the great square and which connected it psycho- 
logically with the centre of the new town, Charminar As one entered this 
gate one was face to face with a large area about one thousand yards square, 
full of buildings, tanks, parks, groves and fountains which went to form the 
palace. The area represents today practically the whole triangle covered by 
Ghast Bazaar, High Court, City College and Petla Bur) Perhaps the oldest 
palace was the Dad Mahal or the Palace of Equity, which was nine stories 
high, the main building covering a plinth area 156 feet by 66 feet, and it is 
said that the Sultan himself dispensed justice there This palace was 
constructed in such a way that one side of it overlooked the main thorough- 
fare so that it might be easy for those who wanted to lay a complaint before 
the Royal person to have recourse to it. 
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As one passed the Kaman Sthr-i-Batil, the first place one faced was the 
Royal Record Office and other offices, then the Jamadar Khana ог the 
Department of the Royal Wardrobe, and certain other kavkhanahs or royal 
stores and factories. On the northern side of the compound was another 
great gate near which were platforms reserved for soldiers, hawaldars, elephant 
keepers and newswriters. ‘The next edifice was called the Lal Mahal, or the 
Red Palace and was meant to be the locale of royal servants Next came 
the Chandan Mahal or the Sandalwood Palace, then Sagan Mahal ог the 
Palace of the Firmament where Turks, Arabs and Dakhnis were posted Тһе 
last apartment nearest the Palace proper was occupied by the learned and 
those versed in religious lore as well as persons in whom the king reposed 
special confidence. Towards the east of this was a large platform about a 
hundred yards long on which food of the best quality was served to the 
thousands of the inmates of the campus. 


Apart'from the palaces proper Muhammad Quli built three vast pavilions, 
two on the top of the hills, and one, the Nadi Mahal, overlooking the southern 
bank of the Musi, to which he sometimes retired by way of relaxation. It is 
related that once the Sultan was out for shikar in the jungle about four miles 
to the north of the new city, and he was so much engrossed in the game that 
he lost all count of time It was already noon, and no water seemed available 
to quench the thirst. Servants and followers were sent in all directions, and а 
party of them reported that there was plenty of water round one of the hillocks 
nearby. Тһе Sultan liked the site and ordered a vast pavilion to be erected 
on the top of the hill, and large cisterns and gates facing the four cardinal 
points at the base. When the buildings were ready he had a garden planted 
right round which he named Nabat Ghat or the Hillside Botanical Park. This 
hill was the one which was later known as Naubat Pahar, and the water 
"discovered" on the day must have been the fine sheet of Husain Sagar Тһе 
Nabat Ghat was later extended right up to the river to form the Bagh-- 
Dilkusha and covered the whole area now taken up by Bashir Bagh, the Bagh-i- 
Am, the Fath Maidan and the Residency, totalling about nine square miles. 
(Tarikh Muhammad Quib Shah, MS , Asafiyah, Tarikh Farsi, 401, fol. 297). 


About two miles south of the Charminar was another hill which was 
covered with greenery all round and had a very salubrious climate It was 
just outside the limits of the new capital and 1t must have struck the artistic 
monarch that just as he had erected a vast pavilion on the Nabat Ghat in the 
north it would be in the fitness of things if a similar pavilion were erected on 
the southern hillas well. А pavilion was therefore constructed there, consist- 
ing of four large halls and a platform 30 yards long and 20 yards broad, with 
a large tank 45 yards by 30 yards at the back. The king named it Кой-2- Тит. 
It commanded the southern part of the city much in the same way as the 
Nabat Ghat commanded the northern parts This hill has still the pride of 
place among the suburbs of Haidarabad, for it is on it that the world-famous 
Falaknuma Castle had been constructed, and as has been mentioned, it is 
possible that at least some parts of that castle had been built over the strong 
foundations laid down by the builders ofthe pavilion on the Koh-i-Tur. The 
whole area from Nabat Ghat to Koh-i-Tur was full of gardens, groves and parks, 
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and the buildings of the new capital of Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah must 
have glittered like gems in the midst of the all-pervading greenery. There were 
not merely the palaces which were set in the midst of gardens, but parks were 
laid out in other places as well Some of the gardens were planned even оп 
the roofs of palaces, and Tavernier expresses his great surprise how the roof 
gardens of the Hina Mahal should contain ''trees of that bigness, that it is a 
thing of great wonder how these arches should bear so large a Burthen." 


Other Buildings of Public Utihty ` 


It has already been stated that when Muhammad Quli was planning the 
new city he took care to order the construction of fourteen thousand shops on 
the roads radiating from Charminar and the Ји Khana and allowed 
tradesmen to ply their trade in them. One of these was the trunk road which 
extended from Golkonda to the east coast, and ran over the bridge which 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah had constructed over the Musi in 986/1578. This bridge 
must have looked at its best when Tavernier visited the city in 1676, for he was 
much struck by its beauty and proportions and likened it to the Pont Neuf 
of Paris which, incidentally began to be constructed in the year the “Old 
Bridge" was completed. (Tavernier, Travels ın India, Calcutta edition, 
p. 122). | 

Haidarabad was meantat first to accommodate the overflowing population 
of Golkonda. Time had not yet come for the granting of the prayer of the 
founder of Haidarabad in which he begs the Almighty to increase the popula- 
tion of the new city to the extent of the number of fish іп a river The 
population of Haidarabad in those early days could not have been very large, 
for writing in 1676, Tavernier says that it was less than the population of the 
city of Orleans in France, which has even now not more than a hundred 
thousand inhabitants. Тһе measure of the small population of Haidarabad 
in those early days can be found in the Jami‘ Masjid, (the first mosque 
completed after the mosque on the top of Charminar), which cannot accom- 
modate more than seven hundred and fifty, or at the outside, eight hundred 
worshippers. 

It must be remembered that the Jami' Masjid was not the first purely 
religious edifice built in the new capital. The first such structure was what 
is still called the Badshahi ‘1shurkhana, the construction of which was com- 
menced immediately after the Charminar and continued from 1001 to 1005. 
An ‘Ashurkhana is a building which houses the alams or conventional copies 
of the standard carried by Imam Husain, and as the Qutb Shahis were 
Shi‘ah, it was only right that the building of an ‘Ashurkhana should have 
priority over all other buildings of the sacred type. There have been 
several later additions to this Ashurkhana ranging right up to 1765-6, and 
its extensive repairs were undertaken many times in more recent years. 
The earliest part of the building is the central niche and the western wall 
on which certain verses of the Qur'àn are inscribed in the best tughva style 
on fine enamelled tiles. As later additions are also commemorated on similar 
tiles, the whole composition is remarkably resplendent, especially because 
the joints are almost imperceptible. Here it must be remarked that the 
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inscription on the central niche, mentions the Sultan as Ghulam-1 Ай or Slave 
of ‘Ali, without the epithet “Quli” being joined on to "Muhammad." Had 
it not been for the date, 1001 H., clearly mentioned in the inscriptions one 
might have taken it to have been executed during the reign of Muhammad 
Quli’s successor, Sultan Muhammad Qutb Shah, especially as certain 
inscriptions belong to the reign of Muhammad's successor, Abdu'l-lah. The 
most outstanding feature of the building is the lavish use made of the 
enamelled tiles by the architect, '*which compares favourably with the best 
buildings of Lahore and Multan” and even now the resplendence of the 
enamel has not been blurred by the lapse of centuries. (A.A. Bilgrami, 
Landmarks of the Deccan, p. 24.) 

A very important building of public utility, perhaps unique in the whole 
range of secular architecture in the Deccan, is the famous Daru’sh-Shifa or 
General Hospital built by Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah in 1004/1595-6. It 
is a great pity that this fine monument of the public spirit of the founder of 
Haidarabad is in the continued process of decay and dilapidation, and no 
one seems to be responsible for its upkeep. The inner courtyard of the build- 
ing is approximately 175 feet square, so that the total area covered by it 
extends to nearly twenty-five thousand square feet. It is a double storeyed 
building, of which the eastern, western and southern wings have twelve 
double rooms on the ground floor and the same number on the first floor, while 
the northern wing is taken up by a fine gateway and eight double rooms on 
the ground floor and the same number on the first floor The rooms are 
amply wide and each double room could easily accommodate four beds 
each. "There are staircases leading right up to the top of the building, and 
convalescent patients could well breathe the best air available and in addi- 
tion have a fine view of Muhammad Quli's Haidarabad. 


The Daru’sh-Shifa was a hospital as well as a College of Yunani medicine. 
We are told that hakims who were highly experienced and learned and 
specialists іп various diseases were employed by the State to attend to the 
patients and lecture before medical students. There were two departments, 
namely the hospital proper and the College Medicines, lodging and diet were 
provided free to the patients. Those young men who wished to join the 
College were given scholarships by the Government and were assured employ- 
ment after they had taken their medical degree. Тһе splendid mosque to 
the north west of the hospital, with its all graceful minarets still stands in all 
its glory, and its enamel tiled medallions ornating the three arches still glitter 
іп the sun. But the алтат or bath attached to the hospital does not exist 
any more, and the caravanserai, which perhaps provided board and lodging 
to those “оп the waiting list," has been occupied by squatters and built over 
to form some extremely ugly houses. Haidarabad was the home of a number 
of eminent physicians some of whom were possibly attached to the hospital 
and the College. Of these two have left books on their specialised subjects. 
Hakim Muhammad Ali al-Hussaini was the author of the voluminous 
Ikhtiyarat-i-Qutb Shahi, which was itself a commentary of Zainu'd-din 'Attar's 
Ikhhüyarat-i-Badi4. Тһе other physician was Hakim Safiyu'd-din Gilani, 
whose book T'adhkiratu' sh-Shahawat, was regarded as the standard work on the 
subject of sex. 
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Works of public utility instituted by Muhammad Quli included baths, 
caravanserais and schools We have already dealt with the sarai attached 
to the General Hospital; but it was not the only one For we learn that 
even when the Sultan ordered the construction of the Charminar, wide streets 
radiating from it and thousands of shops, he did not forget the public needs 
of the people who were to populate the new capital. 5ауа15, schools and 
public baths were built along with the palaces and state guest houses. One 
such sarai was the sarai Ni‘matw’llah, where Thevenot stayed when he visited 
Haidarabad in 1666 While describing the location and the comfort of the 
sarai, he says: 

“At the end of the Bridge we found the Gates of the City...We marched 
quarter of an hour through a long street with Houses on both sides, but as low 
as those of the Suburbs...though they have very lovely Gardens. We went 
to a Carvansaray called Nematoolah which has an entry from the same 
street. Every one took his lodging there, and I hired two little Chambers 
at two Rupees a Month. Тһе Carvansarays are nearly all handsome and the 
most esteemed is that which is called Nematoolah іп the great Street opposite 
the Kings’ Garden.” (The Indian Travels of Thevenot and Careri, p 138) 


The building which may be said to epitomise the artistic temperament 
of Muhammad Quli is his own mausoleum, for it contains practically all the 
elements of his artistic genius in a short compass. Of all the imposing tombs 
of the rulers of the Qutb Shahi dynasty this tomb is definitely the most 
prominent, and it contains certain peculiarities which are not found in any 
other structure in the area. The main platform on which the mausoleum 
stands is eighteen feet from the ground level, and in order “to make the 
monument imposing the artist has planned it on a double terrace," the lower 
terrace being 200 feet square and the upper 126 feet square. The dome reaches 
a height of 130 feet from the ground level. Тһе distinguishing mark of the 
structure is a beautiful colonnade twenty-two feet high which runsright round 
the exterior of the mortuary chamber in the pillar and lintel style, and this 
was "designed in order to make the base symmetrical to the otherwise heavy 
dome. Moreover there is a beautiful ornamental parapet right round the roof 
relieved by turrets at the four corners which make the whole composition 
proportionate and symmetrical." The actual vault where the mortal remains 
of the king are buried, can be reached by steps from the terrace, and this is 
another prominent feature of the mausoleum. 


А description of the lay-out of Muhammad Quli's Haidarabad would not 
be complete without consideration of the great necropolis which 15 named 
the Daira Mir Mu’min or Mir Ka Da'ira even today, after the great Peshwa 
who planned it. It seems that Mir Mu'min felt the need of a large burial 
ground almost simultaneously with the foundation of the new capital, and 
this was. to be commensurate with the increasing population of the city. There 
was already the grave of a saint, Shah Chiragh, there. Unfortunately we do 
not know much about this saint except that like many Muslim saints of old, 
he was perhaps the solitary Muslim living in the locality before the founda- 
tion of Haidarabad, and it is quite possible that his fame reached the Sultan 
and led him to look for the site south of the Musi where he could plan his 
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new capital. However that may be, Mir Mu'min surrounded a vast plot 
of land which was to serve as the necropolis for the new city. He sanctified 
it by bringing some earth from Karbala, the site of Imam Husain's martyrdom, 
and sprinkling it on the proposed necropolis 


Shah Chiragh must have died before the lay-out of Haidarabad, апа 
being the only cemetery which can be traced back to these days, it is very 
likely that among the thousands of graves there must be scores without any 
epitaph where the early denizens of the capital he buried. The first dated 
grave is that of Abu Turab which has an epitaph giving us the date 1012/ 
1603, and since then many eminent statesmen, soldiers, litterateurs, poets 
and men of note have been buried there. ОҒ course the most prominent 
mausoleum, which is, however without an epitaph, is that of Mir Mu'min 
himself, who died in 1034/1625. 


II. UNDER SULTAN MUHAMMAD Qurs SHAH 


Sultan Muhammad was more a lover of literature than a builder, and we 
have, consequently, only a few specimens of his architectural designs. Тһе 
most important building which was planned in the capital was what was later 
known as the Mecca Masjid. Evidently the Muslim population had grown 
by leaps and bounds since the foundation of the city by the Sultan’s uncle 
when the small Jami‘ Masjid could answer to the spiritual needs of the 
community. Trade and commerce with the east coast and with the outside 
world through Masulipatam, and the era of peace which was heralded with 
the accession of the Sultan must have increased the population of Haidarabad 
manifold. The piety of the Sultan must also have contributed to the scheme 
of constructing a much larger place of worship than the existing mosques. 
The construction of the mosque was commenced in 1023/1614, the work was 
continued right through the reign of the last two Qutb Shahs and completed 
long after the occupation of Haidarabad by the Emperor Aurangzeb, in 
1104/1692-3, the date which is inscribed on the front gate of the quadrangle 


The mosque is a comparatively sombre structure with few pretensions 
of embellishment. But its dimensions are almost staggering. Its roofed 
prayer hall is 225 feet long, 180 feet broad and reaches a height of 75 feet. 
It is divided into fifteen bays supported by huge arched pillars. The three 
compartments into which the roofed portion is divided measure 195 feet by 
22 feet by 126 feet 8 inches each The domes supporting the roof are flat and 
are not visible from outside There are five huge openings in front, crowned by 
graceful arches. The six pillars supporting these arches are 30 feet in height 
and 7% feet in width, and the remarkable thing about them is that they are 
all monolithic, hewn of solid rock The mihrab alsois monolithic. Tavernier, 
who was in the Deccan some years after Sultan Muhammad’s death, says 
about this mosque: 

** About fifty years since, they began to build a magnificent pagod in the 
city which would have been the finest in India had it been finished—wherein 
the niche is made where they say their prayers (mihrab), is an entire rock of 
such prodigious bulk that it was five years before five or six thousand men, 
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continuously employed, could heave it out of its place—it was rolled on an 
engine with wheels upon which they brought it to the pagod, and several 
affirmed to methat there were fourteen hundred oxen to draw 1t...” (Tavernier, 
p. 123 ff). 


It is related that as many as 2000 stone cutters, 2000 masons and 4000 
labourers worked at the building project. Іп spite of this the mosque could 
not be completed in Sultan Muhammad's time, and the finishing touches had 
to be deferred till five years after the Mughal conquest. 


III. UNDER ABDULLAH Qurs SHAH 


Just as Qutb Shahi literature reached its climax during ‘Abdul’lah’s 
reign, so did Qutb Shahi architecture reach a high watermark in his time. On 
the two-pronged attack on Haidarabad in 1656 the Sultan left his grand- 
father Muhammad Quli's city for the old citadel of Golkonda never to change 
his residence again for any length of time, and the citadel which had become 
only a second-rate town regained life to a certain extent. It 1s unfortunate 
that many civil and some religious edifices constructed by *Abdu'llah in or 
near Haidarabad have been obliterated by ravages of time, while nearly all 
that he reconstructed in Golkonda remains undated, and in most cases we 
can only surmise the period of their reconstruction with the help of internal 
evidence or local tradition. 


The Badshahi ‘Ashurkhana, the construction of which was started by 
Muhammad Quli in 1592-3, and completed in 1005/1596-7, was further 
embellished by 'Abdu'llah, as is evident from the single line in tughra style 
on the western or main wall of the building mentioning his name along with 
invocations to God, the Prophet and Hadrat “АП No date is mentioned, but 
it must have been done during the earlier part of the reign. However, this 
can hardly be called an independent architectural achievement of the king. 


For the first substantial group of buildings of the reign we have to move 
ten miles east of Haidarabad and two miles east of Sultan Nagar, which had 
been left incomplete by Muhammad Qutb Shah. Hayat Nagar, now а small 
town, almost a village, was founded by 'Abdu'llah's mother, Hayat Bakhshi 
Begam, іп 1625-26. Науа( Bakhshi Begam was the virtual ruler of the 
kingdom at least during the minority of the Sultan, and it was here that the: 
ceremony of the Sultan's coming of age was performed at the instance of the 
Queen Mother in Rajab, 1041/January-February, 1632 All that remains of 
the palace (which was the scene of great rejoicings a number of times during 
the reign) consists of two large mounds, one entombing the palace proper and 
the other the Ta/-M akan or subterranean residence which was perhaps occupied 
in summer as a refuge from the heat outside. Tavernier compares the palace 
of Hayat Nagar with the Palais Royal of Paris, while Thevenot says that ‘‘it 
consisted of large Piles of Stone Buildings two Stories high and adorned with 
Porticoes, Halls and Galleries." (Tavernier, 140; Thevenot, 146.) Тһе 
present village, Hayat Nagar, is situated a little to the north-east of the 
palace mound and the Khas Bagh or the "Private Garden" of the king. The 
best preserved and almost intact part of 'Abdu'Hah's buildings in the locality 
is the Great Mosque which had been constructed on a terrace 150 feet square. 


e 
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It has five beautiful arches leading to a double prayer chamber with five other 
arches dividing the hall into two equal parts. This terrace is reached by five 
steps from the raised courtyard of the mosque, 450' by 400' or a total area of 
2000 square yards, with a comparatively small ablution cistern in the middle, 
just 17' long and 11/3" broad. Тһе facade of the mosque is ornamented by 
small pillars enclosing five cusped arches between each large arch, and these 
in turn are surmounted by a broad parapet wall incised by intertwined 
arches of the most pleasing variety. The space between each of these pillars 
supporting the main arches is decorated by two medallions and one half a 
decagon in stucco. The roof ofthe mosque is made up of ten sunk-in domes, 
one in each bay, and these are embellished by two tall minarets which are 
visible for miles round, based on huge kalasa like pedestal, while the solitary 
arched opening in the centre is capped by a beautiful lotus-like construction 
itself topped by a solid Qutb Shahi dome 


One of the main features of the mosque is that it is surrounded by a huge 
quadrangle with 145 independent rooms, verandahs attached, which were 
no doubt meant for the students studying Islamic classics in the Great Mosque. 
The rooms and the verandahs are all uniform, the former measuring 8’ 9" 
square, while the latter 12/ 7" by 1579”, There are three gateways to the 
quadrangle facing north, south and east. It is not correct to say that it was 
these rooms which formed the Sarai Man Sahiba, for there are the remains 
of more than 50 rooms excluding those which have been completely 
dilapidated, outside the walls of the quadrangle, and local traditions as well 
as personal observations point to these external rooms having been con- 
veniently used as temporary homes for travellers 


Just outside the compound, on its north eastern corner, is a large Square 
well called the Hath: Ваой in which effigies of birds of different kinds are 
beautifully worked in stucco. Тһе building has pulleys for the ropes carrying 
leather buckets for raising water, three lower pulleys for oxen and the upper 
large pulley for an elephant. The water was carried to storage tanks below 
from where it was distributed over the area as well as the Khas Bagh by 
means of clay pipes | 


Proceeding from Hayat Nagar to Haidarabad, between the third and 
fourth mile, one passes two round Kos-Minars dating back to ‘Abdu’llah’s 
reign They are similar to the posts right in the niiddle of the densely 
populated quarter of Kulthumpura on the road from Haidarabad to Golkonda. 
Everyone of such posts, 14” 10", is exactly double the height below the dome, 
ie, 7' 5", and yet the optic illusion 1s perfect, as the height appears to the 
onlooker definitely greater than the girth 


There are a number of small mosques in the city as well as on the road 
from Purana Pul to Golkonda which were constructed during the reign, but 
they are more or less of a uniform type There are certain peculiarities of 
Qutb Shahi mosques in general and those constructed during 'Abdu'llah's 
reign in particular. Most of them have two minarets flanking the facade, 
and where there are two other minarets at the back, which is by no means 
common, they are very small. The arches leading to the prayer hall are 
either five in number (answering to the Panjían-i-Pak namely, the Prophet, 
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‘Ali, Fatima, Hasan and Husain) or only three (answering to God, the Pro- 
phet and 'Ali). Тһе domes are, almost in all cases, shallow, not visible from 
outside and used only to support the roof Then, there is almost always a 
comparatively small ablution cistern in the midst of the open prayer platform. 
One of the pleasing features of these mosques is the profuse use of black basalt 
made on the mihrab wall, and sometimes on the facade and even on the 
minarets. А fairly small mosque with practically all these peculiarities is 
the Rahim Khan's mosque near the Purana Pul, constructed in 1053/1643-44, 
where, in spite of its small sizes “black basalt has been profusely used in the 
arches, medallions, minarets, mihrab and the entrance gate," although the 
inscription of the invocations and verses by Mir 'Ali is not of the best. 


Ап important mosque on the road to Golkonda is the Toli Masjid cons- 
tructed in 1082/1671-2, by Mir Musa Khan, the planner of Musa Burj in 
Golkonda Fort Тһе mosque is remarkable in many ways, namely its size, 
its once flourishing gardens and importantly, its blending of the best in the 
Hindu temple architecture and the Muslim. mosque architecture almost 
without any mental break. Thus “‘the circular earthen pot, so common 
a theme in Hindu architectural ornamentation, is largely adopted here." The 
minarets seem to rise from such earthen pots, the facade is ornamented with 
a number of such pots cut in black basalt and there are brackets similar to 
elephant tusks supporting the chhajja, which is unusual in a mosque While 
the scheme of the support of the roof is based on the arch, quite a number 
of niches are set in the pillar and lintel style. Тһе space between the two 
tall minarets is filled by extremely fine trelliswork. 


A building which is a class by itself and goes back to 'Abdu'llah's reign, 
is the Kamrakhi Gumbad near Purana Pul  Kamrakh is a fruit with natural 
sliced effect, and a dome constructed in that fashion is very unusual. This 
tomb is that of Miranji Khudanuma who was originally in the service of 
*Abdu'llah Qutb Shah but became a recluse on having accepted Hadrat 
Aminu'd-din A‘la of Bijapur as his preceptor. Тһе tomb was constructed Бу 
his son who was also named Aminu'd-din after the preceptor, in 1660. 


Golkonda : 


We now proceed to Golkonda. But before entering the fortress itself we 
notice two structures, one a pavilion and the other a mosque, flanking the 
main road from Haidarabad to Osman Sagar, the large modern reservoir of 
water which was commissioned іп 1920. Тһе pavilion, called Taramati's 
Baradari, is a typical structure, in a way symbolising the Shi'ah tenets. It 
rises about 150 feet from the ground level and is reached by a flight of five 
steps (perhaps answering to the Panjtan-i-Pak—Sacred Personalities) leading 
to the first large platform ; from this platform we reach a smaller platform 
by ascending another twelve steps answering to the Muslim Imams. The 
building is octagonal in shape with twelve arches and is erected on a base- 
ment 4 6" in height. The visitor isthus brought face to face with the Mystical 
Fives and the Twelves rather forcefully. 


Right opposite this Baradari is Pemamati's mosque which is likewise 
erected on an eminence about 150 feet high. There are no steps but the 
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visitor has to go up a gentle slope to reach a very large square platform 
supported by twelve arches. Тһе mosque appears to be incomplete and is 
without minarets ; but if the staircases on both sides of the facade had been 
projected upwards, they would have taken the form of two minarets. "There 
are five shapely arches The chhajja in front is supported by brackets of the 
Hindu pattern. Although incomplete, the mosque leaves on our minds the 
impression of piety as well as of the fine taste of the builder. 


The great debacle of 1656 meant a constant danger of another Mughal 
invasion" and now that Golkonda had again become the Qutb Shahi capital, 
it was necessary to make it doubly strong against any possible foreign attack. 
This was effected in three ways, namely, erection of a strong bastion on the 
southern vulnerable side of the fort wall, the construction of a moat, also on 
that side, and the erection of what is called Naya (Ға or the New Fort 
enclosing an eminence on the north-eastern side of Golkonda from where 
Prince Aurangzeb trained his guns in 1656. Тһе western wall had already 
been strengthened at the instance of Sultan Muhammad Qutb Shah by Prince 
‘Abdu’llah and completed by him after his accession to the throne on 
29-8-1038/13-4-1629 There is a fine inscription which is inscribed on a grey 
sandstone slab in the form of an irregular cusped arch and two rather irregular 
peaked medallions on both sides. Тһе inscriptions contain invocations to 
God, the Prophet and 'Ali beseeching them to assist Sultan 'Abdu'llah, with 
the Nad-i 'Ali in the middle. "The date is also incised in the middle left side 
of the inscription. 


There are certain peculiarities about Musa Burj which should be noted 
Тһе bastion is a decagon of which only six sides are visible. It is a three-storeyed 
structure “built of solid blocks firmly cemented together most of the blocks 
weighing over a ton." It is sixty feet from the bottom and is mounted by 
pieces of artillery. А peculiar feature of the bastion is the two inscriptions, 
one in Persian and the other in Telugu, both giving a short history of the 
battle which raged between the invading Mughal armies and the defenders 
of the fort in February-March 1655 including an account of the death in action 
of the Mughal Commander Mir-i-Miran It was when peace had been 
established that the king ordered "Khan-i-Dhi-Shah Musa Khan" to erect 
this large bastion. Тһе date of the commencement of invasion is given in the 
Telugu version as “7th day of the bright half of Magha in the year Manmatha, 
(1578)," corresponding to 23-1-1656. 


To the northeast of the fort is the Naya ОШ а. The fort wall between 
Moti Darwaza and Jamali Darwaza forms the common wall between the old 
and the new forts, strengthened by a number of new bastions. Of these, the 
"Nau Burj" on the south and eastern side of the wall is interesting, as it is 
of a corrugated shape. Practically no edifices going back to ‘Abdu’llah’s 
reign remain in the Naya Qil ‘a except a part of a fine grove, called the Bagh 
Хауа Qil'a, which is planned оп a rectangular pattern. Probably it once 
extended on both sides of the beautiful channel which brings water from a 
large cistern in the south of a smaller cistern with an open platform called 
the Dal-Badal Chabuttra situated right in the north of the garden. Тһе 
channel as well as the garden is planned on the accepted Mughal pattern, 
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with a small pavilion in the centre of the large cistern and one right in the 
middle of the channel. 


The palaces which ‘Abdu’llah must have renovated after he fled from 
Haidarabad in 1656 are difficult to locate, as no palaces proper in the fort 
have any inscriptions. But a surmise may perhaps be made from the state of 
preservation of some of these palaces as well as their environments. Ав we 
enter the Bala Hisar Darwaza and take a sharp turn to the left, the building 
to which we come face to face is the simple three-storeyed Silah Khana or 
Ammunition Store House. It has seven wide arches on every storey but 
is entirely without any ornamentation, with no turrets, no friezed cornice and 
no corner minarets. It is one of the most impressive buildings in the whole 
fort, and must have entedated “Арап Лаһ Qutb Shah. Like many fort 
palaces, this building was gutted from top to bottom, and when it was cleared 
of the debris, it was found full of the rarest Qutb Shahi and Asaf Jahi pieces 
which have now been removed to a separate museum near Fath Darwaza. 


Before entering the royal apartments we pass to our right a dilapidated 
roofless small mosque which must have served the spiritual needs of the 
soldiers guarding the Silah Khana. The only parts of the mosque which 
remain are the mihrab and four other closed arches flanking it and some 
stumps of pillars in fine polished black stone. But what impresses one is the 
profusion of encaustic tiles with beautiful foliage and delicately intertwined 
branches embellishing the ruined western wall, and these may serve as a 
pointer to the tile decoration in some of the royal tombs which have been 
obliterated by the ravages of time. 


Turning to the left, a ruined passage leads to what may well have served 
as the residence of 'Abdu'llah Qutb Shah during his sojourn in Golkonda. 
These palaces are scattered over a vast, fairly regular quadrangle, 1000 feet 
long with an average width of 650 feet, containing what are now called 
Taramati’s Palace, the Jilo Khana, aseries of Khilwats or Private Apartments, 
the Shahi Mahal, a number of cisterns and jets of which the one with twelve 
sides is the most prominent and best preserved, the beautiful mosque named 
after Taramati, the so-called Camel Stables and the characteristic Dad Mahal 
or Palace of Equity with a Jharoka or window opening out to the straight 
public road from Makki Darwaza to Bala Hisar Darwaza. The palaces in 
this area are marked by two different kinds of walls and arches The 
outer series of courtyards, one leading on to the other, have very wide arches 
ranging in width from 187 6" to as much as 25’ 6", while the lofty arches of 
the so-called Camel Stables range from 10’ to 16’ 10°. The thickness of the 
walls of the former is sometimes as much as 9 and 1%. As one passes—-or 
rather, descends—from one courtyard to another, seven in number and all 
more or less independent, one faces a series of beautiful small arches 
surrounding independent courtyards, which symbolise beauty rather than 
the strength of the strong palaces which are often ascribed to Taramati; it 
is these inner palaces which were occupied by the ‘Abdu’llah’s zenana. 


Right in the centre of large roofed apartments of what is popularly 
known as Taramati’s Palace, the architect has introduced an interesting 
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device. ІҒопе stands at a pin-pointed place exactly under the foliated 
centre of the hall and claps his hands it gives a peculiar resonant sound which 
is not caused if the clapper budges even half a foot from the centre It is 
said that the resonant sound is heard right at the top of the Bala Hisar or 
Acropolis several hundred feet above 


There are three magnificent monuments of the reign in the royal 
necropolis, namely the tomb of 'Abdu'llah's mother, Hayat Bakhshi Begam, 
the Great Mosque of the tombs erected by the Queen Dowager and the tomb 
of ‘Abdu’llah Qutb Shah himself. Hayat Bakhshi Begam died at an advanced 
age on 28-8-1077/3-2-1667 The Queen’s tomb is built in the same style as 
that of her husband, Sultan Muhammad Qutb Shah The platform over 
which it stands is 170 feet square, while the height of the pinnacle of the 
central dome is 100 feet There is a wide verandah with seven arches on 
each side and a small minaret on each corner enclosing the mortuary chamber, 
with certain verses from the Qur'àn, the /44- ‘Ali the Shi‘ite durud and the 
date of the Queen’s death, all arranged in rows and inscribed on black basalt 
The mortuary chamber has no opening except the entrance, while the wall 
above the verandah has five closed arches on each side 


The mosque attached to the Dowager Queen’s mausoleum in the north 
is a very grand structure, and there are certain peculiarities about it which 
are noticeable. It was constructed in 1077/1667 simultaneously with Hayat 
Bakhshi Begam’s mausoleum and is an evidence of the taste of her son, the 
Sultan. The beautiful inscription in chaste and proportionate letterings in 
thulth and taug?' styles on the mihrab, containing some Qur’anic verses, is by 
Taqiyud-din Muhammad Swaleh al-Bahran:, who was also the calligraphist 
of the mhrab of Hira Masjid Тһе prayer hall is divided into three aisles and 
is entered by five arches “Тһе roof is vaulted, consisting of fifteen sunk-in 
domes, the orbs of which are lost in the thickness of the roof." The facade 
is flanked by two tall minarets each "crowned by a pot of Hindu pattern 
resting on lotus leaves" and adorned with two false balconies It is further 
embellished by a beautiful parapet wall with a miniature minaret projected 
from each pillar supporting the arches and three openings with trellises in 
stucco between every two small minarets. A very curious feature of the foliage 
decoration on the arches is the representation of two squirrels worked in 
stucco seen going up the bunches of grapes on both sides of the second of the 
five arches from the right facing the worshippers. It is well known that such 
a presentation in a mosque is an anathema in Islam, and it is curious how 
this escaped the notice of the religious leaders who must have supervised the 
inscription of the Qur’anic verses in the mthrab. 


The last monument to be described in this connection is the mausoleum 
of ‘Abdu’ llah himself which may be said to embody the artistic concepts of 
the monarch. No doubt the style is similar to the style of the tombs of his 
father and his mother, but the conception is far grander, and the mausoleum 
is built on a much larger area. While the platform on which Sultan 
Muhammad Qutb Shah’s tomb had been constructed is 176’ 6” each way and 
that of his wife 170’ each way, the platform on which ‘Abdu’llah’s mausoleum 
has been constructed is 237 feet square. The scheme of construction, the seven 
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arches of the verandah each way, the five closed arches of a smaller structure 
on the top and stucco ornaments over the arches, the small minarets over the 
pillars supporting the lower arches, and the grand dome—is more or less the 
same as in the case of his mother's mausoleum, but naturally everything is 
larger in size so as to make it proportionate tothe area covered. Remains of 
the multicoloured tile work are still visible here and there Тһе inscriptions 
containing verses of the Qur'àn, the Shi'ite durüd and Nad-i “Аһ, are in 
Naskh characters. 


IV. UNDER Asv'L Hasan Ортв Sman (Tana SHAH) 


In spite of the troublous times leading to the final dissolution of the 
Qutb Shahi State, Abu’l Hasan’s reign saw the construction of a number of 
edifices most of which have been unfortunately wiped out. Perhaps the most 
resplendent and the most elaborate was the Palace called Gosha Mahal, named 
so either because it was meant to be a walled palace for the ‘‘gosha”’ or purdah 
ladies or because 1t was situated in a village called Gosha. "The construction 
of the palace was commenced during 'Abdu'llah's reign but was com- 
pleted during the reign of Abu’l Hasan іп 1098 H., the year of the fall of 
Golkonda. Тһе palace was actually on the northern side of a huge compound 
with a cistern 455 yards long, 410 yards broad and 4 yards deep with 
numerous jets and spouts throwing up the water which was brought through 
pipes and underground channels from Husain Sagar. It must have been а 
vast structure as 1t is said to have consisted of as many as 100 halls, and cost 
3.40,000 hons, which should be multiplied at least by ten ‘for the present 
day cost of the structure and again by 3 to equate with rupees. 


The only part of the palace which has been left is the finely proportioned 
Guest House of the Qutb Shahi State called Baradar:. It is situated at the 
north end of the great dry cistern and now houses the local Freemasons 
Lodge. It is partly a double storeyed building with large halls, massive 
pillars, beautiful marble jalis (some of these no doubt modern) and a 
symmetrical chhajja which lends great dignity to the whole building Тһе 
road frontage has a double storeyed semi-octagonal bay in the middle with 
sides measuring 6' 8", 6’ 3” and 6' 8", and with walls 73' 9" on each side, 
while roadside is 847, making a detour of 40' 8’ and again protruding to 28’. 
The frontage of the building is made up of two stately arches with marble 
jalis, (again perhaps modern), and the masonic emblem worked in the middle, 
which looks rather incongruous. On the top is an inscription, "Barahdari 
Gosha Mahal" worked in marble. Unfortunately some very ugly modern 
structures have defaced the western side, and on enquiry it was found that 
this development was the work of the military forces when they were in 
occupation and later on by the present occupant. Тһе Baradari is one of the 
most magnificent civil monuments of the Qutb Shahi period in existence. 


What may be regarded as an exhibition of practically all the calligraphic 
patterns in vogue about the end of Abu’! Hasan's reign, is the mosque and 
tomb of Mian Mishk or Malik Mishk situated facing the western end of the 
Purana Pul. 
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At 'Atapur is the house which Mian Mishk constructed as a kind of 
garden pavilion. The village lies about four miles from Purana Pul and is 
said to be a “suburb” of Golkonda. The “mahal” gives us a glimpse of the 
pleasure or picnic resort of the average well-to-do gentlemen of the late Qutb 
Shahi period. The Mishk Mahal, as it is called, is built in the middle of a 
vast area of about 10 acres surrounded by a high wall all round with two 
gateways, one facing north and the other facing south. Тһе actual building 
is a double-storeyed structure, the lower storey consisting of a large hall with 
arched partitions and a staircase leading to the upper storey. The upper 
storey was perhaps meant for Mishk's zenana as it is enclosed by a wall seven 
feet high, with another staircase leading to the open roof, also enclosed by a 
low wall, which was probably meant for rest and sleep in summer months 
From one or two small platforms on this storey one gets a fine view ofthe 
Golkonda Fort and the Qutb Shahi tombs on one side and the city of Haidara- 
bad on the other Тһе northern wall of the building measures 102’ 8" while 
the western wall measures 56' Тһе frontage has a fine double storeyed oriel 
window with well proportioned arches, the conventional lotus frieze and 
chhajja of the approved Hindu pattern all round the structure. There is no 
doubt that the vast enclosure contained myriad water channels (remains of 
which are still visible) and fruit trees, 


About half a furlong to the south west, just outside the enclosure is the 
mosque which is mentioned in one of the farmans. Іп Mian Mishk’s mosque 
not a trace of plaster is left either inside or outside the mosque Although 
the platform outside and even the steps leading into the mosque have dis- 
appeared, still in its utter bareness, it is one of the best proportioned mosques 
of the Qutb Shahi period. Тһе plinth of the mosque is three feet in height, 
and with wild vegetation all round it is not easy to get to the interior 
There are two tall, graceful, Qutb Shahi minarets on each side, septangular 
in shape, the sides of which are flat up to 6 feet above the plinth level, but 
become suddenly rounded right up to the top. Although the change over is 
abrupt, it does not jar on one’s vision. In the same way, as one enters the 
mosque proper, one finds the pillar and lintel openings leading to arches 
forming the mthrab and the northern and southern sides of the mosque. The 
entrance to the mosque is through three arched openings, but the frontage 
of the mehrab and the sides of the mosque are supported by pillar-and-lintel 
forms. The cornice of the wall is decorated by eleven small arches on each 
side and this is supported by а chhayja of the traditional Hindu pattern The 
advantage of the complete peeling off of the mortar is that the construction 
of the wall and of the flat trabeate domes is visible and may well be a pointer 
of how the mason constructed the Qutb Shahi domes and walls. Although 
there is no cementing plaster left either in the roof or in the low domes, the 
heavy stone slabs are still 24% 501и, demonstrating the strength of the mortar 
binding them. 

There is another mosque erected during Abu’! Hasan's reign which is 
characteristic of the period, and that is the grand mosque at Mushirabad, 
one of the suburbs of the capital. It has the usual number of arches, five, 
which is characteristic of some of the Qutb Shahi mosques. In the profusion 
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of stucéo decorations it may well be compared with the Khairatabad mosque 
constructed in the time of Muhammad Qutb Shah in 1626, although it is 
larger in area and the two decoratéd and domed minarets are taller than 
those in Khairatabad mosque. One of the peculiarities of the mosque is. 
eightsmall turrets which adorn its facade. The tall minarets are strengthened 
by thick iron bars running lengthwise, a fact which was evidenced by the 
bending of one of the minarets which showed the iron bar and which kept 
the minaret from falling. It has now been straightened. 


Abu’l Hasan’s reign saw the erection of a number of Hindu temples and 
renovation of some of the existing ones. The old Dravidian rock temple 
right at the entrance of the compound of Bala Hisar at Golkonda was 
renovated and embellished. While the old temple at Golkonda was renovated 
and embellished the old temple at Anantgiri, which had become 
dilapidated, was completely renovated and a circumvallation erected. It is 
noteworthy that, like the prevalent system in the case of large mosques of the 
period, the larger temples also had wide compounds with foom$ and verandahs 
for the use of pilgrims and travellers. In the case of Anantgiri temple there 
is a largé gopuram leading to a fine effigy of Vishnu, while there are quite a 
number of other shrines within and outside the compound. In the same way 
a temple sacred to Shiva was constructed near Maisaram, a southern suburb 
of Haidarabad, with a sarai all round the vast compound. The building 
operations of the Peshwa Madanna may well be compared in a small way 
with the building operations of his great predecessor in office, Mir Mu’min, 
the virtual architect of Haidarabad city. 


Sultan Nagar : 


A gréat structural project which, however, had to be abandoned, was 
the construction of a new city called Sultan Nagar and royal palace on the 
road to thé east coast, six miles from Chafniinar. Probably the motive for 
undertaking this projéct was similar to the motive for thé fouriding of the city 
of Haidarabad by Sultan Muhammad’s predécessor. With the rapid incréase 
in thé population of the capital the area round the palace must have been too 
congested for thé Sultan to have any peace of mind He therefore projected à 
new capital, a kind of country séat, away from the hurly burly of Haidarabad 
but at the same time néar enough to enable him to be constantly in contact with 
it. The lay-out was more or less on the pattern of Golkonda, but of coursein а 
smaller compass. The whole area was divided into two units, the palace and 
the city. The palace area was enclosed by a broad moat which touched the 
source of the water below, while the wall was to be sixty feet in héight. 
Portions of the moat still exist, and although most of it has been filled in with 
rubble іп the coursé of centuries, what is léft shows an impdssable barrier 
which it must have been. Outside the palace wall was the city proper, of 
which only three buildings remain. The first is the Great Mosqué, which is 
without doubt one of thé finest mosqués built during the Qutb Shahi périod. 
Its two tall conventional minarets with beautifül arches at every stage to 
adorn them, are visible from miles around. Тһе prayer chámber has seven 
well-shaped arches or rather double árches, a simple arch being framed by 
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a cusped arch more or less after the fashion of the five arcbes of the mosque 
on the top of the Charminar àt Haidarabad. The central arch is much larger 
and has a commanding position, being flanked by three arches on each side. 
There is a very large courtyard in front with the remains of a cistern and a 
fountain in the middle. To the north-east of the mosque, and adjacent to it 
are the remains of a large building with a number of rooms, and this is reputed 
to be the library. About a mile to the east of the mosque are the remains 
of one of the gateways of the city called the Bidar Darwaza. 


The remnants of the city wall, now completely in ruins and enveloped 
by hillocks and debris, are still in places twenty yards broad Тһе palace 
proper which it encloses, must have formed a very grand two storeyed 
construction. The large, almost interminable galleries, with some of the 
walls reaching a thickness of twelve feet, still remain to add to the awesome- 
ness of the ensemble. Тһе roof of each storey is arched, with no wooden or 
metallic support. There is a fairly large building just outside the palace which 
might have been a kind of Jilu-Khana for the body-guards of the king. 


The scheme was that the new city should consist of government offices, 
darbar häll, four roads intersecting each other at a charminar after the 
pattern of the Charminar of the parent city; but apart from the ruins of the 
mosque, the library structure and the Brdar Darwaza nothing is left of any 
other building iri the city proper. While the work was in progress the king 
died of typhoid fever, and his son 'Abdu'llah did not consider it auspicious 
to continue the work of construction, "Unfortunately what had been built up 
has beer spoiled by vandals who have constructed their own houses and 
garden enclosures out of the material which they dug up from the niagnificent 
palace city. They did not spare even the mosque, only a skeleton of which 
remains. Even today stones are being carried away 1n broad daylight and 
nothing is being done to preserve what was to be the country seat of the Qutb 
Shahi Sultans. 


Khairiatabad : 


A mosque which is in direct contrast to the Mecca Masjid in its general 
scheme as well as its embellishment is the Khairiatabad (vulg. Khairatabad) 
mosque. Khairiatu’n-Nisa Begam was Sultan Muhammad's daughter, and 
the mosque was constructed for her tutor, Mulla ‘Abdu’l Malik. It hasa 
comparatively small prayer hall, 50 feet by 30 feet, pierced by three well- 
proportioned stilted arches, with open prayer compound in front and an 
ablution tank in its centre. There is a very large plot of land, іп the middle 
of which the mosque has been constructed, which was probably a garden. 
The total land enclosed by a wall is about 70,000 square yards Тһе peculiarity 
of the mosque is that its frontage is marked with profuse stucco work of a 
high order, consisting of geometrical figures, emblems of the lotus and flowers 
and leaves of various characters. This stucco work covers not merely the 
arched opening and the pillars but reaches the domed portion of the two tall 
minarets in front and two short minarets at the back. While the roof is arched 
it is flat at the top according to the Qutb Shahi pattern. 
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Immediately adjoining the northern compound wall of the mosque is an 
empty tomb built by Mulla ‘Abdu’l Malik for himself, but he died during 
his pilgrimage to Mecca and was destined to be buried there. The tomb is 
a magnificent domed structure and measures 50 feet square at the base, the 
whole being constructed on a high platform. 


About two miles from Khairiatabad on the road to Golkonda lies what 
is known as Man Sahib ka Talab or the Tank of the Revered Mother. There 
are a number of mosques with schools attached, caravanserais, hammams and 
other edifices of public utility which can be traced to this region. One 
edifice, the tomb of the Sultan, which is a pivotal building in the royal 
necropolis north of Golkonda Fort, needs a special mention, Ап extensive 
terrace, 166' 6" square, is approached by a flight of steps There is a square 
hall, 63^ 4" each way, and a spacious colonnade, 19' 8" wide right round with 
three arched openings on each side. Тһе shape of the dome is three-fourth 
of a sphere, and its elongated neck and somewhat narrow base show distinct 
Persian influence. The exterior of the tomb was adorned with glazed Persian 
tiles, pieces of which still exist on the wall 

Thevenot, who came to the Deccan in 1666 saw this tomb in all its glory. 
He says: 

“Тһе chapel which contains the tomb is surrounded by a gallery with 
open arches. It is a square, and raised six or seven fathoms high. It 
is beautified by many ornaments of architecture and covered with a 
dome. Few people are suffered to go in there. There are santos who 
keep the entry and I could not have got in if I had not told that I was 
а stranger. The floor is covered with a carpet, and on the tomb is a 


Sateen Pall with flowers...... There is cloth of State of the same stuff 
a fathom high, and all is lighted with many lamps This tomb is the 
finest of all...... and is varnished with green." 


During this reign another innovation was made, and dressed stones began 
to be used for facing the frontage of larger structures instead of stucco, the 
most vivid of such a process being the frontage of the Mecca Masjid. 
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Purana Pul, Hyderabad, constructed, 1576 
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Hyderabad : Jami‘ Masjid, 1597-98, with 
Charminar in left background 
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Hyderabad : Badshahi ‘Ashiirkhana 
Enamel work: 1592-93, onwards 


Golkonda : Tomb of ‘Abdu’llah 
22 Quib Shah, died 1672 


Golkonda: Tomb of Muhammad 
Quli Qutb Shah, died 1611 





IQBAL’S RELEVANCE TO OUR TIMES 
Aslub Ahmad Ansari 


NLIKE the common run of Urdu poets, who never wearied of playing 

variations on accepted themes and motifs, Iqbal has the supreme merit of 
freshness and originality of his vision. Не hardly made any experiments in 
the technique of poetry, for he was primarily concerned with crystallizing into 
distinguished utterance both his critique of the western civilization and the 
exposition of his own view of reality It is a truism repeated time and again 
that Iqbal’s genius, originally nourished and sustained on the eastern sources, 
was further articulated by his absorption into the western philosophical 
tradition. During his stay in Europe he was able to grasp undercurrents of 
thought and ponder over the intellectual attitudes and responses of people 
in the west Не could also perceive how, little by little, the European 
civilization was heading towards the inevitable, logical crisis of its destiny 
It may not be far from the truth to argue that his close acquaintance with 
the western modes of thought and value-system set up a strong reaction 
against them in his mind; simultaneously, it generated in him the desire to 
re-formulate the premises on which his own view of reality came to rest. 


Iqbal regards the medieval Arab thinkers as the via media through which 
the intellectual heritage of the Greeks was passed on to the west. But for 
this bridge built across the abysm of time the Dark Ages could not have paved 
the way for the blossoming forth of the Renaissance genius. Bacon is the 
one major figure іп the sixteenth century England who is given due credit 
for opening up new horizons of knowledge by insisting upon the adoption of 
the inductive method and the empirical approach to the exploration of the 
physical world. But it is now an incontrovertible datum that Bacon's radical 
interpretation of the given Reality had already been anticipated by the Arab 
thinkers The medieval Muslim thinkers were not merely commentators on 
the Greek texts or quiescent transmitters of knowledge; they were also given 
to philosophical speculation in their own right. Apart from the amazingly 
original contribution of Avicenna, Alfarabi and Ibn-e-Khaldun to human 
thinking—a contribution whose solidity has been only recently recognized in 
the west—what is even more striking and relevant is the emancipation of 
the human mind caused by their works and the impetus provided by them for 
an objective and revealing study of both the mundane and the metaphysical 
reality The western Europe was stimulated by this fact to break away from 
the shackles of dogmatic theology which seem to have fettered the human 
intellect in the Middle Ages. 


Like some of the European thinkers and creative writers, Iqbal, too, 
subjects the western civilization to a severe, withering criticism. Two aspects 
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of this criticism arrest our attention at once. During his stay in Europe Iqbal 
had witnessed the emergence of the concept of nationalism and this was used 
as a kind of camouflage for concealing all kinds of political and territorial 
ambitions Тһе jealously guarded sense of political identity was allowed to 
grow at the expense of all other allegiances. In fact the larger cosmopolitan 
or world outlook was completely ignored or slurred over The result was the 
steady growth of a militant kind of national consciousness—a sense of being 
hedged in by one's historico-geographical contexts Powerful political and 
economic systems like Fascism, Nazism or even Bolshevism, supposed to have 
a global character and claiming to demand extra-territorial loyalties, 
were also seen to converge at long last towards some kind of regional groupism 
National sentiment countered them at every step. The narrowness bred by 
such an outlook was repugnant to Iqbal and he could perceive with an 
uncanny insight, that adherence to this kind of pernicious nationalism was 
bound to strike at the root ofa truly humanistic vision. He was, therefore, 
constrained to take up arms against it. This concept thus appears to be sub- 
servient to a kind of political adventuring and the achievement of imperialistic 
designs, and was instrumental in safeguarding the interests of a particular 
nation-state. 


But apart from Iqbal's indictment of any particular political ideology, 
he was much more concerned with attacking some of the fundamentals upon 
which the western outlook on life was,based. In other words, he rejects its 
purely materialistic basis, for to him the nature of Reality, in its ultimate 
analysis, is spiritual. For him life proceeds from and returns to conscious- 
ness, which is synonymous with the indefinable, and matter is the greatest 
impediment placed іп its way, which the flow of life in its sweep brushes 
aside. The evolution of life is generally defined in terms of the increasing 
degree of refinement which matter achieves in the various stages of its onward 
progression. But Iqbal does not accept the primacy of matter nor does he 
accept the assumption that consciousness is the end-product of its evolution 
It 1s not matter but consciousness which, according to him, determines the 
quality of life, and it is this consciousness which is reflected in its multifarious 
aspects. While matter and its various forms imply a degree of passivity, con- 
sciousness, on the contrary, is equivalent to freedom and the possibility of a 
choice. Iqbal is opposed to all forms of necessity, arianism, mechanism and 
constraint. Не is, on the other hand, a strong advocate of the freedom of 
the human will, the assertion and affirmation of the Ego and the continued 
subdual of matter by the human consciousness. It is in this process of 
affirmation and unfolding of the Ego that new dimensions are added to life 


Belief in the primacy and supremacy of matter leads to the negation of 
a God-oriented universe as well as of one in which consciousness 1s the focal 
point. This Iqbal takes care to deny vehemently For him the progression 
of life is teleological; it is teleological not ın the sense that this progression 
is pre-determined but that 1t does ultimately move forward to some kind of 
goal or objective This goal or objective is not foreseen but it does emerge 
during the course of the evolution of life. Life is not to be equated only with 
movement and flux in the sense of being mindless; it is, indeed, a flowing 
stream, but its movement is purposive and meaningful. It is this movement 
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which creates values and objectives, gives birth to 1deals and aspirations, and 
it is in the process of this realization that life really justifies itself. It would 
be unfair to ascribe all this to Iqbal's indebtedness to Bergson, for Iqbal's 
main complaint against the latter—which he validates with all the logic at 
his command—is that he has brought in rigidity and mechanism inadvertently 
or through the back door. 


It may be added here that though the ultimate nature of Reality, accord- 
ing to the Qur'àn, is spiritual—and Iqbal subscribes to 1t wholeheartedly—yet 
the material, the temporal and the secular are the necessary outward modes 
ofits manifestation. The spiritual and the temporal, as pointed out by Iqbal 
in his Lectures, are not two distinct domains іп Islam but they have their 
subtle points of contact. In other words, what we designate as secular or 
material is really sacred in the roots of its being provided the frame of mind 
we bring to bear upon its contemplation or handling is fully cognizant of the 
complexity of things. Тһе material world is the theatre of action for all our 
Ideas and Intuitions and in it consists the life of the spirit. 


Iqbal’s view of Reality is characterised, in the first instance, by the fact 
that life for him is not static but dynamic This knocks out the bottom of 
the view taken by the Greeks in general and by Plato in particular Iqbal 
owes his debt in this regard partly to Bergson and partly to the Muslim 
medieval thinkers Its real germs are, however, to be found in the teachings 
of the holy Qur'àn itself Тһе latter lays emphasis on the principle of 
movement as involved 1n the very structure of the universe in which we live 
It also enjoins the necessity of deed or action as a necessary complement to 
belief or idea Solitary contemplation or mere belief unattended by corres- 
ponding action is likely to turn individuals into self-contained wholes. In 
order to achieve the largest good of the largest numbers, 1n order to make the 
individual an effective member of the body-politic and an active participant 
in the community to which he belongs, it is imperative that he should be able 
to break the shell of his insulated existence What Iqbal calls ‘Ego’ is really 
equivalent to the human potentialities existing in а state of embryo Тһе 
self or the Ego is enabled to realise itself when these latent psychic energies 
are released and defined, and they can be defined only in terms of action. In 
the polarization of being and becoming Iqbal places emphasis on the latter 
which is another way of saying that what is really worth caring for is not 
what we are but what we become Action is the only means of strengthening 
the Ego, and it is strengthened when it contrives to come to grips with the 
not-self, adjust itself to 1t and also make it subservient to its own ends. Тһе 
not-self, it has been pointed out by Iqbal, 1s posited by the self as something 
necessary for its own elaboration. Reality as a constantly changing pheno- 
menon and incessant action as a means of re-structuring it according to one's 
own ideals are the corner-stone of Iqbal's vision of life 


Iqbal undoubtedly prizes intuition higher than abstract reason, perhaps 
because of its revelatory power and as being an immediate mode of cognition. 
This, however, does not imply disparagement of reason altogether. As pointed 


(1) Reconstruction of Religious Thoughts in Islam, p. 150. 
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out earlier, Iqbal highlights the fact that the inductive method of reasoning 
was introduced through the Arab philosophers into the western world. How 
else may the physical phenomena be subjugated except by adopting an 
empirical approach? It will be well worth stressing here that Iqbal does not 
believe, like most of the European thinkers and creative artists, in the 
dichotomy of ‘reason’ and ‘intuition.’ What Iqbal is strongly opposed to is 
that we regard 'reason' as the exclusive or self-sufficing mode of the apprehen- 
sion of Reality. Deductive reasoning, based as it is upon a closed syllogistic 
design, has its obvious limitations. Inductive reasoning, on the contrary, 
opens the way for the classification of data, its verification and analysis, and 
the process of inference from the given to the possible or the probable What 
Iqbal maintains unequivocally is that in this intellectual adventuring we 
might arrive at a stage when we are left with no option but to grope in a blind 
alley It is then that we are in need of illumination which sometimes comes 
uninvoked, and we are inundated by a heavy influx of light. ‘Intuition’ thus 
supplements the insights of the empirical reasoning and may therefore, be 
equated, іп the Wordsworthian sense, with ‘higher reason.’ It would, how- 
ever, be truer to insist that instead of overstressing the dualism of 'reason' 
and ‘intuition,’ Iqbal tacitly believes in the totality of human experience 
which transcends both these categories. 


Related to these two concepts is another one which is hardly less crucial 
and significant. I refer here to the emphasis Iqbal places on man’s pivotal 
position in the universe and the dignity he invests him with Back of it lies 
the notion of choice and the sense of responsibility with which he exercises 
this choice and which is called forth for actualizing his potentiahties. The 
Finite Ego is a portion or replica of the Absolute Ego, and 1f the latter is 
characterised by will, how could the Finite Human Ego be denied this unique 
gift? The human acts performed in the world of contingency are, indeed, 
foreknown to God but the fact of their being contained in God’s instantaneous 
act of perception does not make them have a predetermining power in the 
world of time They are there as а foreknown but open possibility. Ву his 
acceptance of the burden of responsibility which was refused by the mountains, 
as it 1s parabolically recorded in the holy Qur'àn, man established his 
superior claim as the apex of the created world. Man is regarded by Iqbal 
as the architect of his own destiny, as one who does not sometimes even 
hesitate to challenge the ways of divinity and insists on himself being treated 
as his Co-partner in the act of Creation. And how else could man sustain 
this claim except in the light of this gift of choice? This exaltation of man 
in relation to a disciplined sense of responsibility links up Iqbal with the 
Existentialists of our own day, though he nowhere makes a specific reference 
to them in his works. This may be accounted for by the fact that this freedom 
of choice is hedged in by a kind of ethical purposiveness and operates within 
the framework of certain cherished religious values. The choice is there, but 
its limitlessness is curtailed to the extent of making it harmonise with the 
Divine Will and the furtherance of human social ends. 


Iqbal's vision of life has been criticised, generally speaking, оп two 
counts: first, that it is not progressive enough because it is not in consonance 
with the Marxian interpretation of the historical process and does not regard 
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the economic forces as the ultimate and exclusive determinants in the evolu- 
tion of culture. Secondly, that all his talk about dynamism, affirmation of 
the self, freedom of choice and the concept of movement as the basic principle 
of life is mediated through and involved with the fundamentals of Islam. 
This is as it ought to be and this is in no sense a limiting factor. The real 
trouble is that universalism is а highly rarefied and elusive entity. One’s 
basic intuitions about life have to be integrated into some kind of framework, 
and the immediate framework available to a poet is the one provided to him 
by his own faith and his own cultural matrix Iqbal assimilated many elements 
of his thought from varied sources, both eastern and western, but for him 

the final criterion of acceptance or rejection was the one derived from the 

Islamic values of life. It is, therefore, as inadequate to call him a Muslim 

socialist as to designate him а Bergsonian, a Fichtian or an Existentialist. 

He is primarily a thinker and a poet for whom Islam serves significantly as 
the major factor in the ordering of his value-system. We may distinguish 
this value-system as rational, dynamic and religious. His emphasis on certain 

aspects of this vision, as discussed earlier, makes it pre-eminently valid and 

worthy of serious consideration. Iqbal’s claims to greatness rest not only on 

this value-system being important in itself but also on the fact that he has 

been able to provide for this value-system intellectual coherence, emotional 

depth and poetic force. In other words, the value-system is involved in the 

structure of his poetry and the poetry is sustained by the value-system. Great 

poetry is almost always the product of a great vision of life. Iqbal was an 

advocate for the discipline of religion and there are many things in common 

between the discipline of religious meditation and the discipline of poetry. 

He was sensitive to the demands of an expanding physical universe around 

us—sensitive to its scientific and rational implications; he was no less res- 

ponsive to the emotive and spiritual impulses which it involved. We һай 

better make a distinction—and the distinction is always a legitimate and 

fruitful one—between theological dogmas and rituals on the one hand, and 

the psychic life at 1ts deepest levels which is exploited by religion, on the other. 
Iqbal was.deeply and painfully aware of the fact that unless the tremendous 
reservoir of energy put at our disposal by our scientific potential was properly 

harnessed and controlled by a moral order of values, humanity will be in 
peril. He exalted the human Ego—the seat of all energy-centres—with much 
gusto so that man could go ahead with the task of subjugating the environ- 

mental forces. He at the same time laid stress on the fact that we should 
resist the pressure of mechanization over the finer impulses of the human 
spirit in order to save it from coarsening. Ап escape from this pressure was 
sometimes sought in primitive modes of living, in the life of the unconscious 
and in the building up of an alluring but impure archetype. For others the 
solution of this dilemma lay in the discovery of the timeless myths of religion 
which seemed to embody a kind of wisdom which transcended the premises 
of logical reasoning. Iqbal certainly belongs to the second category of 
thinkers and creative artists. However, his is not a passive, colourless and 
naive acquiscence but an open-eyed, alert and energetic acceptance of a faith 
which has stood the test of ages. He has, moreover, succeeded in transmuting 
his material into an imaginative whole of a high artistic order. Hence the 
relevance of both his vision and his poetry. 


COST OF THE TAJ MAHAL 
H.I.S. Kanwar 


ARYING estimates of the cost of the T'aj Mahal have been furnished by 

different authorities and contemporary accounts. As the various versions 
seem to be conflicting, it may be opportune to examine them with a view to 
removing as much doubt as possible, so that a reasonable conclusion may be 
arrived at. 

First of all, we have the testimony of the chronicler of Shahjahan's reign, 
*Abdul Hamid Lahori, who records 

“The cost of building the several edifices which are detailed above, 
and which were completed in nearly twelve years under supervision of 
Makramat Khan and Mir Abdul Karim, amounted to fifty lacs of 
rupees.” 

Since the inscription on the main gateway of the Taj Mahal bears the 
date 1057 А.Н /1647-48 A.D., this being the 17th year after Mumtaz Mahal’s 
demise during which, on her death anniversary, her mortal remains were 
transferred from the temporary repository to the Taj Mahal, it would be 
evident that the mausoleum had already been completed by this date There- 
fore, since the Taj Mahal construction commenced in early 1622, if we are 
to deem twelve years from thence, the year comes to 1644, which does not 
tally with thecorrect date of the completion ofthe Taj Mahal, namely 1647-48. 
Thus it would appear that Makramat Khan and Mir ‘Abdul Karim were 
probably put in charge of the works at a later date, that is, about 1635-36 
A.D. This is in the light of the fact that the several edifices alluded to by 
‘Abdul Hamid Lahori are the mausoleum of Mumtaz Mahal, the two 
Khwaspuras, the Jilokhana, the four serais іп Mumtazabad (modern Та) 
Ganj) and the bazars therein 

Tavernier says that over 20,000 workers were employed incessantly for a 
period of 22 years.? He is said to have witnessed the commencement and com- 
pletion of the construction of the Taj Mahal. The construction of the Taj 
Mahal project commenced in early 1632, and it must have taken some time 
for levelling the ground and preparing the foundations. "Therefore, in all 
probability the actual construction of the mausoleum itself began some time 
in 1634-35. In the present writer's estimation this time lag, calculated from 


(1) *Abdul Hamid Lahori, Badshahnama, Bibliotheca Indica Series, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1872, (two volumes), Vol II, p. 330. 
(2) John Phillips, Tr.: The Six Voyages of John Baptista Tavernier, London, 1678, Part П, 
Book I, p. 50. 
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1632 till then, was due to reclaiming part of the Jumna river-bed to achieve 
correct east-west alignment of the Great Basement, which is a perfect 
rectangle. His contention is also supported by the inscriptions engraved on 
the mosque and the western great arch of the mausoleum, namely 1639 and 
1637, respectively Tavernier came to Agra for the first time in 1640? and 
therefore may have observed the early stages of the construction.* 

In view of the foregoing, it would be evident that the Taj Mahal complex, 
including the profuse and delicate ornamentation, was completed in 1653-4. 
The А°7и-2- А kbart furnishes the following information ın regard to the wages 
of labourers. 

**Gilkars, workers in lime, Ist class: 7 d., 2nd class: 6d., 3rd class: 5d. 


Sang-tarash, (stone-cutters). Tracer: 6 d. for each gaz. Plain worker: 

5d 

Labourer in quarries: for every man? he breaks, 22 d. 

Carpenters: Ist class 74, 2nd class: 6d., 3rd class: 4 d., 4th class: 

8 d., 5th class: 24. 

Pinjara-saz, (lattice worker and wicker worker) 1st kind: 24 d. for 

every square gaz; 2nd kind: 48 d. for every square gaz. 

Arakash (one who saws beams). 24 d. per square gaz.  Bildars, 

(bricklayers) Ist class 34d daily, 2nd class: 3d. daily. If employed 

for building fortress walls with battlements: 4 d. per gaz. If employed 

for laying foundation: 23 d. If employed for all other walls: 2d. If 

employed for digging ditches: 3d 

Tile makers, for 100 moulds, 3 d. 

Glass cutters, 100 d. per gaz "'$ 

The abbreviation ‘d’ in the text means dam, forty of which were equivalent 

to a rupee, and ‘man’ 1s the colloquial for ‘maund,’’ a little over 82 pounds 
(or 093 kilogram) today, but then about 74 pounds in weight. Assuming 


(3) Sir Edward Maclagan observes that Tavernier visited the Moghul Court at Agra for the 
first time ın 1640. (J.P.H S., Vol. IV, 1915, p. 3—1n his article on “Four Letters of 
Austin de Bordeaux”). 

(4) H.G. Keene, ( Handbook for Visitors to Agra and Its Neighbourhood, ed., by E.A Duncan, 
Calcutta, 1909, p 154, note) observes: “Tavernier commenced his first voyage 1n 1631, 
and after travelling from Constantinople to Ispahan in Persia, returned to France in 1633. 
He did not, therefore, see the commencement of the Taj, but he may have heard of it at 
Ispahan. His fourth voyage from 1651 to 1655 was to India, and it was then that he saw 
the ‘completion’ of the Tay.” The first part of Keene's statement about Tavernier’s not 
having seen the commencement of the Та) 1s not correct. 

(5) Meaning maund, the equivalent of about 82 Ibs. avo:rdupois today, but about 74 Ibs. т 
Shahjahan’s time. (J.U.P HS, Vol. III, Part II, December, 1923, p. 151). 

(6) A’in-1-Akbari, by Abu Fadl ‘Allami, Tr by Н. Blochmann, 2nd edn. Revised by 
Lieut. Col D.C. Phillot, Calcutta, 1939, pp. 235-36. 

(7) 1 tola == 11.6 gms: 10 tolas = 116.64 gms; 80 tolas = 1 seer; 40 seers = 1 шаппа. 
1 seer == 0 93 kgs.; 1 kg.—lseer 6tolas; 1 pound = 0.45 kgs.; 1 шаппа = 0.37 
quintal; 1 quintal = 2 maunds 27 seers. 
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for the moment, for the sake of calculation, that a labourer's average wage 
was 2 dams per day (of Akbar's time, in the absence of similar details being 
available in the later eras of Jahangir and Shahjahan), the amount paid 
under this bead to 20,000 workers for the 12 years (alluded to by 'Abdul 
Hamid Lahori) works out to Rs. 43, 80, 000 and for 22 years (as stated by 
Tavernier) to Rs. 80,30,000. However, it would appear that the maximum 
number of labourers was probably employed during 1632-1646 (14 years), as 
the Taj Mahal complex was completed the following years (1647-48) Оп 
this basis, the wages оҒ 20,000 labourers at 2dams a day for 14 years amounted 
to Rs. 51,10,000, a figure very close to that of ‘Abdul Hamid Lahor1 


It is a known fact that a number of expert engineers, craftsmen, artists 
and artisans were employed on the project, and we are fortunate to have at 
our disposal a fairly comprehensive list furnished by Moin-ud-din Ahmad.? 
This list, which is based on a manuscript which came to Moin-ud-din's 
hands,? may not be quite complete as additional names of experts are given 
in other contemporary documents such as the Diwan-t-Afrid:.’° The amount 
paid to them, according to Moin-ud-din's list, works out to Rs. 20,947 per 
month, on which basis the total for 12 years comes to Rs. 30,06,638, leave 
alone 22 years 


From the above it would be observed that if we take into consideration 
Rs. 43,80,000 as labourers’ wages for 12 years, we arrive at a figure close to 
that of ‘Abdul Hamid Lahori, namely 50 lakh rupees. Therefore the amount 
stated by Lahori does not take into account the salaries paid to the engineers 
and skilled workers. 


The above estimate of Rs. 43,80,000 appears to fall short, when we take 
into consideration that after Akbar the wages for labourers were different as 
is evident from the statement of W.H. Moreland: 


‘s 


10...16, I have correctly interpreted the economic condition of the 
villages, the labour market in Akbar's time was almost exclusively an 
urban phenomenon. Тһе agricultural labourer was а serf, receiving 
in return for his work an amount of commodities determined by custom, 
and about sufficient to keep him and his family alive;...there was, in 
fact, a drift from the villages towards the army and the cities, com- 
posed partly of the natural overflow of population, and partly of men 
who had abandoned cultivation under stress of bad seasons or of an 
environment unfavourable in other ways. 


We may say, then, that Akbar had sanctioned the following rates 
of wages, and that his servants could not earn more, but probably in 
practice got something less 


(8) Moin-ud-din Ahmad, The Тау and Its Environments, Agra, 1924, App., I, pp. 117-18. 
(9) I have since located this Persian MS. under Ref. No. 538 in Staatsbibliothek, Berlin. 
(10) Diwan-i-Afridi, by Qasim Ali Afridi, MS. dated c. 1801 (1216 А.Н ) quoted by J.N. Sarkar, 
(Studies in Mughal India, Calcutta, 1919, pp. 30-31). 
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Class Sanctioned Rates Modern Equivalents 
Ordinary labourers 2 dams daily 53 annas 
Superior labourers 3 to 4 dams daily 83 to 11 annas 
Carpenters 3407. 5. ” 8% annas to Rs. 1.4 
Builders 5to7 ” = 14 annas to Rs, 1.4.7" 


The current equivalents of the amounts mentioned in the last column 
above are 34 paisa (54 annas), 53 paisa to one rupee twenty-five paisa (84 
annas to Rs. 1 4 meaning Rs 1 and 4 annas), 87 paisa to one rupee twenty- 
five paisa (14 annas to Rs 14) Taking the average of the wages of ап 
ordinary labourer and superior labourer as 3 dams, it will be seen that the 
amount of Rs 43,80,000 would increase by 50 per cent. and aggregate 
Rs 65,70,000 for 12 years, and much more as for 22 years. 


From the foregoing it is clear that ‘Abdul Hamid Lahori’s figure of 50 
lakhs of rupees appears to be an underestimate. Since we have no tangible 
ground to doubt his veracity as the Emperor’s chronicler, we can only surmise 
that what Lahori really meant to imply is not quite clear, unless the amount 
covered ordinary labourers’ wages at about 14 dam per day, for 22 years, or 
that he recorded just an approximate round figure According to the Indian 
historian, Ishwari Prasad, the amount of 50 lakhs of rupees “probably refers 
to the central dome,"!? an opinion which is erroneous. 


In the face of the above, HG Keene’s opinion may be taken into 
consideration :- 


ET Тһе exact amount spent on building the Та) is nowhere re- 
corded, and the data available for even an approximate estimate of its 
present value is so meagre and complex, as to be practically useless. 
The guesses hitherto made range from / 500,000 to £. 5,000,000. 


The labour was forced, and but little was paid to the workmen in 
cash, while their daily allowance of corn was curtailed by rapacious 
officials. So great was their distress, and so frightful the mortality 
among them, that they must have cursed the memory of the innocent 
Mumtaz Mahal and cried out in sheer despair : 


'Have mercy, God, on our distress, 
For we die too, with the Princess.’ "!? 


Moin-ud din Ahmad has rebutted Keene's arguments: “This aspersion 
can hardly stand in the face of opposite facts The workmen, masons, etc., 
were highly paid in those days Shahjahan’s generosity, always the admira- 
tion of historians, was not to be stinted when called for most. Тһе royal 
treasury was not empty. The officers who supervised the work were large- 
hearted, and alive to the cry of misery. The workers were mostly those 
who had come from beyond the territorial jurisdiction of the king. Тһеу had 
no motive to stay and suffer ”14 


(11) W.H. Moreland, India at the death of Akbar, Delhi, 1962, pp. 177-78. 
(12) Ishwari Prasad, Short History of Muslim Rule in India, Allahabad, 1939, Vol. П, p. 666. 
(13) H.G. Keene, op. cit., p. 154. 
(14) Moin-ud-din Ahmad, op. cit., р. 17. 
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We have also the testimony of A'in-:-Akbari,!5 which furnishes details of 
the prevailing prices of various commodities such as cereals, vegetables, and 
oil, considering which it would have cost the Emperor about 2 dams per day 
per labourer. It may further be added that Shahjahan was not a miser in 
regard to expenditure on his building projects, and he would not have grudged 
the above expenditure on feeding the labourers and their dependents. 


J.T. Nye observed in 1869 on the authority of Bayard Taylor: 
“.. а Shekh. .told me that the Taj, with its gateways, mosques and other 
attached buildings had cost seven crores of rupees, equalling 35,000,000 
Spanish dollars "T'his is, however, quite impossible, and, I believe, that real 
cost 1s estimated at £ 1,950,000 (Spanish dollars 8,750,000) which does not 
seem to be exaggerated."$ Nye's estimate would be equivalent to around 13 
crores of rupees, but he does not furnish the basis for his calculation. 


On the other hand, Moin-ud-din Ahmad" provides us with 
quite comprehensive details of the expenditure incurred on the various 
items and edifices of the Taj Mahal complex, the total being 
Rs 3,01,07,349-12 as-0 ps, consisting of the following major items: 


Mausoleum of Mumtaz Mahal . Rs. 53,45,961-10 as-0 ps 
The Four Minarets Rs 51,77,674-7 as-6 ps 


He states that the detailed information is contained іп “а manuscript, 
which has fortunately come to our hand very recently, a detailed account of 
the expenses has been entered by the Treasurer Rodardas "'? 


(15) A’in-1-Akbari, op cit., pp 65-67, the prices stated being per таппа (74 lbs). wheat 12 
dams, Kabul gram 16 dams, black gram 9 dams, Lentils 12 dams, barley 8 dams, mullet 
6 dams, peas 12 dams, sukhdas rice 100 dams, Dunaprasad rice 90 dams, Dakah rice 50 
dams, Zirhi rice 40 dams, Satbi rice 20 dams, pulses as mung 18 dams, moth 12 dams, 
lobiya 12 dams, nakhud dal 163 dams, vegetables such as spinach 16 dams, turnips 21 
dams, cabbage 1 dam, onions 6 dams, ginger 24 dams, , ghee (butter) 105 dams, oil 80 
dams, milk 25 dams, curds 18 dams, sugar, рег seer (approx. 2 165) 6 dams, brown sugar 
56 dams, meats such as mutton 65 dams, geese (per head) 20 dams, duck (per head) one 
rupee, goat 54 dams. 


(16) J.T. Nye, Guide to the Taj at Agra, etc , Tr from a Persian MS. with an English version 
of the poetry inscribed on the walls, tombs, etc , Lahore, 1869, third edition, pp. 24-25. 


(17) Moin-ud-din Ahmad, op. cit , pp 79-82 for the benefit of the curious, the list 1s appended 
at the end of this chapter However, іп the interest of accuracy, it must be stated that 
the various items have been arranged by me for convenience, but they are the same in 
number as іп Moin-ud-din Ahmad’s statement. 


(18) Moin-ud-din. Ahmad, op. cit., p. 78. See also note 9 above. Dr М.А. Chaghtai: 
The Taj Mahal of Agra, Brussels, 1938, p 100 Dr Chaghtai states that Munshi Rudra 
Das 1s mentioned in a Persian document in Paris and similar MS. 1n Berlin which relate 
that he “had then been the accountant in charge at Agra, but the contemporary arrivals 
have no knowledge of this name. It 1s quite possible that a local specialist had been 
employed for this office, without having been otherwise kept occupied with central 
government accounts.” This document, I have since found, bears reference number 295, 
(supplement Persian MSS.) in Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, and 15 dated c. 1774 A.D., 
and therefore not reliable іп this context. 


4 
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Moin-ud-din Ahmad's estimate is close to that stated by the contem- 
porary travellers in the Moghul Empire Thus Father Manrique, who visited 
Agra towards the end of 1640 A.D , when the construction of the Taj Mahal 
was in progress, says: “Не (the Emperor Shahjahan) ordered him 
(Geronimo Veroneo) to spend three Crores (crouras) of rupees, ie., three 
hundred lakhs (lacks), and that, when they were spent, he should let him 
know."? However, Manrique does not elucidate whether the estimate was 
for the mausoleum alone or for the whole Taj Mahal project, including the 
wages of the engineers and labourers Most probably the estimate was for the 
whole project. 


A higher figure is stated by Colonel К.Р. Anderson on the testimony of 
a Persian manuscript translated by him: “‘the entire cost of the Taj is put down 
at (4) four crores, (11) eleven lakhs, and Rs 48,826-7-6.”7° This figure is 
also stated by Т.Н. Furneaux?! and Major-General A Cunningham 22 
Thomas Twining”? quotes one crore of rupees, while Dr. Nurul Наѕап?* puts 
the figure at 5 million rupees. None ofthese writers have given the expenditure 
under different heads as Moin-ud-din Ahmad has done. 


We have also on the authority of Noton Hoffstadt that “(ће red sandstone, 
of which 114,000 cartloads were used, was from Fatihpur Suikri......The Taj 
took 20,000 workmen working daily 17 years to build. Тһе cost was 400 
lakhs of rupees at a time when the rupee was worth 5 rupees of the present 
time, and labour was annas 2 per head per diem ”25 


Having proceeded so far there emerges a clue to the riddle surrounding 
‘Abdul Hamid Lahori's assertion in regard to the cost of the Taj Mahal 
complex, in that it may possibly mean only the cost of labour. "The reign 
of Shahjahan is regarded as the golden age of Moghul art While his grand- 
father, Akbar, left Agra in brick and his father Jahangir lined it here and 
there with marble, it was Shahjahan who transformed the city into marble 
Expense was no consideration to him as may be evident from his accession 
and Navroz celebrations, when a crore and 60 lakhs of rupees were spent 
from the public treasury within a short time.*® He was ambitious, nay bent 
upon, to see that the best was attained in every sphere, especially in art, in 
which he was so passionately interested. 





(19) Itineraio de las Missiones del India Oriental, by Fray Sebastian Manrique, Rome, 1653, 
Chapter LX, quoted by Rev. Н. Hosten, J.A.S.B., N.S, Vol. 6, 1910, р 184. 


(20) Colonel Е.Р. Anderson, The Taj—A Translation from the Persian, Calcutta Review, Vol. 
57, 1873, pp. 233-237. 


(21) J.H. Furneaux, Glimpses of India, Bombay, n.d , p. 302. 

(22) Major-General А. Cunnmgham, Archaeological Report, Vol. IV, p. 159. 

(23) Thomas Twining, Travels in India a Hundred Years Ago, London, 1893, р 192. 

(24) Dr. Nurul Hasan, Article on Agra, Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1960, p. 253. 

(25) Noton Hoffstadt, "The Taj and its Designers," Anglo Indian Review, Xmas Number, 1927. 


(26) Abdul Aziz, The Coronation of Shahjahan, Ј.І.Н., Vol. VII, Part IIT, December, 1928, 
p. 342. 
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Perhaps if the principal items involved in the project are taken into 
account and enumerated a fair idea may be had of the cost of the Taj Mahal 
complex: 

. The land acquired for the site. 
. Building materials, especially marble. 
. Precious stones 
Salaries of the principal engineers, artists and craftsmen. 
. Beautifying the landscape of the site. 
Let us consider each of the above items so that we may arrive at a 
reasonable conclusion as to the estimated cost. 


{л d Оору н 


lI—AoQouisrTION oF THE LAND SITE 


The plot of land acquired for the Taj Mahal complex measured 1842 
feet long and 9834 feet wide (201,300 sq. yds or 41 425 acres, equivalent to 
168,300 sq. mtrs. or approximately one-sixth square kilometre), for which the 
then owner, Raja Jai Singh, was given suitable compensation. ‘Abdul 
Hamid Lahori?’ records that in exchange for the above site, Raja Jai Singh 
was allotted a piece of land from Shahjahan’s personal estate, while Muham- 
mad Swalh Kambo?! observes that the compensation comprised a lofty 
building Тһе value of the compensation, whether land or building, is not 
furnished by the above contemporary chroniclers. It is said that Raja Jai 
Singh's plot of land acquired for erection of the Taj Mahal was at that time 
a garden planted with flowers and fruits. Accurate information about the 
amount of revenue accruing therefrom to Raja Jai Singh is not available, but 
it must have been something worthwhile to the owner. 

It may be difficult to assess its correct value due to lack of information 
of the current price of land. But, presuming the rate of 4 dams (one-tenth 
of a rupee) per square yard, the cost of 201,300 sq. yds. comes to a paltry 
Rs 20,130. On the other hand, if we assume that the site was exchanged 
for a lofty building, surely the latter was much above the petty value, because 
Shahjahan spent money lavishly on his buildings. 

The grandees of the Moghul Empire had erected their mansions at Agra, 
their value being between one and five lakhs of rupees, according to the 
chronicler Lahori.? It sounds reasonable to consider that Shahjahan’s 
‘lofty building’ would certainly be of higher value than five lakhs, but for 
the purpose of our calculation, we may presume the value of the site as five 
lakhs of rupees, equivalent to that of a noble’s mansion of the highest class.*° 





(27) Badshahnama, Vol. I, p. 403. 

(28) ‘Amal-1-Salth, pp. 451-52, рр 551-52. 

(29) Badshahnama, 1, 1, 157, as quoted by ‘Abdul Aziz, J.I.H., Vol. VII, Part IT, April, 1928, 
p. 140, note 2, m his article ^A History of the Reign of Shahjahan." 

(30) In fact, the Kapad Dwara Collection, Jaipur, contains Shahjahan's farman dated 
December 18, 1633, confirming grant of 4 havelies to Raja Jai Singh іп compensation 
for the plot acquired for erecting the Taj Mahal. (National Register of Private Records, 
No. 1, Part I, pp. 1-2, published by the National Archives of India, New Delhi, 1971). 
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2. Cost or MATERIALS 


Тһе main items of the materials, apart from precious stones, which will 
be dealt with separately, may be classified as (a) The solid foundation, 
(b) Bricks and red sandstone, (c) Marble, (d) Timber for the scaffolding. 


2 (а) Tae Sorp FOUNDATION 


The whole site about 2000 feet long by over 1000 feet wide and its 
immediate environs were at first levelled, this work involving removal of 
mounds and hillocks, as mentioned above. Ап area of 400 feet by 400 feet 
was also dug to a depth of 44 feet, which meant removal of over 260,000 
cubic yards of earth and rock for the purpose of providing for a strong founda- 
tion of the mausoleum.?! 


Assuming that a bullock-cart of the period carried a volume of earth 
4 feet x 21 feet by 2 feet high on an average, that is, 18 cubic feet, it would 
mean employment of about 400,000?? cart-loads for the above removal alone. 


Foundations were also dug, though not so deep, for erecting other build- 
ings, such as the main gateway, pavilions on the east and west perimeter, 
mosque and the Jamà'at Khana, and the structures comprising the Jilokhana. 
The removal of debris involved more cart-loads 


Additional cart-loads were also necessary to fetch wooden poles, stone 
rubble and hydraulic lime, etc , not only for filling the abyss but also for 
constructing the plinths. It is estimated that a minimum of 4 lakh cart-loads 
was needed for the above task, in addition to the 4 lakhs already stated 
above. Thoughthe details ofthe actual expenditure are not readily available, 
even if we consider that a cart-load cost a paltry 1/2 a rupee per trip—which 
includes loading and unloading—the expenditure would be about 2 lakhs of 
rupees. 


To this may be added the expenditure incurred on long poles of sal-wood, 
especially treated for long preservation, which were placed in wells. Groups 
of these poles were bound together with iron clamps equipped with copper 
bolts or rivets. In the plinth area of the mausoleum, 313 feet by 313 feet, 
at least 40 such wells were sunk their diameter varying between 10 and 15 
feet. These wells were fairly closely sited, as revealed 1n recent excavations 
for purposes of repair, and in the case of the 10 foot-diameter wells, the centre 
to centre distance of two adjacent wells was 114 feet 33. 


In one well of 10 feet diameter, about 90 poles, each 40 feet long and 9 
inch diameter, clamped together in groups of five, fill up the well leaving 
some space for rubble to keep them in place. Thus a length of 3600 feet of 
wood, 9 inch diameter, and 18 clamps would be required for each well. The 
A’in-t-Akbari mentions prices of 8 different kinds of wood, the best costing 
16 dams per yard (of 9 inch cross-section)** and iron clamps at 18 dams per 


(31) The actual figure works out to 260,740 cubic yards. 
(32) The actual figure works out to 390,000 cart-loads. 
(33) Indian Archaeology, (А Review), 1958-59, New Delhi, p. 95. 


(34) A'in-i-Akbari, ор. cit., p. 233: "Wooden: 8 kimas ranging from 164, to 5d., fora 
block 1, Паш Gaz (yard) long, 8 Tassuj (9 inch) broad and high." 
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dozen. "The wood would therefore cost 480 rupees and the clamps a little 
more than half a rupee. То this may be added the cost for treatment of 
both for long preservation. The expenditure for each well would therefore 
be about 500 rupees. The total expenditure on 40 wells works out to 20,000 
rupees. Add to this the cost of hydraulic lime mortar, and special 
cementing ingredients, etc 


It would be seen from the above that the expense under this sub-head 
comes to about 25 lakhs of rupees. 


2 (b) Bricks AND RED SANDSTONE 
Bricks : 


A large number of bricks were used in the construction ofthe Taj Mahal 
complex. It may be interesting to know that apart from the structures purely 
of brick, this material was used 1n the construction of all the buildings having 
outward appearance of red sandstone, slabs of which conceal the brick 
content within. In a problem of this nature, the size of the contemporary 
brick is important, and it is well to know the difference between this and the 
modern standard brick, whose dimensions are 9" x 43" x 3", 


Luckily, the measurement details of the bricks used in the construction 
of important buildings during the 16th and 17th centuries A.D.** are 
available: Akbar's Palace, Agra Fort: 8"x 73" x 1i"  Jahangiri Mahal, 
Agra Fort: 8” x 74" x 14” and 83" x 8" x 15"  Akbar's Tomb, Sikandra ` 
7i x 5° x li" Fatehpur Sikri: 9" x 9” x 1$; 73" x6" x 1i"; and 6x 5"x 1", 
Moti Masjid, Agra Fort: 7'x4$"x 1" Vaults below Taj Mahal. 
7” x 4$" х 1". Sahdi Burj No. 2, near Taj: 74" x 43" x 1". баһа: Burj 
No. 3, near Taj: 7” x 53” x 1” 

Mr. F.O. Oertal, Executive Engineer, Agra, 1905-6, in his report, 
observes: “These Mughal bricks are all very irregular in shape, being 
apparently slop moulded and burnt in pawazabs or large heaps of alternate 
layers of bricks and cowdung fuel. This was the ordinary method of brick 
burning before the introduction of Bull's kilns and the neighbourhood of 
Agra abounds with mounds like debris heaps, but which on closer examination 
proves to be old brick kilns. The result of this crude method of manufacture 
is that one can never obtain two bricks in one building of exactly the same 
size."? According to Mr Oertal, “Mughal bricks measured on an average 
64 inches x 44 inches x 14." For purposes of repairs to Mughal buildings at 
Agra he made use of ordinary local type bricks, known as Lakhauri bricks, 
measuring about 6 inches x 4 inches x 1 inch * 


(35) A’in-i-Akbari, ор. cit, p 233 "Iron clamps 13 for 18d , plain ones, for 6 d " 

(36) Report by P.W.D. on conservation of Archaeological Buildings 1n the United. Provinces 
1905-06, by Mr. Е.О. Oertal, Executive Engineer, Agra, рр 6-7. 

(37) Mr. F.O. Oertal, op cit., p. 7. | 

(38) Mr. Е.О. Oertal, op cit , p. 5.‘ Опе is curious to know whether the Lakhauri brick, 
which has been extant at Agra since long, had any affinity with Lahort, meaning "pertain- 
ing to or of Lahore,” of which it seems to bea corruption. If so, the Lakhauri or Lahori 
brick may have had its origin at Lahore during Akbar's time, for it is significant to 
observe that some of the bricks used at Fatehpur Sikri had almost the same dimensions. 
Any conjecture to link Lakhaurt with the designer of the Taj Mahal, Ustad Ahmad 
Lahori, may however be ruled out, because the bricks used іп the Taj Mahal project were 
larger than the Lakhauri brick. 
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In view of the foregoing, for the purpose of our calculation, we shall 
deem the brick of Shahjahan's time to be 63” x 44” x 1i" Тһе perimeter 
wallis 6' 8" thick comprising 1” 4" of red sandstone on either face (total 27 8") 
plus length 4' of brick and hme mortar It 1s 1% 6" high above ground, with 
about 5' 4* foundation below ground, thus having an overall height of 24” 6", 


The length of the east and west perimeter wall is 1842” plus 1849" plus 
983: plus 9833’, that is, 5651’, and allowing for 517 as width of the various 
openings for gates, the balance of the built length is 5600'. "Taking the 
side elevation of the brick as 44” x 1i", the number of bricks comes to over 
12 million. 


To this may be added the quantity used іп the 44 deep embankment 
on the north side, 9833' x 44 divided by 4i" x 1i", namely, nearly 15 million 
bricks plus at least an equal quantity for foundation, the total being double 
that number; and the bricks in the wall between the Jilokhana and the Taj 
garden 9833! less 1493’ (width of main gateway and small gates), that is, 
8947 x 9' divided by 43" x 14”, namely 23 million bricks. Likewise, add 
another 34 million for the southern wall containing the Sirhi Darwaza. 

Thus, the total number of bricks involved in constructing the perimeter 
wall is approximately 48 million, 


Taking as a rough index, it is estimated that the above quantity of 
bricks is about 32 per cent of the total used in the Taj Mahal project, the 
approximate proportions of the various heads being as under: 


(i) Perimeter wall 32 percent 
(ii) Mosque, Jama‘atkhana, mousoleum, minarets, terrace of 
great basement, and underground chambers 24 E 
(iii) Pavilions, cloisters, platforms, pavements, water-channels 
and six corner towers 12 E 
(iv) Jilokhana comprising courtyard, bazar edifices, khawas- 
puras, Fatehpuri and Fatehabad gates 12 di 
(v) Main Gateway, Sirhi Darwaza and 4 serais, etc 20, =” 


ТотАІ, 100 d 


It would thus be observed that 144,504,950 bricks, that is, approximately 
150 million, were used in the project 

In Akbar's time, the cost of production of burnt bricks is given as 30 
dams (3 rupee) per thousand,” plus labour То cover any change in the 
cost occurring in the twenty-five years following Akbar's death (1605 A.D.) 
we may presume the cost as a rupee per thousand ‘Thus the total cost of 
150 million bricks comes to 13 lakhs of rupees 


(39) A’in-i-Akbari, by Abu’l Fadl, Тг. Н. Blochmann, Calcutta, 1939, p. 233: 
Burnt bricks: 30 dams per 1000 
Half burnt bricks: 24 dams per 1000 
Unburnt bricks: 10 dams per 1000. 
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To dig the earth, mould it into bricks, carry them to the site of building, 
and build the wall, an агћу of labourers must have been employed. Let us for 
a moment assume that to mould a brick takes 2 minutes, a moulder would be 
able to make 30 in one hour, and 300 іп 10 hours, his day's work. On this 
basis, and considering 500 moulders were employed, it would take 1000 days 
to mould 150 million bricks With this as a rough index, it is estimated that 
500 diggers, 500 moulders, 800 labourers and 200 bricklayers were employed 
for the work 

According to A’in-1-Akbar7, the wages were as under: 


Diggers : $ dam per yard dug 
Moulders : 2 dams per day 

Labourers : 2 dams per day 
Bricklayers . Ist class, 34 dams per day 


2nd class, 3 dams per day 

For the period of 1000 days, the diggers, moulders, labourers and brick- 
layers would have been paid 12,500, 25,000, 40,000 and 65,000 rupees 
in wages, respectively, the total being 142,000 rupees, that is approximately 
1% lakh rupees. 

To the above expenditure has to be added the cost of transportation 
from the site of the kilns to that of the buildings One cubic foot of bricks 
weighs about 100 lbs, and as one cart-load amounts to 1500 lbs (that is 15 
cubic feet), the number of cart-loads required to transport 150 million bricks 
(6,347,656 cubic feet) from the kilns (located at various places in the vicinity 
of Taj Ganj and the Agra city of Shahjahan's time) to the site of construction, 
works out to 423,179. Calculating on the basis of a paltry rupee per cart-load, 
the expenses on transportation come to approximately 42 lakhs of rupees. 


From the foregoing, it may be observed that the total cost of bricks is as 


under: 
Rs. 
Production 13 lakhs 
Labour 13 lakh 
Transportation 42 lakhs 
Cost of tools and equipment which is estimated as + lakh 


Тотл. 73 lakhs 


Red Sandsione 


It may be mentioned that apart from the buildings which have outward 
appearance of red sandstone, this material was also used in the mausoleum 
proper, minarets and platform, whose external surfaces are covered with 
marble slabs. We are informed’? that over 114,000 cart-loads of red 


(40) J.T. Nye, Guide to the Taj at Agra, etc., Lahore, 1869, p 7. 
S.M. Latif, Agra, Historical and Descriptive, Calcutta ; 1896, p. 117. 
Noton Hoffstadt, Тау and Its Designers, Anglo-Indian Review, X’mas Number, 1927, 
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sandstone were brought from Fatehpur Sikri in connection with the construc- 
tion of the Taj Mahal complex. One cubic foot ef red sandstone weighs 
120 lb., and considering one cart-load amounts to 1500 lb., the quantity of 
red sandstone works out to 1,325,00 cubic feet. At best double the quantity 
must have been quarried to produce the requirement, and considering the 
cost given by A'm-i-Akbari* as 3 dams per таппа (82 lb.), that double 
quantity would have entailed an expenditure of Rs. 242,073, or 
approximately 23 lakhs. 


То this has to be added the cost of diggers, labour, stone-masons (tracers 
and plain workers), layers, lattice-workers, and transportation, plus equip- 
ment (tools, implements, etc.,) and lime mortar 


It is estimated that an army of 1200 diggers, 1800 labourers, 1000 
stone-masons (i.e., 500 tracers and 500 plain workers), 1000 lattice-workers, 
and 500 layers was required to execute the task. The expenditure in defraying 
their wages at the various rates works out to about Rs 1,157,000," plus 
Rs. 43,000, for lime mortar and equipment, total being Rs 12 lakhs 


In so far as transportation is concerned, considering the distance of 24 
miles (Fatehpur Sikri to Agra), which would take a bullock-cart about 10-12 
hours, including halts and expenses incurred by the owner to feed the bullocks, 
an estimate of 24 rupees each way would be reasonable, namely 5 rupees рег 
round trip. Thus the expenditure on transportation would come to 570,000. 
rupees for 114,000 carts. 


From the foregoing the expenditure for red sandstone is as under: 


Rs 
Cost of red sandstone ; ae .. 242,073 
Workers’ wages, equipment and lime mortar .. . 1200,000 
Transportation b: РА .. 570,000 
ТотАг, 90,19,073 
Or, approximately 20,12,000 


2 (c) MARBLE 


Apart from the mausoleum, minarets, and platform, whose surfaces are 
covered with marble, this material was also employed for ornamentation 
purposes in other edifices such as the Main Gateway, the Mosque and 
Jama‘atkhana, the major part being used on their domes and cupolas. 


(41) A'zn-i-Akbar?, op. cit , p. 233. 


Rupees 

(42) 1200 diggers at 36 dams per day for 6 months $e s € 194,000 
1800 labourers at 2 dams per day for 6 months 2% 2% ise 16,200 

500 tracers at 5 dams per day for 5 years ves aa s 135,000 

500 plain workers at 5 dams per date for 5 years eee 58% 2 114,062 

1000 lattice-workers at 6 dams рег day for 10 years -— m i 547,500 

500 layers at average 31 dams per day for 10 years - "s E 150,000 


С Torar 11,567,762 
For rates of wages, see A’in-i-Akbari, op. cit., p. 235. ------- 
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Of the material utilised in the construction of the Taj Mahal, marble is 
probably the heaviest, one cubic foot of it weighing 160 pounds. Several. 
varieties may be observed in the Taj Mahal complex, but mainly white and 
black marble was used, and this had to be fetched from distant places, 
particularly Makrana and Charkoh, over 200 miles away 


The cost of the different varieties of marble? was as under: 
White marble 
Yellow ” 
Black ” 90 ” м Oeo OM 


Employing a similar means of calculation as in the case of bricks and 
red sandstone, it is estimated : 


40 rupees per sq yard 
40 13 HE » 2) 


Quantity Cost 
White marble (including yellow marble) 50,000 20,00,000 rupees 
Black marble 6,000 5,40,000 ” 
25,40,000 ” 


To the:above may be added the cost of transportation 


(approximately 27,000 cart-loads at an average of 30 rupees 
each) which 


works out to 8,10,000 rupees 
and labour 6,50,000 " 


Тоталі, 40,00,000 ” 
Thus, the expenditure under this head comes to 40 lakhs of rupees. 


2(d) TIMBER AND BRICK SCAFFOLDING 


This ingenious scaffolding was in the shape of a spiral platform around 
two miles long, part of it being a straight stretch which commenced outside 
the courtyard of the Jilokhana. In regard to the cost of the scaffolding, we 
are fortunate to have a contemporary description from the French traveller, 
Jean Baptiste Tavernier, who tells us: “It is said that the scaffoldings 
alone cost more than the entire work, because, from want of wood, they had 
all to be made of brick, as well as the supports of the arches ; this has entailed 
much labour and a heavy expenditure.’’** 


In this context it may be stated that on the basis of a contemporary 
manuscript the cost of the mausoleum is given as approximately 534 lakhs of 
rupees. This amount may sound fantastic 1n so far as the scaffolding is 
concerned. Nevertheless, it is necessary to advance that a huge quantity of 
wood must have been used in the early stages of the construction, and 1t had 
to be fetched from distant places such as the Terai, which entailed heavv 

expenditure on transportation. 


(43) S.M. Latif, Agra, Historical and Descriptive, Calcutta, 1896, p. 117. . 
(44) Quoted by Archibald Constable in his "Bernier's Travels (1656-1668 ),” London, 1891, 
note 2, on authority of Tavernier's Travels, Vol. I, pp. 110-111. 


(45) Moin-ud-din Ahmad, (The Taj and Its Environs, Agra, 1924, 0.79), states the actual cost 
as Rs. 53,45,961-10 аппав-0 pies. 
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Apart from the above-mentioned fact and the equipment involved, 
over 4000 bullocks, donkeys and elephants, etc , moved on the spiral platform 
in an endless stream conveying materials used in building right up to a height 
of approximately 250 feet above ground level 


It is therefore estimated that the scaffolding involved around 50 lakhs 
of rupees 


3 Precious STONES 


A vast quantity of costly stones was employed in the delicate work of 
inlay, and their value must have been colossal. Of the total quantity, it is 
related that 111,304 stones of the following varieties were presented to the 
Emperor Shahjahan by nawabs, rajahs, other grandees of the Moghul 
Empire, kings and chieftains abroad: 


1. Abri, 2. ‘Aqiq, 3 Badal, 4 Bansi, 5 Billaur, 6. Dahana-i-Farang, 
7. Firoza, 8, Goda, 9 Gulabi, 10 Hira, 11 Jadwar, 12. Khara, 13. Khattoo, 
14 Lajward, 15 Maqnatis, 16 Marmar, 17 Marwarid, 18. Moonga, 
19. Musa, 20. Nakhud, 21 Nilam, 22. Pai-Zahar, 23 Pankhi, 24. Pitunia, 
25. Pukhraj, 26 Reg, 27. Sankh, 28 Sip, 29 Suleiman, 30. Sumag, 
31. Surakh, 32. Tamra, 33. Yaqut,34. Yamani, 35. Yasha'b, 36. Zamarrud. 


In addition, these dignitaries had donated an innumerable number of 
ghar, ghori, lahsunia, rukham and a small quantity of tilai (gold-stone). 


The bulk of the contribution towards the ornamentation naturally came 
from the Emperor's toshakhana, that is, the Gold, Silver and Jewellery 
Department, details of which are conjectured to be as follows: 


Weight per cubic 


Name of stone Quantity іп maunds yard 1n maunds 

1 A false stone like the ruby 245 

2. Agate 45 95 
3. Agate and onyx 540 

4. Alabaster Beyond calculation 

5. Black stone 845 48 
6. Coral 110 

7. Cornelian (from Baghdad ) 910 

8 Cornelian (from Arabia Felix-Uemen ) 240 

9 Gold stone 970 

10. Gwalio stone Beyond calculation 

11. Lahsunia 915 i 

12. Lapis lazuli 280 312 
13. Opal 45 

14 Pie-Zahur (or Pai-Zahar) 1000 45 
15. Porcelain Beyond calculation 79 
16. Red or Blood stone 45 30 
17. Sung-Nakud (or Nakhud) 225 

18. The "Rare-stone" 5010 

19. Turquoise 440 





Tora. | 11,865 





% 
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The above details are given in a Persian manuscript translated by 
Lieut -Colonel К.Р. Anderson,*$ from which it would be observed that the 
total quantity of semi-precious stones was 11,865 maunds," not including 
those beyond calculation. 

According to Mohammad ріп,“ “the precious stones used included 540 
pieces of cornelian, 670 turquoises from Upper Tibet, 614 malachites from 
Russia, 559 onyxes from the Deccan, and 625 diamonds from Central India. 
The construction of the Taj Mahal...is believed to have cost more than a 
crore and a half rupees, which, in terms of the present value of money, would 
be at least ten times as much Two-thirds of this was contributed by the state 
office and one-third by the state treasury of the province. Тһе allocations of 
expenditures on different parts of the structure,” have been carefully recorded 
in the documents which are still extant." 


Further, a pall of choice pearls was also provided for to cover the 
fabulous tomb of Mumtaz Mahal on ceremonial occasions. Then, there were 
silver doors of the mausoleum, the gold railing round the tomb of the Empress, 
and the marble screen with the most delicate traceries which was placed 
after the gold railing had been removed, the last named item (according to 
Moin-ud-din Ahmad)“ being over 4% lakhs of rupees in value. However, we 
are concerned here with the golden railing, which involved 40,000 tolas’! of 
gold (Rs. 14 per tola in Shahjahan’s time), whose value was 5,60,000 
rupees. 

The quantity of 11,865 maunds, viewed under present day conditions, 
appears to be rather fantastic when we consider that the extant maund is 
equivalent to over 82 pounds in weight, or around 40 kilograms. The maund 
of Shahjahan’s time was less in weight, namely about 74 lbs. 

One maund comprised 40 seers, and each seer is equivalent to 80 tolas. 
Thus, 11,865 maunds work out to 3,79,68,000 tolas (a tola being about 123 
grams in weight). The price of gold 1n Shahjahan's period was 14 rupees per 
tola, and if this be taken as the price for the stones, the cost of 11,865 maunds 
is too high for beheving But since the item is semi-precious stones of 
numerous varieties, even if it is considered that a tola of the same cost a 
paltry one-third of a rupee, the total cost of 3,79,68,000 tolas works out to 
1,26,56,000 rupees, which sounds somewhat reasonable. 

There is another simple method, which may be adopted. If it is presumed 
that one maund of Shahjahan's time cost a 1000 rupees, the total cost of 





(46) Lieut.-Colonel R.P. Anderson: The Taj—-A Translation from the Persian, Calcutta 
Review, Vol. 57, 1873, pp. 233-37. 

(47) At 74 lbs per maund, this figure works out to over 385 tons. 

(48) Mohammad Din, Some Facts about the Taj Mahal, llustrated Weekly of India, December, 
30, 1951. 

(49) Mohammad Din probably refers to the details furnished by Moin-ud-din Ahmad, ( The 
Taj and Its Environs, Agra, 1924, pp. 79-82). 

(50) Moin-ud-din Ahmad, ор. cit , 0.79. Actual cost 1s.given as Rs. 4,68,855-2 аппав-0 pies. 

(51) Dr. M.A. Chaghtai, Description of the Taj Mahal, Lahore, 1957, pp. 7-8, note 20. 
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11,865 maunds would come to 1,18,65,000 rupees, which is a more conserva- 
tive figure. To this may be added 5,60,000 rupees for the golden railing, 
and another 1,75,000 rupees for the cheaper varieties of semi-precious stones, 
the quantity of which has been stated as “beyond calculation" ; and thus, 
the following conclusion is arrived at: 


Estimated cost 1n rupees 


11, 865 maunds at Rs. 1000/- vee өзі © 1,18,65,000 
Golden railing see 6% ds 5,50,000 
Other stones 5 A sis 1,75,000 


Tota. 1,26,00,000 


In other words, it is estimated that the total cost under this head was 
just over 12 crores of rupees. 


4. SALARIES OF EXPERTS 


Most of the documents furnish us only with meagre information in regard 
to the salaries paid to the principal engineers, craftsmen and artists. However, 
the figures furnished by Moin-ud-din Ahmad on the basis of an old manuscript? 
are not only quite comprehensive, but also include an indication of the fact 
that salaries of some of the experts tally with those stated in other manuscripts, 
such as that translated by Colonel К.Р, Anderson іп 1873. 


According to the details given by Moin-ud-din Ahmad (which follow at 
the end of this article), the salaries of the experts amounted to Rs 21,947 
рег month. While it is evident that all of them were not employed when the 
project commenced in 1632, only from about 1637 onwards were they all 
simultaneously on the task, for it was the time when the mausoleum was 
taking shape and the important work of ornamentation and calligraphy had 
to be executed. 

Thus, for 17 years (1637-53) at the rate of Rs 21,947 per month, their 
salaries aggregated to 44,77,188 rupees. Since from 1632 to 1647, mainly the 
architect and masons were employed on the task, not counting the Inspectors- 
General Makramat Khan and Mir Abdul Karim the aggregate of their 
salaries was Rs. 5,225 per month on which basis the amount for 15 years 
(1632-47) works out to Rs. 9,40,500 

The total under this head is therefore estimated at Rs. 54,17,688, say 
around 54 lakhs and 18 thousand rupees. 


5, BEAUTIFYING THE LANDSCAPE OF THE SITE 


Being a man of high aesthetic taste, Shahjahan would have taken parti- 
cular care to see that the scenic beauty of the site was enhanced. It has been 
suggested by some writers that the river-bed of the Jamuna River, which was 
over a mile away, was diverted for this purpose. However, the Emperor's 
action must also have been prompted by his intention to build a replica of 


Basement enna mm neem ee 


(52) Moin-ud-din Abmad, op. cit., рр. 117-118, ( Appendix I). 
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the Taj Mahal in black marble on the opposite bank of the river, as also to 
make provision for the building of a bridge to join the two mausoleums in 
due course. 


The above task involved a thousand diggers Тһе wage of a digger was 
half a dam (one-eightieth of a rupee) for every cubic yard dug. Even at this 
paltry rate, and presuming the digging involved an area 100 yards wide and 
20 yards deep, over a distance of 44 miles, the task involved digging of 
15,840,000 cubic yards costing 1,98,000 rupees. 


SUMMARY OF THE EXPENDITURE 


The expenditure involved in the construction of the Taj Mahal project 
may therefore be summarised as under: 


1. Acquisition of the site 5,00,000 Rupees 
2. Cost of materials 

(a) The solid foundation 3,00,000 " 
(b) Bricks and red sandstone 27,12,000 $r 
(c) Marble 40,00,000 r 
(d) Scaffolding 50,00,000 5 
TOTAL 1,20,12,000 i 
1,20,12,000 si 
3. Precious stones 1,26,00,000 " 
4 Salaries of experts 54,18,000 ^ 


5. Beautifyimg landscape of the site 1,98,000 i 
TOTAL 3,02,28,000 Е 





Е would be observed that the cost is estimated at a little over 3 crores 
and 24 lakhs of rupees of Shahjahan's time. 


CONCLUSION 


It would be observed that our estimate has been arrived at on the infor- 
mation available and on the basis of certain calculations and, needless to say, 
some presumptions which are inevitable in problems like this However, it 
is interesting to find that our estimate is close to the amount mentioned by 
Father Sebastian Manrique, who was at Lahore in 1641 while the Taj Mahal 
project was yet in the early stages of its construction. Іп this regard, the 
statement of Father Manrique cannot be doubted, especially when nearly a 
like amount is furnished іп an independent Persian manuscript quoted by 
Moin-ud-din Ahmad. 


In our calculation indication has also been given that the figure of 50 
lakhs of rupees stated by 'Abdul Hamid Lahori was the cost of labour, and 
that the figures furnished in other documents are exaggerated, especially the 
Diwan-i-Afridi, which was written in the early 1820s, when the conditions of 
existence for the common populace meant severe hardship due to the fact 
that the region around Agra had "suffered much in periods of drought, and 
famines occurred in 1783." 
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The prices of various commodities had inflated as compared with those 
a century earlier and even more so than those prevalent in the early: 17th 
century. It would not be difficult therefore to understand why the author of 
the Diwan-1-Afrrdi furnished an inflated figure of over 9 crores as the cost of 
the Taj Mahal, 

The figure of 4 crores, 11 lakhs and odd rupees (approximately half of 
that stated in Diwan-t-Afridt) given in the manuscript translated by Colonel 
R P. Anderson in 1873 could also be similarly explained. Shahjahan was 
lavish in his expenditure incurred on the tomb of his beloved Queen Mumtaz 
Mahal Did he not promise to her that he would erect the most sumptuous 
mausoleum to her memory? When he went into action he spared nothing to 
achieve his unique object, which to this day attracts millions of visitors both 
within and without the country. 


(Source The Taj and Its Environs, by Moim-ud-din Ahmad, Agra, 1924, рр. 79-82). 





S. No Description of the item Amount (in rupees) 
1. The Mausoleum of Mumtaz Mahal (The Rauza) 53,45,961—10-0 
2. The Ta'wiz (upper part of the Tomb) with mosaic 55,811- 2-0 
3. Тһе Ta'wiz of Mumtaz Mahal's Tomb 45,622- 4-0 
4, Тһе Ta'wiz of Shahjahan's Tomb 19,794- 4-0 
5. Тһе Tomb of Shahjahan in the cavern 18,691.- 9-0 
6. The cavern underground 22,990-10-0 
7. Тһе network enclosure, one of silver and other of gold, for the cell 45,687-14-0 
8. Marble screen with its mosaics 4,68,855- 2-0 
9. Sandalwood doors for the Hall of Mirrors 45,245- 6-0 

10. Ebony doors for the Hall of Mirrors 45,418-10-0 

11. Brass chains 75,215-14-0 

12. Upper Ta'wiz inside the large dome within enclosure 56,152-10-0 

13. Gate of onyx with mosaics and gems 21,482-10-0 

14. The brass kalas (pinnacle) of the large dome, 33 maunds іп weight 13,688- 3-0 

15 The Four Minarets 51,77,674- 7-0 

16. Brass doors, 3 for each minaret of the mausoleum 25,937- 3-0 


1,14,85,329- 6-0 (А) 


17. Тһе mosque, the reservoir, tbe court, and the kalases 8,25,821- 7-0 

18. Jilokhana, etc. 55,424-15-0 

19. Congregation Hall with reservoir, court and kalases А 8,45,615- 6-0 

20. Turrets, eastward by Jumna, with rooms towards the 1,45,505- 6-0 
mansion of Akah Khan 

21. Turrets, westward by Jumna, with rooms towards the 1,65,427- 6-0 
Basai Ghat 

22. Turrets, westward of large well, with rooms of red-stone 1,42,510- 2-0 

23. Middle tower of balcony with rooms 1,13,918-14-0 

24, Keys' closet 18,915- 2-0 


23,13,138-10-0 (B) 
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S No. 


Description of the item 





. East tower with red gate 
. South-west tower with red gate 


Great hall of red gate in the south-east 


. Great hall of red gate in the south-west 

. North Khawaspura 

. South Khawaspura 

. East Khawaspura 

. West Khawaspura 

. Rauza Garden with large marble-fountain 
. Palanquin yard of Mumtaz Mahal 

. Ta'wiz of sandalwood and coffin 


North wall, along Jumna River 


. South wall along Jumna River 
. East wall, of the garden of Mumtaz Mahal’s Rauza 
. West wall, ” ” 


. King's own Palanquin House 
. Outside cluster of habitations (katras) 
. Camel stables 


Cow stables, etc. 
Elephant stables 


. Gate facing south 


Gate facing east 


. Gate facing west 


Bazar facing east 


. Bazar facing west 


. Expenditure furnished by the state office 
. Expenditure furnished by the state treasury of the Province of Agra 


COST OF THE TAJ MAHAL 


GRAND TOTAL 
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Amount (іп rupees) 


1,45,545-12-0 
1,82,639-11-0 
19,635- 8-0 
13,673-10-0 
45,105-10-0 
16,105- 5-0 
13,917- 2-0 
19,113-10-0 
53,653-14-0 
25,455- 0-0 
4,152- 3-0 





5,32,997- 5-0 (C) 
1,22,212-12-0 | 
87,885-12-0 
52'675-13-0 
58,777-13-0 
3,21,552- 2-0 (D) 
77,618-02-0 
42,114-11-0 
11,122- 0-0 
21,915-10-0 
14,915-11-0 
1,67,686- 2-0 (E) 


t — MM— À— 





11,281- 2-0 
54,280- 2-0 
75,605-13-0 
11,224- 2-0 
12,212- 6-0 


97,55,926- 30 
53'617116- 7-0 


1,51,17,042-10-0 (G) 





1,14,85,329- 6-0 


23,13,138-10-0 
5,38,997- 5-0 
3,21,552- 2-0 
1,67,686- 2-0 
1,63,603- 9-0 


1,51,17,042-10-0 


eet e en 


3,01,07,349-12-0 


MUNICH MANUSCRIPT AS A VALUABLE SOURCE OF 
INFORMATION ON THE BUWAYHIDS DYNASTY 


А.Т. Naji 


NOTE on THE History or THE PERIOD AND ITS SOURCES 


T has been mentioned by many historians that Iraq, the centre of the 
Abbasid Empire, witnessed during the 4th century onwards a number 
of political upheavals and changes, ie., the rapid deterioration of the 
administrative machinery, the power of the military elements, the 
constant economic crises, and the chain of foreign conquerors ! Starting 
from the 4th century the Caliphate of Baghdad.was faced by hazardous 
political developments in both internal and external affairs and certainly 
great military effort was needed to keep the central government in 
power. These conditions, however, encouraged a number of powers and 
opportunists to trespass on the Abbasid territories, and simultaneously the 
rebels summoned courage to exercise their ambition. This can be seen in 
the continued struggles between the Caliphs and military commanders and 
leaders, in the absolute authority and privileges which were given to Amir 
al-Umara’ by the Abbasid Caliphs al-R4di, al-Muttaqi and al-Mustakhfi from 
324/936 till 334/946, and in the appearance of the Buwayhids and their success- 
ful military advance in the eastern parts of the Abbasid Empire.? As Professor 
B Lewis states, “for the first time there ruled in the Middle East a powerful 
independent dynasty that did not recognize even the titular authority of the 
Abbasids, but on the contrary founded a caliphate ofits own, challenging 
the Abbasids for the headship of the whole Islamic World ”? The Buwayhids 
held power in Baghdad and Iraq from 334 until 447/995-1055 Іп 447 the 
Seljuks entered Baghdad. Thus starting from the second half of the eleventh 
century the great Seljuk Sultans ruled over a united empire comprising almost 
all the lands of the Buwayhids in Iran and Iraq. 


(1) See Miskawayh : Tajárib al-Umam, from the year 295 AH onwards 

Bowen: “The life and times of ‘Ап b ‘Isa, the good vizier, (1928)," рр 103-4, 229-30, 
243-4. 
А.А. al-Duri : Dirdsat f?'l-'asr al-Abbasiyya al-Muta’akhkhira, (Baghdad, 1954), рр 41-73. 
B. Lewis (Abbasids) in E.I, (2). 

(2) On this see al-Duri, op. cit , pp. 41-70, 234-36 ; Kabir: The Buwayhid Dynasty of Baghdad, 
Calcutta, 1964, pp. 5-6. 

(3) B. Lewis: “Government, society and economic life under the Abbasids and Fatimids” in 
the Cambridge Medieval History, Vol. IV, p. 648. 
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Тһе chroniclers refer to the situation іп Baghdad in the time prior to 
the Buwayhid's entry into Baghdad by stating that the Abbasid capital was 
in a precarious condition. Sayfu'l-Dawla b. Hamdan and his brother who 
came to help the Caliph against Tuzon, the Turkish commander, could not 
stay because of the opposition they encountered from commanders and 
their troops in Wasit. Atlast Tuzon and his followers gained victory and 
put out the eyes of al-Muttaqi, setting up al-Mustakhfi in his place. 
In 334 АН. Tuzon died, leaving his office іп the hands of Ibn Shirzad It 
is stated that endless outbreaks, disasters and seditions followed in Baghdad. 
Accordingly many citizens fled from the city, while the troops persisted in 
their clamours against the central government and demanded increase in 
pay. During this confusion al-Mustakhfi sent gifts to Ahmad b. Buwaih, 
and invited him to enter Baghdad.* However, Ahmad had already occupied 
Ahwaz and made a number of raids to occupy Wasit The Caliph 
expected that the Buwayhid conquest of Baghdad would bring prosperity 
to this city and put an end to the chronic financial and economic problems 
which overwhelmed his government. In order to placate the Buwayhids 
he bestowed titles upon them. But throughout the events which followed it 
appears that the Galiph's hopes and expectations had no foundation because 
the Buwayhids themselves faced tremendous problems which ultimately 
brought about the breakdown of their military strength. According to 
several authors, the Buwayhids were incompetent in their rule in Iraq. 
They were fully occupied with their own army, which mainly consisted 
of the Daylamites and Turks * The dissension among the Buwayhid amirs 
themselves was the most dangerous problem they faced, and there is ample 
evidence to be gathered from the history of this period about the intrigues 
and armed struggles that took place between the rival amirs for supremacy 
іп Iraq and the region east of it. Hardly any attempt was made to 
improve the social, economic and political hfe of Iraq. This did not 
apply as a general rule to the Buwayhid period Апа as Professor 
Bosworth points out, “When the Buyid power was at its height and their 
territories extended from Пай and Oman to the borders of Xuràsan and 
Balücistan, there were long periods of peace and prosperity." ‘Adud 
al-Dawla, who ruled Iraq from 367 to 372/978-82, was, as al-Tha'alibi 
mentions, a unique ruler among his contemporaries ;* Nizam-al-Mulk also 
praises, in his Szyasat Nama, *Adud's authoritarian rule and his administrative 
and military system, regarding him as second to Mahmüd  al-Ghaznawi 
as an exemplar and model.’ 





(4) Miskawayh: Tajarib, Vol. II, pp. 81-84; Kabir* op. cit, p. 6. 

(5) Al-Duri, op. си, pp. 270-78; Kabir, p. 16, 27, 89-90. 100-102, 102-103. 

(6) Miskawayh, II 242-43, 367-71; Abū Shujà': Dhayl Tajarib al-Umam, р. 271, 272-73; 
ibn al-Athir : al-Kamuil fi’l-Tarikh, Vol. IX, pp. 137-138. 

(7) C.E. Bosworth: "Military organization under the Büyids of Persia and Iraq" in Oriens, 
Vol. 18-19, p. 143. 

(8) Latá'if al-Ma'arif, (1960), p. 83-4, Ibn Khallikàn : Wafayat al-A‘yan, (1948), Vol. Ш, 
p.218. Bosworth: "Military organization," p. 144. 

(9) Siyasat Nama, translated by Hubert Darke, (1960), pp. 78, 87; Bosworth, op. cit., p. 144. 
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Our sources of information concerning this period in particular and the 
late Abbasid period in general are scarce considering the important 
developments that occurred in Iraq. ‘Unfortunately, even among these 
sources several invaluable histories which were compiled during the period 
concerned, have been lost. Only their names and scattered but important 
data have come down to us throughout the writings of various historians and 
other authors. The first of these 1mportant but non-extant histories is Kitāb 
al-T ai ft Akhbar bani Buwayh, which was compiled by the famous Ibrahim 
b. Hilal al-Sabi (died 394/1003) and presented to the famous Buwayhid 
Amir ‘Adud al-Dawla.'® The importance of this Кэй} lies in the fact that 
the author was a contemporary of the Buwayhids and therefore he was in 
close contact with the events of that time. Nevertheless, it has to be mentioned 
that one should be careful about the information and details given in that 
book owing to the fact that Ibrahim al-Sabi, its author, was compelled by 
'Adud al-Dawla to choose between two courses, either to stay in prison 
indefinitely or to write a chronicle on the Buwayhids, describing their merits. 
Ibrahim h ad to choose the second.!!  Al-Tha'alibi in his Уайта and Yàqüt 
in Mu‘jam al-Udabá' express unfavourable opinions about Kitab al-Táj?, saying 
that the author placed in it a lot of absurdities; and [brahim himself points out 
that his writing contains absurdities and lies.!? lgadl „51, \gacl М, Tt would 
be well to note that according to the statement of Ара Shujà', Miskawaiyh 
has used Kitab al-Taji and drawn some data from it.? There is also the 
history of Thabit b. Sinàn. This history, which has not survived, cove,s the 
period from the accession of the Caliph al-Muqtadir in 295/907 to the 
year 363/973. It appears to have been the chief source of information on the 
history of Iraq for the later authors. This history is cited very often by 
Sibt b. al-Jawzi, who draws his material on the period concerned from the 
history of Thabit b. Sinan directly. Ibn Miskawaiyh, Ibn al- Jawzi and Ibn 
al-Athir seem to have access to!* Thabit’s book. ‘The third but non-extant 
history dealing with this period is the history of Abu’l Husain Hilal b. 
al-Muhassin al-Sabi (died 448/1056). He carried on the history of his uncle, 
Thabit b. Sinàn, which was terminated in 363/973 and extended it to the 
year 447/1055.'5 Аз already mentioned, this history is not extant apart from 
a fragment which deals with the period from 389 to 393, and has been 
published by Amedroz at the end of (44% Dhayl Tajárib al-Umam of 


(10) Al-Tha‘alibi: Yatzmat al-Dahar, (1947), Vol H, pp 217, 245; Yàgüt : Мијат al-Udaba’, 
(1923), Vol. I, p. 325. Ibn Khalhikan, Vol. III, p. 218. 


(11) Yatimat al-Dahar, Vol. П, pp. 217, 245; Yaqüt: Mu‘jam, Vol. I, p. 325. 

(12) Yarimat al-Dahar, Vol. ЇЇ, p.245; Yaqiit; op. cit, Vol. I, p. 325; Abu Shuja‘ 
al-Rudhrawari. Dhayl Tajárib al-Umam, рр 22-23. 

(13) Dhayl, p. 23. 


(14) Dr. AJ. Май: "An Important History of the Iraqi forgotten Historian, Thabit ibn 
Sinan,” in al-Mawrid, Journal (issued by Ministry of Information), Vol. П, No. 2, 1973, 
pp. 233-45. 


(15) Al-Qifti : 7@’rikh al-Hukamá', р. 110. Rosenthal : "A History of Muslim Historiography,” 
(1968) pp. 82-3. 
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Abi Shuja‘ al-Rüdhráwari.'5 In addition to this there are many quotations 
in the works of several other authors. 


]t may be said that the most important data on the Buwayhids can be 
found in Miskawaiyh's Tajartb al-Umam, which has fortunately survived and 
been published (Miskawaiyh died in 421/1030). Without the Tajárib of 
Miskawaiyh it would be difficult to draw a clear and coherent picture of the 
sequence of the political events starting from the first stages of the Buwayhid's 
conquest of Iraq until 269/979,17 Тһе importance of this book lies in the fact 
that its author was an official and held an influential position in the service 
of some Buwayhid amirs as well as of some viziers Не also derives data оп 
this subject from many reporters who held official’! positions. At the same 
time the Dhayl Tajárib al-Umam by the Vizier Abū Shujà' al-Ridhrawari 
(died 483/1095) has to be mentioned. This Dhayl deals with the period 
from 370/980 to 389/998. Abii Shuja‘ depends on a number of personal 
reporters who occupied high offices in the Buwayhid administration.” 

Іп addition to the aforementioned sources, there are other historical 
and literary works from which one can obtain significant data on the 
political, social and economic situation of the Buwayhid period such as 
Takmilát Tarikh al-Tabar? by al-Hamadani,” al- Muntazam by Ibn al-Jawzi,?! 
а1-Кати by Ibn al-Athir,? Nishwár al-Muhádara апа al-Faraj баға al-Shidda 
by al-Tanükhi,? Yatimat al-Dahar by al-Tha'àlibi* and Siydsat-ndéma by 
Nizam al-Mulk.? 

On the other hand, there are a number of modern works and contributions 
made by several authors. One of them is the book of Dr. S. Hasan “Early 
history of the Buwayhids,"?$ which deals with the period prior to the 
Buwayhid's conquest of Iraq. Also there is the Ph D thesis of Dr. M. Kabir 
“Тһе Buwayhid Dynasty of Baghdad." The author divides his thesis 
into two sections ; in the first he deals with the political events of the period 
and in the second section with cultural, military and other subjects. 
The third Ph.D. thesis is Dr. Н. Busse’s “Chalif und Gross konige die 


(16) Dhayl, pp. 334-460. 

(17) Amedroz: The Tajarib al-Umam, of Abu ‘Ali Miskawaiyh, іп Der Islam, (У, 1974), 
pp. 335-52; E.I., (1) (Ibn Miskawaiyh). 

(18) Khan: "The personal evidence іп Miskawath’s contemporary history," in Islamic 
Quarterly, (XI, 1967), pp. 50-63; idem "The eye-witness reporters of Miskawaih's 
contemporary history," in Islamic Culture, (1964), pp. 295-313. 

(19) Dhayl, pp. 45, 72, 136. 

(20) Al-Hamadàni : Takmilát Ta'rikh al-Tabari, (1959). 

(21) Ibn al-Jawzi : al-Muntazam, (1938-43). 

(22) Ibn al-Athir: al-Kamil, (Cairo, 1873). 

(23) Al-Tanikhi: a/-Fara; Ба‘ al-Shidda, (Cairo, 1903). 

(24) Al-Tha'alibi: Yatimat al-Dahar, (Cairo, 1947). 

(25) Nizàm al-Mulk : Siydsat-ndma, translated by Humbert Darke. 

(26) S. Hasan : "Early History of the Buwaybids," University of Allahabad Studies, 1948. 

(27) M. Kabir: “Тһе Buwayhid Dynasty of Baghdad,” (Calcutta, 1964). 
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Buyiden іп lraq: 945-1055."* There is also the Ph.D. thesis of 
Dr. A.A. Duri "Studies on the economic life of Mesopotamia in the 
10th century." Dr. М.Н. al-Zubaidi has written а thesis on the 
Buwayhids in Iraq іп Arabic ?? He follows the same outline as that of 
Professor al-Duri. But he does not refer to Dr. Kabir’s thesis Among other 
contributions, mention should be made of those of Minorsky,*! Amedros,?? 
Bowen,” Cahen,” Bosworth? and Kabir.?$ 


Municy MANUSCRIPT 


Thanks are due to Dr. Kabir who first refers to this manuscript amon 
the sources that he had relied upon during the preparation of his Ph.D. thesis, 
previously mentioned. Не gives its name as Munich Manuscript, according 
to the place of its existence, ie., Munich State Library ? Its author is 
unknown [It is significant to note that Dr. Kabir in his "Buwayhid Dynasty" 
depends greatly on it, particularly from page 92 to page 106; and in some 
respects he refers to this manuscript even before the Kitab al-Kamil of Ibn 
al-Athir. At the end of his thesis, namely in the survey of sources, Dr. Kabir 
states his theory as to the importance of the manuscript for the history of the 
Buwayhids in Iraq and as to the time of its author Не says, "While 
preparing my doctoral thesis in London I obtained on loan a manuscript from 
State Library by courtesy of the India Office Library (Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Office). ‘This consists of a part of a universal chronicle dealing with 
the events of the years 402 to 432, and so covering the reigns of Sultan 
al-Dawlah and Musharrif al-Dawlah and the greater part of the reign of 
Jalal al-Dawla. Тһе unknown author of this chronicle who wrote after 644 
states that for this period he had based the book on Ta’ytkh of Huldl al- 
Sabi." ` 


The conclusion which was arrived at by Dr. Kabir and his 
repeated mention of this manuscript made me eager to obtain it and study 
it when I was in London preparing my Ph.D thesis. Thanks to the courtesy 
of the S.O.A.S. Library, I was able to obtain a microfilm of this manuscript 
from the Munich State Library. As a matter of fact the manuscript 





(28) H. Busse: “Chalif und Gross kónige die Buyiden in Iraq,” 945-1055, Beyrut, 1968. 


(29) A.A. al-Durr: "Studies on the economic life of Mesopotamia in the 10th century," Ph D. 
thesis (1942). 


(30) M.H. al-Zubaidi: "The Buwayhids of Iraq," (Arabic), 1969. 
(31) Minorsky. “La Domination des Dailamites,” (Paris, 1932). 


(32) Н.Е. Amedroz: “Three years of Buwaihid rule іп Baghdad," in J.R.A.S, (1901), 
pp. 501-36. 


(33) Н.С. Bowen: “The Last Buwayhids," in J.R. A.S., (1953) pp. 225-45. 


(34) C. Cahen. “L’evolution de I’ Iqta* du [Xe au XIIIe siécle,” іп Annales E.S.C., ( 1953) 
pp. 25-52. 


(35) C.E. Bosworth : "Military organization under the Buyids of Persia and Iraq," in Oriens, 
(1965-66), pp. 143-67. 


(36) Kabir: "Relation of Buwayhids with the Fatimids,” іп Indo-Iranica, (Calcutta, 1955). 
(37) Munich, Arab. 378c, (Cat. no. 952, Supp. p. 137). 
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is incomplete and many folios have been missing in its beginning and there- 
fore it becomes difficult to ascertain the name of its author. It contains 
important and detailed information about the history of the Buwayhids in 
particular and the whole period in general. Thus I derived from itsome material 
on various subjects in order to compare it with other quotations derived from 
a number of manuscripts and published books. And in the end I found out 
the secret of this unknown manuscript (Munich Manuscript). It is in fact an 
incomplete volume of the manuscript of Mir’ at al-Zamdan by Sibt ibn al-Jawzi 
who died in 654/1256 Аз regards the manuscript of Ми” al-Zamán, there 
are three copies of it in different libraries: The first of them is in the British 
Museum Library, No. Or. 4619, the second is in the Library of Sultan 
Ahmed III in Istanbul— Turkey, No Or. 2907С, and the third is in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, No. Arab. 1506. It is necessary to state that 
there are obvious differences between these three copies so far as the data 
is concerned. From the copy of Sultan Ahmed one can obtain detailed 
information as to the events of the period under study, and direct references 
to the sources used by Sibt ibn al-Jawzi. 


From a study of the Munich Manuscript it would appear that this 
manuscript is only an incomplete part of the Istanbul copy of Kitab Mir at 
al-Zamán, because, as will be seen from the extract below, it repeats the exact 
words of that copy. "Thus it is probable that the two copies of the M*r'át 
al-Zamán are existing, one of them in Istanbul and the other scattered іп 
various directions and a part of the volume is to be found in the Munich 


State Library. 


In conclusion, it may be worthwhile to quote several accounts from both 
manuscripts with the purpose of making a comparison between the data 
in each one to support my above-mentioned view. 


(1) In the events of the year 407/1016 Sibt ibn al-Jawzi analyses the 
biography of the well-known Fakhr al-Mulk, the Buwayhid vizier, as 
follows : 


„элә ol ОР» acl Go dul o JI ӨШ s Cole a! cale codec 
М» Og colas di «e bU aug әу daal lp A az Ui iue I s clin 
É) Snae y pey da Olas, 9 lp Ell Og » . 44!) SOON slaty yl ber 
Og . озо d LaF) MI E exui d LUE уе Ge АЎ] ай slaty 
Ere А y hall S 
Mir ät al-Zamán, Vol. ХІІ, f. 14, (A.B.). 
The same account is stated by the Munich MS. :- 
Lime а! OBa e danda ол dol 75 yl AY OS Colle uu wile роу ж» 
lal ОБ colia di «s bU д» з coy el dE алл E OE e э clas 
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бом э aer Se Ola, аб les БАО». АА!) LW olas. PE 
бз. 059 АУТ AMI E eb 44 Call c, Ше ра pS! ай olus 
«...... «ЭХ а!» Эм! ES 

Munich MS. f 32 (B) 


(2) In 408/1017 Sibt ibn al-Jawzi narrates an account concerning the 
Mazyadid Amir, Abu'l-Hasan ibn Mazyad, as follows :- 


АУЫ ЫЛ ОША. add Л oly UE tie у осы» ш. ыз» 

VERO eus, D je ыз «ӘУ pl) 23) ав „ә ЫШЫ WS cog o2 

ue yd les АУД ME Less y cade d^ (S UE 5Ь% uuo e 

«ou daa СӘ d em JE Ay 

Mur at, Vol. XII, f. 16 (B). 

And the exact remark is stated in the Munich MS. as follows :- 
КЕЛБЕТ ОШ ЛЕ ә ЧЇ A ^c odd Jo o» 
МАЛ ens у 4Р1 Je шә A Ael] Зз у SLI V NI coi » o2 
d uM gl GLa sy (Cb Ad d cus y «ode des gs Чу 

€ ou Dad (dies d 4l 25 

Munich MS. f. 35 (B) 

(3) In the year 409/1018 Sibt ibn al-Jawzi gives another biography con- 
cerning Abu'l-Hasan Muhadhdhab al-Dawla who was the governor of 
al-Batiha as follows: 

dad ы» bt laly ОҚ amid] coelo Voll coda gel gl pai o de? 

(Us 6 Sy null ua trey gpl ДЬ 22001 а slated М mg tyes Бу) 

de 5 tl oU Ы Co te JS a4 c) OE s. = perl € (8 

ПЗУ pho il дуз 9 Call abus 9 Call Cl 5 JI gas c kel il cios 

«.... ell coll у 2041 Je 

Muy’ at, Vol. XII, ff. 19 (B)—20 (А) 

The same biography is to be found іп the Munich MS. as follows :- 
кеңе bet dob m ОҚ c med corio ЫН coda uel ol лај су de 
€ IMs ell ол dete y gy Al 02001 g bred will ue. меу Буу 405 
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gS GU ww AI ot dan JS 4 gi, OF 9 weld gael coud 4 el, 
М» мо hyd Gill Оа y Call als у GH Call GaN gage lel gl ciel 


И" eo ell Ls I у haill је 
Munich MS. Ж. 38 (B) 39 (А) 


(4) In 416/1025 Sibt ibn al-Jawzi describes the death of the Buwayhid Amir 
Musharrif al-Dawla and the appointment of Jalàl al-Dawla instead as 
follows: 

-—— c ob ul daal О ds VES cg aa yell] C$ X Load,» 

e ЕТІМ! 44| (2 4) bs . QUI 45) 24») ы! 2.2! cà әй ь o, pad a ә JA 46 а) 


«opadl Ui delg ү әд» di gall doe go . diis 
Mir’ a, Vol. XII, #. 40 (B)—41 (А) 


The same narrative is also mentioned in the Munich MS. as follows : 
Je d 4! -—" ‘ ob yl aj gall JA- dss VES cp ch 1; 3 
22 soU МА! ea 4 qb QUE au clan о) C gt со pal b жэ) 


кола) JE ul ge КЕЛ ahs 5 Sl ge 
Munich MS. f. 65 (B) 


A NEW 942 H. COIN OF SHER SHAH AND HIS ACCESSION 
G.S. Farid 


RECENTLY, a rare and interesting coin of Sher Shah bearing the date 
942 H has come into my possession by purchase. . T'he description of the 


coin is as follows :- 
Metal 
Size 
Weight 
Obverse 


‘Kalima’ legend. 
In another rectangular enclosure inside the square 'Sultán-al-'Adil.! 


Margin—Top — Abu Bakr ; Left —'Umar ; Right and bottom—contain- 
ing the names of the other two Caliphs, ‘Usman and ‘Ali, having been 
cut out because the flan is too small to show all the inscriptions 


Reverse—In square area. 
Sher Shah/al-Sultàn Khallad/Allah Mulkuhu, 942 А.Н 
In Nagari—Name of the Sultan executed very crudely 
Margin—Bearing the usual title, "Farid al-Duniyà wa al-Din” which 
does not appear being cut out of the flan. (Plate No 1) 


Silver. 

25 mm 

11 grams. 

In square area. 


(1) The coin was examined and the date read as 942 AH by Professor Syed Hasan Askari 
of Patna, Dr Mohd Qamaruddin of Calcutta University and Dr. 1H Siddiqi of Aligarh 


Muslim University, Aligarh. 


S.C Misra, the author of Sikka and Khutba, A Sher Shahi Experiment, Medieval India, 
A Miscellany, Vol. 1, Aligarh, 1969, page 37, refers to another coin of the date 942 АН. 
ш Maulana Azad Library, A.M U , Aligarh. Unfortunately, the author has not illustrated 
it by means of a photograph but has described the coin by giving the legend and its 
arrangement іп the com. This coin 15 different from the present coin and bears also no 
mint-name. The description of the A.M U. coin is as follows ~ 


Metal—Silver. 

Mean diameter-2 875 cm 
Weight—-167 63 grains 
Obverse—within a square 
Sultan/Sher Shah/Khallad 
Allah Mulkuhü/042.  , 
Outsidethe square 
Left—Al-Sultan al-'Adil. 


Reverse—within a square. Кайта. 
Margin-bottom—Abu Bakr Siddiq 
Left—‘Umar al-Faruq 
Top—‘Usman Ibn ‘Affan. 
Right—‘Ali al-Murtuda. 
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The two 942 А.Н. coins signify that the accession of Sher Shah took 
place much earlier than the generally accepted date of 945/1538-39. 
Ín this connection, it may be stated that the date and place of the accession 
of Sher Shah are a controversial matter. The medieval historians, ‘Abbas 
Khan Sarwani,? “Арап Паһ, Ahmad Yadgar,‘ etc , are of the opinion that 
Sher Shah's coronation took place at Chausa after the battle іп 946 А.Н. 
According to Nizamu'ddin, Ni'matu'llah,$ Bada’ini,’ etc., Sher Shah, 
after his victory over Humayun at Chausa, turned back, went to Bengal and 
routed Jahangir Quli Beg's army, assumed the title of “Sher Shah," and had 
public prayers read and coins struck in his name probably at Gaur, the 
capital of Bengal. 

Modern historians like Edward Thomas,’ Bhattasali,? and Qanungo,!? 
on the basis of certain numismatic evidences assert that Sher Shah was 
crowned at Gaur about the middle of Safar, 945 A.H., corresponding to the 
period between the end of June and the middle of July, 1538, before the 
battle of Chausa. А Кагіш!! disproves the theory of Bhattasali and others 
and concludes that Sher Shah's coronation took place at Shergarh, near 
Sahasram, between Ramadan and Shawwal, 945 A H., i.e , between February 
and March 1539. According to R S. Avasthy,'? ©... was in fact the battle 
of Qanauj which legalised Sher Shah's claim over the Empire of Hindustan. 
Let us, therefore, search for some evidence relating to the period after that 
battle, which was fought on Monday 10, 947/May 17, 1540” 


Surprisingly enough, we have at our disposal a number of evidences, 
which go to show that the accession of Sher Shah took place much earlier, 
ie., іп the year 942 А.Н. In this connection, the following materials have to 
be studied : 


(2) Tarikh-i-Sher Shahi, edited and translated by J. Dowson, ın the History of India As Told 
By His Historians Series, Vol 4, London, 1872, p. 377. 


(3) Tarikh-i-Da'üdi, India Office MS. (p. 136) cited by Dr. S.M Imamuddin, Türikh-i-Khan 
Jahani, Vol. 1,fn 1, p 306, 


(4) Tarikh-i-Shahi, edited by M. Hidayat Hussain, Bibl. Ind 57, 1939, p. 202. 
(5) Tabagat-1-Akbari, Bibl. Ind. Vol. 2, translated by B. Dey, р 165. 


(6) Tarikh-i- Khan Jahan, edited by S.M. Imamuddin, Asiatic Society of Pakistan, Dacca. 
1960, р 306, 


(7) Muntakhabu't Tawarikh. translated by G.S.A Ranking, Vol. 1, Calcutta, 1898, p. 461. 
(8) Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, London, 1871, p. 393. 
(9) The Date of Sher Shah's Accession, ‘Islamic Culture,’ 1936, p 126. 

(10) Sher Shah and His Times, Calcutta, 1965, p. 191. 


(11) A Fresh Study of the Muslim Coins of Bengal of the Afghan Period, Journal of the 
Numismatic Society of India, Vol. XXVII, 1965, p. 65. Also Dare and Place of Sher 
Shah's Accession, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Pakistan, Dacca, Vol. 5, 1960, 
pp. 63-71. 


(12) Sher Shah—His Accession and His Coronation, Proceedings of the Indian History 
Congress, Allahabad, 1938, p. 374. 
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1. The silver coins belonging to the year 942 А.Н. 

2. Another copper coin of the year 943 A.H.” 

3. MS “Afsana-i-Shahan” by Mohammad Kabir Batani 1% 
4. MS. *'Jannat-ul-Firdaus" by Mirza Mohammad.!'5 


Let us examine the above facts and find out the reasons for the issue of 
coins in 942 А.Н. and try to locate the place of accession of Sher Shah The 
silver coin of the year 942 A.H. in my collection bears no mint-name but 
was definitely issued from Bengal and struck at Gaur because: 


1. A comparative study of this coin with other coins of Sher Shah reveals 
that the quality of calligraphy of this new find 1s far below the standard in 
which his other coins are executed, and 1s similar to the coins of the Sultans 
of Bengal, which are regarded as of a very poor quality from the calligraphic 
point of view. 


2. None ОҒ the coins of Sher Shah has the word ‘‘al-Sultan”’ and figure 
“49 inscribed in the style as in this coin except the two coins of the same 
type described by H.E. Stapleton! as being struck at Gaur in Bengal. In 


these coins the letter SEEN (~ ) of “‘al-Sultan” is written in a single curve 


and not in the usual teeth-shaped double curve as observed in Sher Shah's 
other coins. This style of writing of ‘‘al-Sultan” 1s generally witnessed on the 
coins of the Sultans of Bengal and very rarely on the coins of the early 
Sultans of Delhi. 

3. A coin of Nasiru’ddin Nusrat Shah of Bengal in the writer's collection, 
dated 934 A.H., has the word *'al-Sultan" and figure "4" executed in the 
same manner as we find in this particular coin of Sher Shah. If we are to 
admit the slight traces of a numeral, which appears to be 7, in place of 9, 
then the date becomes 734, which does not tally with thereign of Nusrat Shah, 
hence it is out of the question Тһе name of the mint is not clear but seems to 
be either the word “Khazana” (Treasury) or Nusratabad or “Раги! Darb” 
(Mint), the prefix “Darul,” probably, has been cut out of the coin so as to 
give a positive reading (Plate No 2) 

The coins of this Sultan were issued from the mints of Fatehabad, 
Husainabad, Nusratabad, Khalifatabad, Mahmudabad, Mohammadabad, 
Barbakabad, Darul Darb and Khazana Мопе of these mint-names could 
be applied to this coin to obtain a correct or probable reading except 
“Khazana,” “Darul Zarb” and ‘“Nusratabad.” 


(13) C.J. Rogers: Sixth Supplement to Thomas Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, 
J.A.S.B., 1896, Vol. 65, Plate No 3, Com No 5, page 214 :- 
Obverse — Sher Shah/Sultan 
Reverse — 943 AH. 
(14) British Museum, Ad. 24, 409 quoted by I.H. Siddiqi, іп his History of Sher Shah Sur, 
Aligarh, 1971, p. 160 
(15) Khuda Bukhsh Library, Bankipur, MS. 137a. Seq. cited by R.S. Avasthy, 1n his article, 
Sher Shah, His Accession, His Coronation, Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 
Allahabad, 1938, p. 369. 
(16) The First Bengal Coinage of Sher Shah, J.A.S.B., Vol. 6, 1910, p. 150. 
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І have checked up the coins of Delhi Sultans from the catalogues but 
failed to find any coin іп which the figure 4 is written in the style of this new 
coin of Sher Shah Even a different coin of Nasiru'ddin Nusrat Shah of the 
same date, 934 A H., struck at Mohammadabad," a different mint town, has 
the figure 4 inscribed in the normal style and not in the style issued from 
“Darul Darb" or "Khazana" or '*Nusratabad" as referred to above. 


Setting aside the mint-name Nusratabad, which, perhaps, was an epithet 
of Ghoraghat, and also a probable synonym for Gaur,'* from the word “Darul 
Darb” or “Khazana” and also from the style of writing of figure 4 it can 
safely be concluded that the coin of Sher Shah belonged to the capital town, 
Gaur, where the coin was struck 9 


4. Stapleton, while discussing the two Sher Shah coins referred to above, 
from Jasodal in Mymensingh District in 1897, by means of the comparison 
of weights of Sher Shah's different coins, concludes that the two coins were 
struck at Gaur in Bengal. 


Stapleton writes: “І have been able to purchase two typical Bengal coins 
minted in the name of Sher Khan, after he had defeated Humayun at 
Chausa in 946 А.Н and assumed the new title of "Sher Shah.” In the same 
year he also captured Gaur from Humayun’s Governor, Jahangir Quli Beg. 


The Devnagari characters are very crudely represented and the date 
(probably 946) is written backwards. The weight of the coin figured 
(Plate XXII, Fig 5) is 164.8 grains, while the second specimen (which, however 
is much mutilated by shroff-marks, especially one deep cut across the kalima) 
only weighs 154 4 grains Ав the coins (Nos. 659 and 660, I.M.C—Sultans 
of Delhi—Sher Shah, 946) upon which these Bengal coins are modelled weigh 
171 grains, and similar coins minted in Fatehabad (Faridpur), three years 
later weigh 173 grains, it would seem that the coins now described were 
issued at Gaur by Khidr Khan, the Governor, who was appointed in 946 
AH. by Sher Shah to rule over Bengal and that in addition to the other 
reasons stated for his replacement in 948 by Qadi Fadilat, speculation in the 
coinage may also have been included.” 


It is thus evident that the author’s Sher Shah coin is similar in legend, 

calligraphy and weight to coins struck at Gaur in 946 A.H. as described by 

tapleton, except the ‘йя’ of ‘al-Sultan’ being differently placed on the coins, 
because of the different dies. 





(17) Н.М. Wright, Т.М C. Catalogue, Vol. 2, Plate No. 5, Coin No. 216. 

(18) 5 Lane-Poole, The Coins of the Mohammadan States of India, British Museum, p. xxiii. 

(19) М.Н. Tarafdar, the author of Husain Shahi Bengal, p. 102, states: “Сош were struck 
in a mint at the capital and deposited in the treasury. There were a mint-master and а 
treasurer to look after the mint and treasury administration. А number of Husain Shahi 
coins containing the term "Khazana" indicates they were issued from the central 
treasury. 
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Historically the most significant event of the year 942 A.H./1535 A D. 
is the battle of Surajgarh, fought between Sher Shah and Sultan Mahmud 
of Bengal?" Sher Shah took the offensive and captured all districts as far as 
Teliagarhi (Garhi), the gateway of Bengal?! He stealthily entered Gaur 
through an obscure route and surprised Sultan Mahmud, who sued for peace. 
Тһе above facts are also described by the Portuguese historian, J.].A. Campos, 
the author of the History of Portuguese in Bengal, who writes: “..in the year 
1535 (941-42) Sher Khan Sur mustered forty thousand cavalry, two hundred 
thousand infantry and fifteen hundred elephants and swooped down upon 
Bengal by a less frequent route. Sultan Mahmud, the King of Bengal, at 
first, fortified himself 1n the fort, but ultimately he had to bow before the 
might of the Afghans and submitted to Sher Shah by paying fifteen lakhs of 
dinars as war indemnity to him Не also probably promised to pay an 
annual tribute 722 


This is mentioned also by Kabir, the author of Afsdna-i-Shahdn, whose 
grandfather served Sher Shah till 946/1589 According to the author, the 
first coronation took place after the first invasion of Bengal in 942 A.H.? 
Sher Shah's surprise entry into Gaur led to the treaty by which Sultan 
Mahmud offered to pay nine lakhs of tankas annually as tribute and ceded 
the entire region from the river Kosi to Hajipur and from Garhi to Monghyr 
and also agreed to supply war elephants and financial help whenever it 
should be required.?* 


Mirza Mohammad, the author of the work, Jannai-ul-Firdaus, gives 
chronological tables of Muslim dynasties up to АН. 1126 Under the list 
of the Kings of Bengal, he gives the followmg details about Sher Shah:- 


Accession — 942 H. 
Period of reign — 10 years. 
Death — 952 H. 


In view of the above literary chronicles and numismatic evidences, it is 
clear that Sher Shah issued coins in his name when he had thoroughly 
established his supremacy and made Mahmud his tributary and vassal and 
thus became confident that the Sultan of Bengal was not powerful enough 
to challenge his sovereignty any more after the momentous battle of Surajgarh 
in 942/1535. 

Avasthy concludes: ''...it is possible, Sher Shah may have assumed the 
title of “Shah” as well as “болап” after his first invasion of Bengal in 942 А.Н. 
to show that the king of Bengal occupied a position subordinate to him. 
With the same end in view he may also have struck coins in his name in 


(20) LH. Siddiqui, History of Sher Shah Sur, Aligarh, 1971, pp. 45-46. 
(21) Qanungo, Sher Shah and His Times, Calcutta, 1965, p. 150. 
(22) Quoted by RS. Avasthy in his article, Sher Shah, His Accession, His Coronation; 
Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, Allahabad, 1938, p. 369. 
(23) Quoted by І.Н. Siddiqui, History of Sher Shah Sur, Aligarh, 1971, p. 45. 
(24) Ibid., p. 46. 


t 


^ 
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943 A.H. when he again attacked Bengal and blockaded its king, Sultan 
Mahmud, in the fortress of Gaur.^ ?? 


This 942 A.H. coin of Sher Shah, which has now been proved to have 
been minted at Gaur, testifies to the fact that he crowned himself at the 
capital of Sultan Mahmud itself. But this hardly seems probable because of 
the peace treaty and the existence of Sultan Mahmud’s coins issued after his 
defeat. Hence Sher Khan must have crowned himself as Sultan somewhere 
in the ceded territory of Bengal and it was here that he released the coins, 
which he had brought from the mint of Gaur for the purpose. Though in 
Bihar Sher Shah was a de facto ruler and held the highest Afghan title of 
‘*Hadrat-i-‘Ala’’?* which invested him with all regal rights and privileges, 
“theoretically he (Sher) was the vassal of the Emperor (Humayun), issuing 
coins in the Emperor’s name and holding Chunar and the neighbouring 
districts on the usual tenure of military service. In Bihar he very judiciously 
discarded all pretensions to royalty." Regarding the issue of coinage, 
Hindu Beg, the Governor of Jaunpur, also wrote to Humayun that “Sher 
Khan is a royal servant of your Majesty and strikes coins and reads the 
Khutba of your name............"? 


In view of the above-mentioned facts, some of the modern historians are 
led to the conclusion that Sher Shah issued coins without the coronation 
ceremony having been performed. Avasthy opines that with the title of 
“Hadrat-i-‘Ala,” he assumed all the legal rights and powers. He writes: “‘...it 
was under this practical aspect that he first arrogated the title of being the 
“Sultan” of the Afghan dominions іп 942-943 А.Н. and then suffixed it with 
Khalifat-al-Zaman in 945 A.H. and even introduced coins under these 
designations." The author further writes: “Sher Shah did not sanctify his 
royal pretensions by any public utterance or formal coronation ceremony.''?? 


“ 


Misra also writes: ''...it was this defacto authority and its partial legiti- 
misation but, with the unreserved allegiance of the Afghans, that Sher Shah 
issued his first coins—without waiting for a formal coronation ceremony, 
without assuming the royal titles and the royal status, except in so far as his 
(25) R.S. Avasthy, Sher Shah, His Accession, His Coronation, Proceedings of the Indian 

History Congress, Allahabad, 1938, p 370. 

(26) 1. аа Sarwani, Tárikh-i-Sher Shahi, translated and edited by Dowson, Calcutta, 

1952, p. 65. 

it. Dr. Qayamuddin Ahmed, in his Corpus of Arabic and Persian Inscriptions of Bihar, 

Patna, 1973, mentions an inscription (No. 53) of Sher Shahi period which 15 dated 942 H. 

from Amthua, district Gaya, lying іп a modern mosque brought from a nearby ruined 

site. It records the construction probably of a mosque by one Bayazid Nauhaim оп 
21st Sha‘ban, 942 H./14th February, 1936. Неге the word, “Hadrat-1-‘Ala” 1s used. 
` The part of the text reads .- 





«ШЕ {!2 эз— ое” OL pt dle co par да де 25 » 


(27) Qanungo, Sher Shah and His Times, Calcutta, 1965, р. 144. 
(28) Ibid., p. 169, 
(29) R.S. Avasthy, op. cit., p. 370. 
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coins were concerned and without having the khutba read in his name. This 
is the reason why there is a considerable pre-946 issue of coins but no mention 
either of a coronation or anything of the like nature is in the chronicles of 
the age " The author further writes: “‘...the issue of coins before A.H. 946 was 
thus without “cover” and without any legal authority. It was, undoubtedly, 
an innovation of Sher Shah, a supreme example of his pragmatic genius, this 
splitting of the royal prerogative and the exercise of one without proper 
credentials.''?? 

In Islamic polity, S?kka and Khutba are the two essential requisites of 
the coronation ceremony and they always go together and signify the 
sovereignty of the ruler over the conquered territory. They seek to establish 
a legal and religious sanction for the knowledge of his subjects and also for 
the striking of his coinage for the administrative stability of the country. 


Hence it seems rather doubtful that Sher Shah put off his coronation 
ceremony in 942 A.H. and its proclamation on the occasion of congrega- 
tional prayers to some suitable time on political grounds and contented 
himself with the issuance of his coinage for economic reasons. Тһе coins 
would have carried no validity and people would not have accepted them 
without his coronation as Sultan and without his having performed khutba 
in his name, in the congregational prayers. Sher Shah's accession to the 
throne of Hindustan was gradual. He reached his goal step by step by 
struggling, consolidating his power and position and not at one stroke, as 
used to be the case with other Sultans of Delhi. It is thus quite probable, 
as is evident from the conflicting records of historians, that he crowned 
himself several times and at several places, had the khutbas read in his name 
and issued coins to mark his hard-earned victories. It is thus no wonder 
that when he defeated Sultan Mahmud of Bengal in 942 А.Н. he crowned 
himself either at Gaur, which is doubtful, or somewherein the ceded territory 
of Bengal, irrespective of its being a regional or imperial coronation, where 
he had the khutba read and issued coins in his name. 





(30) The Sikka and the Khutba, A Sher Shahi Experiment, Medieval India, A Miscellany, 
Vol. 1, Aligarh, pp. 45 and 47. 


PLATE I 


Obverse Reverse 





NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


MOHAMMAD RASULULLAH (Sallal- 
lahu alaihi wa sallam): A concise survey of 
the life and work of the founder of Islam, 
by Muhammad Hamidulla, pp. 184 Price 
Rs. 10. Stockists: Habib and Co, Kattal 
Mandi, Station Road, Hyderabad—500001. 


Dr. Muhammad Hamidulla is a re- 
cognised authority on Islamic History and 
he has devoted patient years of research to 
the study of the life of the Prophet. He will 
be always remembered for his careful 1nvesti- 
gation of the letters that the Prophet is said 
to have addressed to the potentates of his 
times ; the facsimiles of some of them are 
given in this book. As the reviewer 15 
neither a historian nor a Islamist, 1t may 
seem rather presumptuous on his part to 
pronounce any Judgement on questions of 
historical evaluation or of doctrinal relevance 
A few critical observations are here offered 
in all humility and subject to correction. 
An ordinary layman may sometimes see 
points which escape the notice of a 
specialist. 


The writer has in bim a remarkable 
biending of the attitudes of both a traditional 
scholar and of a modern researcher Ор the 
one hand he transmits to us faithfully and 
scrupulously the events as recorded іп tradi- 
tional accounts regardless of modern senst- 
tivities and on the other he does not leave 
unchallenged the popular versions with 
regard to specific events in the life of the 
Prophet. Surprisingly enough, the biography 
of the Prophet 1s described on the cover as 
“а concise survey of the life and work of 
the founder of Islam’’ and on more than one 
occasion the Prophet 15 described as the 
‘founder.’ It 1s surprising because 1t comes 
from the pen of a pious and orthodox Muslim 
scholar. According to the Muslim view, 
however, neither Prophet Muhammad nor 
any other Prophet has been the 'founder' of 
any religion. They were only the recipients 
and transmitters of messages which have 


their source 1n the divine consciousness. The 
Prophet was of course the founder of the 
civilization which 15 Islam but not of the 
religion (din) as the expression of the divine 
will, and if religion 1s considered man-made 
the whole edifice of Islam comes down I 
mean of course in the Mushm frame of 
reference. 


The writer disputes the popular estimate 
of the age of Khadija, Prophet’s first wife. 
While the age of the Prophet 15 retained at 25 
1n agreement with the general belief, Khadija 
1s considered to have been only 28 at the time 
of her marriage, thus making the age of the 
marriage partners almost equal. The writer 
thinks that this estimate “seems to be 
corroborated by the biological fact that she 
gave birth to seven children, 3 sons and 
4 daughters, from the Prophet" (p 9j. 
While ıt was generally supposed that there 
was a near unanimity of opinion among 
historians on the disparity of age, we are now 
given to understand that the Prophet first 
contracted marriage with a lady who was 
almost of his age. The reviewer does not 
know whether ‘the biological fact’ referred to 
by the author makes so compelling an 
evidence, especially when we take into 
account the fact that the orientals are not as 
a rule age-conscious and it may be that she 
was a few years younger, though not so young 
as the writer takes her to be. Anyhow the 
learned writer must know better 


The writer in his assessment of historical 
questions follows the general trend of Muslim 
historians and traditionists. It has been 
long debated whether the Negus of Abyssinia, 
who had given shelter to Muslims in the early 
days of the Prophet's struggle, was converted 
to Islam or not. Apparently there 1s no con- 
clusive evidence to support that he was. But 
itis a fact that the Prophet offered prayer for 
him on hearing the news of his death and it 
is assumed tbat he would not have offered 
prayer for him if he had not been converted 
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to Islam. Hence he must have embraced 
Islam in his individual capacity, as our writer 
reports, or secretly, as others say. I do not 
think there 16 anything requiring explanation 
1f the Prophet had prayed for the man who 
helped Muslims at a very critical juncture 1n 
their history, at a time when they were 
involved іп a hfe and death struggle and who 
thought the Message worthy of being listened 
to and appreciated, even though he may not 
have been converted to Islam іп the sense іп 
which Muslims take conversion to mean. If 
this 15 so, one would not find the action of the 
Prophet in any way at variance with the 
Qur'ànic attitude. towards those 'who call 
themselves Christians’ as the Qur'àn explicitly 
finds among them people who do not wax 
proud and who are eager to be reckoned 
among the righteous (Qur'àn, V. 82-84) And 
it is equally in conformity with the Prophet's 
general pattern of behaviour as, for example, 
when on his entering the Ka‘ba as a conqueror 
he "ordered to efface the figurative frescoes" 
and "according to a celebrated report, he had 
said “wash out all except this" pointing to 
ап icon depicting Mary with baby Jesus in 
her arms." (p 75) Let us not forget that it 
was the early period of the Prophet's struggle 
and the Prophet must have been very careful 
m guardmg Islam from any trace of real or 
apparent idolatory I therefore think that 
the Prophet's praying for the Negus, though 
he was not converted to Islam, shows a most 
lovable trait of his character and the 
spontaneity of his religious life did not allow 
any theological constraints to determine his 
actions 


The Prophet seemed to have been 
vouchsafed a unique spiritual experience at a 
time of great deyection and frustration in his 
life. This is what 1s called Mi'raj or Ascension 
of the Prophet European scholars finding 
only a few references in the Qur'àa, try to 
dismiss it as of little significance But an 
experience which has made such an impact on 
the imagination of mystics and exerted con- 
siderable influence even on non-Muslim 
hterature cannot be brushed aside lightly 
Muslim theology also has been divided in its 
approach to this experience when the Prophet 
is supposed to have traversed worlds different 
from ours in a few seconds in our time 
reckoning. There 1s nothing to be wondered 
at if it was a dream, or a vision, happening 
"m a state between sleep and wakefulness.’ 
The writer seems to adopt a very common- 
sense view. The Qur'àn itself, he says, 
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terms it ruya or vision (p. 52). Let us quote 
him: "Some years later, his beloved wife 
Aisha asked him the details of his ascension 
and naturally understood them better than 
those companions who had no such intimacy. 
She says: It was a spiritual journey and a 
vision.” While she 1s supported by some 
of the companions others like ‘Abdulla Ibn 
Mas'üd thought 1t was a bodily transporta- 
поп. The Prophet 1s said to have encountered 
different Prophets at different stages of the 
heavenly journey at last to be allowed access 
to divine presence in the closest proximity. 
The writer rightly remarks: “God being 
Omnipresent there 15 of course no question 
of physical distance to traverse" and adds: 
"Let us not envisage it as a tourist affair but 
of spiritual import.” (p. 52). Now when we 
have to deal with experiences of such mystic 
1mport, experiences which we have not shared 
but can only interpret according to our own 
light, neither common sense nor rationalism 
can be of much help They can be equally 
naive іп their approach. The testimony of 
the closest companions also cannot carry 
weight as they were liable to interpret ıt 
according to their own insight and spiritual 
endowment and іп accordance with the 
usual dichotomies of thought in a frame- 
work of common sense logic. I can only 
permit myself a few observations Тһе 
encounter with God at a deeper level in the 
greatest possible intimacy does not naturally 
suggest any movement of the body but can 
only іпуоіуе a deeper awareness, or the 
awakening of a totally new form of conscious- 
ness But the Mi‘ray of the Prophet also 
involved encounter with other well-known 
Prophets іш different heavenly spheres which 
do not mean any journey to distant spheres 
of the empirical cosmos but to planes of being 
other than ours. It 1s another question 
whether this was a vision of a unique kind or 
whether it meant actual translation to other 
planes of being with different orders of time 
and space It may be only pointed out that 
in some para-psychological findings the 
experience of the alleged access to other 
planes of being is not quite unfamiliar. Апу- 
how it will be presumptuous to make апу 
categorical commitments 1n questions of this 
kind. It may be worth considering that even 
if it was а dream-like experience ıt must have 
been different from ordinary dream 
experiences. It was not the expression of 
unconscious impulses but more akin to dreams 
of veridical import, dreams which foretell 
events and іп which one 1s projected into the 
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future After all, the fact that dreams should 
make us ‘travel’ in the future into a part of 
time which 1s not yet born, such dreams 
indeed have been empirically corroborated— 
as much baffles explanation as the alleged 
translation, however temporary and іп what- 
ever way 1t may be, to planes of being other 
than our own There 1s no doubt that the 
traditions. which have slowly accumulated 
sadly miss the import of the experience and 
often give a very naive picture. This unique 
experience has been converted 1nto a kind of 
a summit meeting the details of which have 
slowly leaked out When the Qur'àn declares 
that *He revealed what He revealed' to the 
Prophet—very eloquent indeed in its cryptic 
language, it ıs understood to refer to some 
very concrete questions, some clarifications 
of the law, some moral instructions or some 
substantial concessions with regard to 
ceremonial obligations. Mi'raj or the Ascen- 
sion of the Prophet could not have meant to 
supplement the Revelation but primarily a 
self-3llumination of the Prophet and in his 
initiation into mysteries of being which were 
not to be communicated through prophetic 
revelation whose main function was to make 
mankind submit to one God and purge him 
of evil. Revelation has a public context in 
its mahkamat and an intimate or mystic 
context only in its cryptic references which 
are not тапу Тһе experience of Мгғау, on 
the other hand, was an exceptional experience 
of an utmost proximity when transcendence 
was itself transcended, subject of course to 
the limitations. of finite. existence, when the 
distance between the Prophet and his Lord 
was "of two bows' length or even less " 


There is also an aspect of this fascinating 
little study of the Prophet which I really do 
not understand. This relates to the attempt 
to fill the blanks which history has left open. 
The writer affirms that the Samiri referred to 
in the Qur'ün must have been an Indian, 
especially as there is а reference to *'untouch- 
ability’ (la misas) іп his account Has he 
anything to do with ‘Raya Samiri, the Zamorin 
of the Europeans?’ (p 107). I completely 
fail to see any relation. between the un- 
touchability Samiri was condemned to by the 
curse of Moses for his tempting the people 
of Israel to worship the golden calf and the 
idea of Indian origin which has a racial 
rather than a religious basis. (Qur'àn XX- 
85, 97) Again, the writer finds ^a very curious 
similarity between the history of the Prophet 
Abraham and fhe story of the Indian Prince 


Rama" Further he finds it significant that 
"Abraham was originally called Ab-Ram" 
and he also finds striking the resemblance 
between Abraham and Brahma. Then he asks: 
"Often I put to myself the question whether 
the Books of the wars of the Lord referred to 
in the Bible (Numbers 21/24) should not be 
searched іп the Mahabharata and the Geeta" 
(p 26) I do not know what the author is 
driving at. Does he mean to say that Abraham 
and Rama are one and the same? What does 
the resemblance between the two words 
Brahma and Abraham point to? Is the 
resemblance between the stories of Abraham 
and Shri Rama so significant as to justify any 
historical conclusions of so startling a 
character? I think if we allow our ‘feelings’ 
to guide us 1n the assessment of history it will 
be difficult to distinguish between history 
and fiction The same trend of historical 
romanticism 18 apparent with regard to the 
assessment of Mahatma Buddha’s personality 
and his religion. Can he be reckoned among 
the Prophets not mentioned in the Qur’an ? 
Certainly the Qur'àn affirms that there 1s no 
land where prophets have not been sent. 
Now the Prophet Dhul Кай, about whom we 
do not know anything, is identified with 
Buddha, about whom we know much. Тһе 
writers who have first mooted this view may 
have been very eminent іп their own field but 
cannot be relied npon іп filling the missing 
links of history. The fig tree to which the 
Qur'àn refers is supposed to be "the tree of 
the savage fig under which Gautama Buddha 
received his first revelation. Fig tree has had 
importance in the hfe of no known Prophet” 
(p. 107). But here one finds insuperable 
difficulties. Every one knows how this great 
prince of India met with suffering at different 
levels, how he left his family and sought the 
way of deliverance from suffering which he 
at last found. We also know that there 16 
no mention of God 1n his teaching and the 
concept of an abiding self which survives 
death and of the life Hereafter finds there no 
place. It is true that he did not explicitly 
deny the existence of God but kept silent 
which may well mean that he considered 
Reality incommunicable. This attitude, per- 
fectly sound as it ıs for a philosopher and a 
mystic, does not fit m with the Qur’anic 
concept of a пай. A Prophet, according to 
the Qur’anic view, should, above all, be vocal 
and must carry a message as revealed to him 
from a personal God to whom «we can turn 
for succour and who responds to us. These 
conditions are not fulfilled іп this case. 
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Needless to say, the reviewer is not at all 
questioning the pattern of religiosity re- 
presented by the Gautama but only that it 
15 radically different from the one which finds 
expression in Middle Eastern religions as well 
as from the main trends of Indian religiosity. 
If we wish to find Prophets unmentioned in 
the Qur’an, Shri Krishna and Shri Rama 
would answer better Qur'ànic requirements. 
Тһе observations of no less а Sufi than Ми?а 
Mazhar Jane Janan with regard to their 
spiritual status are highly enlightening. The 
reviewer greatly deprecates the tendency which 
has gamed much currency today that we 
cannot appreciate any form of alien religiosity 
unless 1t 1s assimilated to our own pattern 
and translated 1n an 1d10m with which we are 
familiar and in the name of the unity of the 
religions to gloss over basic differences. If 
we give free rein to 1magination іп history and 
allow accidental or superficial resemblances 
to mould our historical] perspective we will 
not have any reason to take offence at the 
view which allows Jesus Christ escape cruci- 
fixion only to have been buried in. Kashmir ! 


In a chapter devoted to the Prophet's 
teaching the writer deals with those aspects of 
Islam which have been a subject of much 
adverse comment. The practice of polygamy 
especially figures prominently іп this respect. 
It must not be forgotten that Islam 15 a 
historical phenomenon and did not grow up 
1n a vacuum. It had to reckon with current 
practices and, as unrestricted polygamy апа 
sexual promiscuity were rampant, Islam had 


to restrict its scope and indicate 115 preferences. 


Now that there 1s a complete breakdown of 
sexual ethics which developed under the 1nspi- 
ration of Christianity m the West and when 
even the dignitaries of the Church sometimes 
come 1n open defence of practices which have 
till now been considered abnormal or even 
pervert, any criticism of Islam on this account 
will only be hypocritical and perverse. As 
regards Jihad, 1t has a historical dimension 
which the reviewer need not deal with and on 
which the observations of the writer deserve 
consideration. Іп the present context of the 
world situation ıt can have relevance only as 
a Jihad-e-Akbar, the higher Jihad, the struggle 
against the evil іп one's own self Тһе 
writer's consideration of the Muslim law 1s 
interesting and instructive and tbe writer 
very rightly emphasises its elasticity and 
affirms that ‘law 15 for man, man 15 not for 
law’ (p. 135). So far as the penal law is 
concerned, a few observations may be offered. 
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The critics of Islam find 1t necessary to seek 
historical explanation for all that they find 
of significance іп Islam but find Islam wholly 
responsible for all that they think retro- 
gressive Іп fact the Islamic penal law has 
not got any features which were not found in 
the Judaic tradition. It has only made it 
more restricted and hedged 1n with conditions 
which are not easy to be fulfilled It is a 
different question. whether these laws can be 
implemented now at the present moment of 
history. Тһе questions involved are not as 
simple as our ulema have taken them to be 
The great Indian traditionist, Shah Waliulla 
of Delhi, has thought on the right lines and 
his approach has found full support in 
Dr. Muhammad Iqbal. Shah Walwlla 
pointed out that prophets could not have 
made their teaching effective and relevant 
without taking into account the customs and 
habits of the people Prophets accordingly 
lay emphasis on the universal principles of 
social life іп the human frame of reference 
but the application 1s always subject to the 
conditions of a given period. Now the penal 
law cannot be considered without relation 
to the conditions which were envisaged by 
Islam. How can we bring to book an 
adulterer and infiict on him punishment when 
the latitude of sex expression which was 
offered him 1n the early Islamic society can- 
not be made available to him now? The 
same point can be illustrated even more 
forcefully with regard to theft. The thief 15 
lable to such a severe punishment when the 
society ıs fully moulded according to Islamic 
ideals of equity and justice and theft has Jost 
its raison d'etre. Unfortunately even in 
countries which try to implement the Islamic 
law these conditions are wanting. In modern 
times theft 1s not so simple a phenomenon as 
1t used to be in primitive society. Theft both 
at the individual and collective levels has 
transformed itself into such subtle forms of 
exploitation that ıt ıs hardly to be detected. 
As a result, a thief compelled by necessity is 
brought to book by individuals and govern- 
ments that have made theft possible Our 
ulema cannot ignore the recent advances in 
social sciences and psychology which have 
forced us to change our concept of crime and 
the criminal. We are becoming more and 
more alert to the socio-economic and psycho- 
logical determinism of crimes, and іп some 
cases of theft psychiatric care is preferred to 
punishment. This means that our jurists 
should be receptive to the light that new 
knowledge has thrown on the causation of 
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crimes and adjust our penal laws and their 
modes of operation in accordance with the 
new insights that we have gained. A living 
faith like a living organism has to respond to 
the new challenges of life with new responses 
if 1t has to survive 


Dr. Hamidulla ends his biography with 
the death of the Prophet and the question of 
his succession. The author, though a staunch 
Sunni, does not appear to me а hard-liner 
and his observations in this regard deserve 
consideration, The problem of succession has 
created such a rift in the Muslim community 
that it has not yet been healed We are not 
at present concerned with the ‘ifs’ of history, 
with what should have happened and the 
consequences of the imagined possibilities but 
with what came into being and its conse- 
quences. It is a sad story and it 1s really a 
miracle that Islam survived these early shocks 
The tribal jealousies and personal rivalries 
which were suppressed in the lifetime of the 
Prophet suddenly came to the fore and in the 
time of the fourth Caliph we find the most 
revered personalities of Islam engaged in 
blood feuds and split into rival factions 
Though this is a very delicate issue and one 
is always liable to be misunderstood, the 
reviewer may be permitted to offer a few 
observations. All the four ‘rightly guided 
caliphs,’ as the Sunnis call them, had to fulfil 
a function destined for them It was the 
first Caliph, Abu Bakr, who at a most critical 
time in the history of Islam when the Prophet 
was lying dead in his house and the com- 
munity was not prepared to hear the news of 
his death and a chaos was threatening, recited 
the most relevant verses of the Qur'àn and 
made the historic declaration. "One who 
worshipped Muhammad, let him know that 
Muhammad has died: one who worshipped 
God, let him know that God 15 living, and 
shall never die." (p 178) Thus with these 
words he prevented for all times to come any 
attempt to transform Islam into Muhammad- 
anism. On some issues һе may have erred and 
there 1$ always the possibility of alternative 
explanation in history. But his services are 
too great to be ignored The next was Umar. 
He was a convert in the true sense of the 
word and he embraced Islam after an authentic 
conversion. By whatever standard of great- 
ness in history he 1s measured he remains 
great. A great statesman, a just ruler as he 
was, it 1s difficult to think of Islam as a force 
of history without him. Тһе third Caliph, 
though politically a dismal failure, deserves 


our sympathy by the kind of death that he met 
with and compels our recognition by what he 
did for the preservation of the sacred text 
which 1s enough to entitle him to an assured 
place in the history of Islam Betrayed by 
friends and misunderstood by enemies the 
fourth Caliph, “АП Ibn Abi Talib, stands by 
himself all alone іп his sublime aloofness. 
The tribal jealousies did not allow him to rule 
and make effective his wisdom in political 
Ше The sayings handed down to us in his 
name show a man of profound wisdom and 
sagacity But his kingdom was not to be of 
this world Whatever may be the Sunni 
attitude, at the theological level he stands as 
a prototype of mystic religiosity іп the Sufi 
perspective and as a charismatic figure in 
popular imagination That all the Caliphs 
ruled with popular consent and that the first 
two at least fully justified the confidence 
placed in them 1s difficult to dispute The 
consideration to have carried weight in the 
choice of the Caliph must have been his 
acceptability to the majority, his least ПКей- 
hood of provoking any violent reaction even 
from those who could dissent and his ability 
to continue the Prophet’s mission effectively 
in the given circumstances, though the ques- 
tion of his standing in the Prophet’s estimate 
need not have been completely ignored. But 
unfortunately succession as a historical fact 
has been converted into an incontestable 
indication of spiritual ranking What succes- 
sion means in a secular context has no 
relevance here. The prophetic charisma 1s 
not something to be transmitted It only 
means the delegation of power to wield public 
authority Maybe ‘Alt was closer to the 
Prophet in personal intimacy and if an 
individual or a community thinks that he was 
the successor to the Prophet in Spirit, 
unmediated by any one else, there 15 nothing 
to quarrel about Let every one seek warrant 
of his conviction from his own insight and 
spiritual perception (а the opinion of the 
reviewer every Shi‘a or Sunni must have the 
right to take an independent stand on specific 
questions without compromising bis denomi- 
national affiliation, Unfortunately we do not 
find yet any sign of an Ecumenical Move- 
ment corresponding to the  ecumenic 
movement in the Christian Church. Even 
the Catholic Church, which stood rather aloof 
from it in the beginning, now takes a more 
positive stand. But so far as Islam is 
concerned different factions of Islam succeed 
in finding a common platform only when ıt 
is a question of political interests, 
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Who was the man then who was born an 
orphan in an uncivilized corner of the world 
and who has left an indelible mark on the 
history of mankind? He himself insisted on 
his humanity and how human he was 15 writ 
large on every page of his hfe We will only 
lay emphasis on the two marked features of 
his life, his affection for children and his 
concern for anunals Dr. Hamidulla has 
given a very touching and enlightening account 
of his habits and conduct and we will quote 
the writer on both counts. sometimes he held 
one of them (his grandchildren) in his arms 
even during the prayer; when he was 1n prostra- 
tion, he let htm stand, and when he stood up 
he took him again in his arms. When they 
were a little older they тап hither and thither 
ш thé mosque even during the congregational 
service and somefimes they passed between the 
two legs of the Prophet who let them do what 
they liked (p 156) As regards his attitude 
towards animals, the following may be cited 
“At another occasion he saw a wild bitch with 
younglings sucking the milk of the mother; 
the Prophet posted a man, with the instruc- 
tion not to let any member of the army disturb 
the animal and remain there till the army 
passed" (p. 157) Now we can understand 
why Muslims believe him to be a perfect 
man Leaving aside for the time being the 
sufic image of a perfect man, the Prophet was 
perfect 1n the sense that he was a whole man, 
the man of an integrated personality іп all its 
fulness not as an embodiment of some ethical 
virtues conceived ideally bat as a complete 
man. Where'else in history can we find a 
man who could stand firm on the battlefield 
like a soldier, plan the battle like a strategist, 
negotiate peace like a diplomat, give a helping 
band in the household work, mend his 
sandals, happy to run with his loving wife 1n 
sport, kind towards children, having concern 
for animals, considerate to old women and 
yet, above all, a man of God able to withdraw 
himself ın solitude to record the signals from 
the unseen and to give ear to the whispers 
which seemed to come to him from the 
mysterious depths of being This was indeed 
Muhammad who was born an orphan whom 
God gave shelter only to make him grow 1nto 
one of the most powerful forces of history. 
May peace be on him. 


As Dr. Hamidulla's book raises issues 
which are agitating the minds of all thinking 
Muslims, the reviewer has been bold enough 
to give expression to what he thinks in spite 
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of the fact that he acutely feels his own pro- 
fessional madequacy. Needless to say, he has 
profited greatly from Dr. Hamuidulla’s work. 
It is a very readable, concise and authoritative 
account of one of the most fascinating 
personalities on record, the man who never 
mvoked miracles to substantiate his claims 
but whose work itself 1s a standing miracle 1n 
the annals of history. 


Printing leaves much to be desired. The 
proofs have not been carefully gone through 
and many errors have crept in. It may be 
re-checked and re-read. 


S. VAHIDUDDIN 


* * * 


IDEALS AND REALITIES OF ISLAM, 
by Seyyed Hossein Nasr, 2nd Edition, рр 188, 
Allen and Unwin, London. Price £ 295 1975. 


When a religion has survived for 15 
centuries, and claims some 600 million 
adherents, 1t 1s but natural that from time to 
time text-books should be written to explain 
it as a whole With the advent of irreligious- 
ness in the modern world, ushered by 
Marxism among other forces, this ts a 
turning-point 1n the history of Islam; and it 
1s well that such an excellent text-book should 
be placed in the hands of the students But 
itis an advanced text-book, and only the 
initiated or the Informed student will benefit 
by it. It would indeed be admirable if a 
simpler version, of about half its size, could 
be placed in the hands of the elementary 
student of the age of 15-20. 


The book 1s based on the author’s 
lectures as the first Aga Khan Professor of 
Islamic Studies at Beirut іп 1964-65 This 
1s a second edition, and as ıt 1s well known 
to students of Islam, not more than a few 
Observations are needed on this occasion. 
The author deals with six topics: Islam as 
the primoridal as well as the last religion ; 
the Qur'an; the Prophet; the Shari‘a, the 
sacred law ; the Tariga, the spiritual path; 
and Sunnism and Shi'issm. On a careful 
perusal of the book, one finds a certain 
omission. After the definition of Islam, to 
go on to prophecy without describing the 
concept of God in Islam, seems strange. It 
1s God who sent the Prophet: and it 1s God 
whose word as the Qur'àn 1s the basis of the 
faith, And а brief account of what God 
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means to the believer, how He 1s described 
1n the Qur'àn, how He sent (һе Prophet as а 
guidance to mankind with the Qur’an, how 
He 1s adored and worshipped by Muslims, 
would have been most appropriate; for, the 
God of Islam 1s the centre and starting-point 
of the faith of the Muslim. This 1s the one 
and only serious criticism that can be made 
about the arrangement of the book. 


The author 1s not in favour of syncretism, 
and rightly shows that belief in Islam must 
be specific, and only through its profession, 
belief and action, can man achieve some real 
knowledge of other faiths. The reverse 
process of studying all relgions and then 
coming to Islam is not commended. Islam 
15 a religion of God, and not of Muhammad, 
who 1s only a Messenger, and God makes a 
covenant with man The fulfilment of this 
covenant is one of the central teachings of 
Islam. 


Europeans are familiar with the concept 
of logos m Christianity, and Professor Nasr 
does well to emphasize that what Christ is to 
Christianity, the Qur’an (not the Prophet) 1s 
to Islam. The Qur'àn 1s the Word of God, 
while the Prophet was its recipient and 
messenger to the Arabs, and through them 
to the world It has therefore three designa- 

-tions qur'án (recitation) , /шғайп (discrimina- 
поп); and umm ul-kitab (mother of all the 
revealed books) An explanation of these 
terms renews our faith and makes it stronger 
in understanding its true message. The 
Qur'àn has also an inner meaning, for those 
who have the ear to listen to tt, and Professor 
Nasr is very proficient in explaining the 
esoteric nature of Islam, and how it 1s the 
basis of the Sufi faith and Shi'ism. 


The chapter on the shari‘a, although 
scholarly, 1s somewhat disappointing The 
author takes the orthodox view that whatever 
be the modern conditions, life should be 
moulded according to the вйағ“а, and not 
that the shari‘a should be interpreted afresh 
to meet the challenge of the times. А greater 
amount of space and attention should 
have been given to reformers like Shaykh 
Muhammad ‘Abduh and those who have 
followed him 1n later times. They asserted 
that within the general framework of Islam 
it was possible to reinterpret Islam to make 
it a vita) force in these times. 


And now comes Professor Nasr’s forte— 
the explanation of shari‘a, tariga, and haqiqa. 
The sharia represents the outward commands 
and prohibitions ; ¢ariga, the inner meaning 
of faith, and ладда, the realisation of God 
by a perfect Muslim. То use a classical 
illustration, shari‘a 15 the shell of the walnut; 
tariga, its kernel, and лайда 1s the unseen 
oil of the kernel 


A consideration of the two schools of 
thought, Sunnite and Shi‘ite, completes the 
book , he shows that both may be said to be 
orthodox, and a perfect understanding of 
the faith is possible by any one of the two 
paths. Both in Shi'ism and in Sufism much 
importance is given to esoteric doctrine. 
There 1s no general bibliography, but each 
chapter has a reading list; and there 1s a 
useful glossary and an index. Professsor Nasr 
continues to retain his reputation as one of 
the foremost writers on Islam at the present 
time 


ASAF А.А. FYZEE 


* * * 


CHIRAGH-I-RAH-E-GUZAR: STUDIES 
IN URDU LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 
by Khwaja Ahmed Faruqi: Gulistan Publi- 
shing House, Delhi, pp. 186, Price Rs. 15. 


Professor Khwaja Ahmed Faruqi 1s a 
well-known scholar and educationist whose 
services 1n the field of University education 
and administration have earned for him an 
honoured place in literary and academic 
circles in the country, He has many valuable 
publications to his credit, including such 


. outstanding works as the Life and Poetry of 


Mir Taqi, for which he received the Sahitya 
Academy award іп Urdu for 1957. 


The book under review 15 a collection of 
a dozen well-documented articles containing 
extensive extracts from rare official records 
and journals, which Шотіпаѓе many obscure 
corners of the literary, cultural and political 
scenes іп the nineteenth century Delhi of 
Bahadur Shah, Ghalib and Dagh. Professor 
Paruqi with his graphic descriptions has 
succeeded in bringing back to life little known 
or forgotten episodes from the past. Іп his 
article entitled ‘Delhi Akhbar’ the learned 
writer has given a faithful portrayal of the 
social, political, and economic hfe of the 
people through narration of selected events 
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culled from the various issues of the paper. 
Or again, in his review of Moinuddin Hasan's 
book, entitled Khadang-e-Ghadar, the reader is 
made to live through those tumultous times. 
The survey shows in moving words and 
phrases how the great national tragedy of 
1857 was the culminating point of that long 
and hazardous road beset with calamities 
which India was traversing for a century since 
1757, the year of the battle of Plassey. Side 
by side with an account of events as described 
in the diary, the article contains a penetrating 
analysis of the factors that brought about the 
upheaval. 


Again, the assessment of Wahabi htera- 
ture of the nineteenth century clearly brings 
out its essential religious and  pohtical 
motivations. In spite of differences of creed 
and country the Wahabis of the nineteenth 
century India may be compared with the 
Puritans, who in the seventeenth century 
England played a similar politico-religious 
role. From a study of Wahabi literature 
Professor Faruq: has drawn the conclusion 
that, in spite of its programme of economic 
uplift, social reform and militant. insurgence 
in politics, it was essentially a revivalist 
movement which did not take account of the 
emerging industrial and political forces, and 
as such was doomed to fai in its main 
objectives. He has also touched on the debt 
which Urdu literature owes to their simple and 
popular style of writing, which had enormous 
value as far as Urdu prose 1s concerned. 


The controversy about Qateel, in which 
his supporters clashed with the admirers of 
Ghalib over the correctness of Persian idioms, 
has only a historical interest. Times have 
changed and the storm which such polemics 
raised in the past appears merely as a storm 
1n a teacup today. Nevertheless, it throws 
light on the attitudes of literary men in 
general and protagonists of Indian as distinct 
from Iranian Persian 1n particular, who were 
blissfully ignorant of the tragic fate which 
was to overtake their beloved language in 
this country in less than a hundred years. 


The article on Dagh brings back memories 
of the bygone days of that feudal society 
which, even in 1ts decadence, had a charm of 
its own. The story of love and murder, the 
execution of Dagh's father and the poet's 
romances with the singing girls, read like a 
chapter іп a Dumas novel. And yet they are 
not only historical facts but facts that are 
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typical of the age and the society іп which 
the popular poet lived and wrote his lyrics 


In contrast to Dagh's luxurious life at the 
courts of Rampur and Hyderabad, we have 
Ghalib's pathetic efforts to ensure for himself. 
a fair subsistence through enhancement of 
his pension Little did he know m the midst 
of his poverty and indebtedness that those 
"great Lords" who did not care even to read 
his petitions would one day be consigned to 
the limbo, while his death centenary would 
be celebrated with glowing tributes from 
scholars of all lands throughout the world. 
Or perhaps be had some sort of a fore- 
knowledge for he wrote, 


дз Je] ys. о” wy) Pog 4 ton oe 


Unlike the first eight articles of Pro- 
fessor Faruqi, some of which have been 
mentioned above and which constitute а 
flash-back into tbe nineteenth century, the 
last four articles refer to the present and the 
immediate future. In one of them he has 
advanced many eloquent arguments for the 
retention of the Urdu script, while іп another 
he proposes drastic reforms in the curriculum 
for Urdu, so that creativity and original 
thinking may be encouraged among students 
He 1s all in favour of a synthesis of pragmatic 
with artistic attitudes and feels unhappy 
about the outdated methods of present-day 
teaching Moreover, he wishes that the study 
of Urdu language should receive its due 
share along with a study of Urdu literature. 


Last but not least, he has made a power- 
ful appeal in the closing article of this very 
fascinating anthology for the establishment 
of an Urdu University The author's love 
of the language, his pride in enumerating its 
charms, bis faith їп its. future, and his con- 
viction that his dream will come true are 
evident from every page of this moving appeal 
which highlights the role of this lingua franca 
in preserving national unity and keeping 
alight the torch of national freedom during 
the dark days of our struggle for Indepen- 
dence. 


The subtitle of Chiragh-i-Rah-e-Guzar is 
Studies in Urdu language and literature. But 
a careful perusal from cover to cover makes 
it abundantly clear that these are more than 
such studies. They are for the most part 
studies of the lives and times of those 
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characters who are portrayed in them Still 
more they expand the hterary horizon into 
the wider social horizon of the community 
and the country to which these discourses 
pertain. Тһе reader 15 transported to а 
bygone age which is not very far away and 
yet seems far off. Because of the revolu- 
tionary changes that have taken place during 
the present century, the recent past seems as 
remote as the distant past. Once а catalysmic 
change takes place, the previous era, even 
when close to us, appears remote Though 
only a century has elapsed since the final 
disappearance of the last traces of the shadow 
Mughal court in Delhi, 1t seems as 1f ages 
have passed when we read accounts of that 
period and witness the tiny cross-sections of 
our past cultural life so skilfully depicted in 
the pages of Chirag-i-Rah-t-Guzar: Тһе 
Wayside Lamp. The present reviewer regrets 
to point out a serious mistake committed by 
the writer on page 66 in ascribing a well- 
known couplet of Ghalib to Hazeen. The 
couplet is found in every edition of Ghalib’s 
collected works. 


сді ge dila 22 c a 
eS tle au? od ga 
M. Faziur RAHMAN 


* * * 


INDEX ISLAMICUS, ( Fourth Supple- 
ment, Part II) 1972-73, compiled by JD 
Pearson and Ann Walsh and published by 
Mansell Publishing Limited, 3 Bloomsbury 
Place, London Royal Size, pp. 92. Price not 
specified. 


This 1s an informative catalogue of arti- 
cles on Islamic subjects printed іп different 
periodicals and other collective publications. 


As preshadowed in the Preface to the 
third supplement (1966-70), 1t 15 intended to 
publish annual volumes of Jndex Islamicus 1n 
future. These annual volumes, of which this 
1s the second, are arranged in the same 
manner as the earlier ones. It covers articles 
on all important aspects of Isiamic studies. 


Mr. J.D. Pearson, Senior Fellow in Asian 
Bibliography, the London School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of London, 
deserves our thanks for the collection of 


West. Now it 1s 


information about Islamic 
different sources 
this field of studies 


studies from 
It 1$ an important work in 


It may be well to mention here that many 
Indian standard journals, like the Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, of 
Poona, Journal of the Maharaja Sayajt Rao, 
University of Baroda, Journal of the Bihar 
Research Society, Journal of the Numismatic 
Society of India and, above all, Islamic Culture, 
Hyderabad, are mentioned as source material, 


At the end the catalogue contains an 
alphabetical Index of authors also The 
reviewer has nothing to say about the 
arrangement of the material. Мо doubt it is 
arranged іп a scientific way. However, as a 
scholar of Islamic studies and particularly 
Islamic Law, he has to say something about 
“No. UI, Law, (Figh),”—which is arranged 
under 14 sub-headings. "No V, Dhimmuis 
and No. XIV, Slaves,” have become out of 
date, a thing of the past. Slavery does not 
exist any longer either іп the East огош the 
abolished altogether. 
Instead we can add a new sub-heading: 
"Commercial Laws or Muslim Commerce," 
which ıs of much utility Particularly after 
the second World War, trade and commercial 
activities are 1ncreasing between the East and 
the West on account of modern developments 
in transport. "The Englishmen are a nation 
of shop-keevers" ; likewise “the Arabs, 
particularly the Qureish (the tribe of the 
Prophet Muhammad), as Tabari the historian 
tells us, “were a nation of traders" Among 
the Arabs, he who was not a trader counted 


for пов: « c£» «à Aie lal ml Жі da. 


So all the books on Islamic Law, (Figh) con- 
tain a number of chapters on Commercial 


Laws Kitab al-Buyu‘, d ull SES (Book on 


Commerce), Kitab al-Sarf, (Book on Exchange 
of Money), Kitab al-Rehn, (Book on 
Mortgage), Kitab al-Wadiat, (Book оп Depo- 


sit), Kitab al-Havala, Suftaja 42a... (Book on 


Bill of Exchange) and Suk So cheques, and 


not only Kitab al-Shirkat, (Book on Partner- 
ship), which 18 mentioned in this catalogue 
as а sub-heading (No. XI), but also as Kitab 


al-Mudharibat, ù hal) bS (Book on 
Sleeping Partnership), Kitab al-Musagat, 
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(Book on Partnership іп Gardening), and 
Kitab al-Mazariat, (Book on Partnership in 
Cultivation) which is taking а new shape in 
the modern economic system of agriculture. 
Again, 1t was the Arab caravan which carried 
Joseph (as mentioned in the Bible) from 


Cana'án, 017 (Syria) to Egypt 


medieval days Arab caravans used to go from 
Cairo to Damascus, and from Damascus to 
Baghdad and from Baghdad to Isfahan (Iran) 
and via Peshawar they used to reach Lahore 
and Delhi, the capital of India and from 
Delhi to Golconda (Hyderabad). 


Even in 


Under “No. VI, Geography,” there are 
also sub-headings—No (c) is: Muslim Geo- 
graphers and No (d) 15 Travel only, like 
“Muslim Geographers” we can add "Muslim 
Travellers." 


Agam, under “Мо IV, 1s. History, in 
the sub-heading No (f), there is only the 
mention of "the Press, Radio," we can add 
“Television,” after Press and Radio 


Again, under the Heading X XXII, "India 
and Pakistan" now we have to add Bangla- 
desh." 


The Islamic world 15  standing—from 
Morocco to Malaya and Indonesia—at the 
threshold of a new era. The subject "Islamic 
Studies" 1s gainmg much importance in the 
universities of America, Europe, Africa and 
Asia, and even in the universities of Soviet 
Russia and Japan 


The volume contains a few mistakes of 
printing and composition, for instance, on 
Page ХІ the sub-headings of science are given 
under “Philosophy” and the sub-headings of 
“Philosophy” are given under science. 


But this does not detract from the value 
of the book, which 1s a standard work and 
deserves encouragement. 


S A. WAHHAB BUKHARI 


* * * 


SHI'ITE ISLAM, by Sayyid Muham- 
mad Husayn Tabàátabà'i, Tr 5. Hossain 
Nasr. Allen and Unwin, London, pp. 253, 
1975. Price: £ 6.30. 


Every student of Islam knows that Islam 
has been divided into two factions, Sunnite 
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and Shi‘ite (strictly Sunni and Shi i). But 
while there is a good deal of material for the 
study of Sunnism ір English, we know very 
httle about the Shi'ite religion. The only two 
books usually referred to are Donaldson's 
The Shi'ite Religion and Hollister's The Shi'a 
т India. This volume from the pen of an 
authoritative mujtahid is thus very welcome, 
and gives the Ithna ‘Ashari interpretation of 
religion m a systematic, concise and scholarly 
form It may be stated at the outset that 
there are many controversies about facts and 
theories between the two schools, but the 
reviewer proposes to avoid all controversies 
by stating only the Shi‘ite point of view as 
put forward by this author. Any other 
method would involve us ın controversies 
about which there 1s no end as there can be 
no final conclusion. 


The present work 1s the first of a series 
of three books to be written by the learned 
author at the instance of Professor Nasr. 
Professor Nasr was requested by Professor 
Kenneth Morgan, Colgate University, to 
select a Shi'ite author to deal with Islam from 
his own point of view. The complete series 
will consist of three volumes—Shi'ite religion, 
Shi'ite view of the Qur'àn, and Sayings of the 
Imàms. If all the volumes maintain the same 
standard as the first, we shall have а notable 
addition to our knowledge of Shi‘ism im 
English Prof. Nasr says that ‘Allama 
Tabátabà'1 possesses the distinction of being 
a master of both forms of the Shi'ite religion, 
exoteric and esoteric. Не combines the 
learning of an erudite mujtahid with the 
pee intuition of the deeper aspects of the 
aith 


The Shite faith has five pillars 
(1) tawhid (declaration of the unity of God); 
(2) nubuwwah (prophecy); (3) ma'ád eschato- 
logy, (4) ітітше (leadership of the com- 
munity), and “ай! (justice). Both Sunnism 
and Shi‘ism agree as to three basic principles, 
unity of God, prophecy and resurrection; 
but differ as to Imámate and Justice. Тһе 
book 1s divided into three parts: Historical 
Background, Religious Thought, Islamic 
Beliefs. The first deals with the personality 
of ‘Ali, his closeness to the Prophet, his 
singular bravery and his extraordinary learn- 
ing. From being a mere lieutenant of the 
Prophet, he 1s proclaimed as Imàm (Leader) 
with a group of his followers “the Shi‘a.” 
Among various proofs of his greatness perhaps 
the greatest was the incident at Ghadir 
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Khumm, where according to authentic 
reports, Sunnite as well as Shi'ite, the 
Prophet used words indicating that ‘Ali was 
the mawla (master, guide) of all those who 
considered the Prophet as their master. The 
different methods adopted for the selection of 
the Prophet's immediate successors were not 
approved by the Shi'a, and it was suggested 
that a hereditary principle based on certain 
words of the Qur'an and sayings of the 
Prophet was the true doctrine 


1 is therefore clear that the differences 
were not merely politica] but represent a 
different system of interpreting the Qur'àn, 
the actions of the Prophet and the good of 
the community. The Umayyad hostility to 
the progeny of the Prophet culmimating in 
the martyrdom of Husayn embittered the 
relations between the two schools. It was 
inevitable that legitimistic claims would lead 
to fissiparation and the Shi'ites are themselves 
divided into innumerable sects, each one 
claiming its head to be the rightful Imam 
Chief among them are the Zaydis, Isma‘ilis, 
and the Ithna ‘Asharis, the last named being 
іп the majority, and the author's treatise 
deals with the Ithnà ‘Ashari doctrine It 28 
the official doctrine of Iran and has representa- 
tives іп India and Pakistan as well. 


We now come to the second part dealing 
with religious thought. There are three 
methods of religious thought . (1) the external 
and formal aspect (Shari'a), (2) the path of 
intellectual understanding, and (3) the path 
of spiritual comprehension. This reminds us 
of the three kinds of faith which Abul Kalam 
Azad distinguishes, Islam, Iman and Ihsan 
The Shari‘a stresses the formal aspect, the 
do’s and dont’s of religion, the prescribed 
injunctions and prohibitions Nonetheless, 
the Qur’4n invites man to meditate, to think 
and to ponder. Thus human reasoning and 
human understanding are to be applied to 
gather a fund of wisdom In addition to 
these two, there is a further stage, which 15 
spiritual comprehension. This is explained 
both by the Sufis and by the Ithna 'Asharis 
Apart from the learned and the pious, there 
are some human beings whose souls have a 
deeper perception of God and the ultimate 
reality. From obedience and sincerity comes 
illumination. A new light comes and grows, 
and they see by this light. These are the 
elite, and Jabataba’i says that while the 
majority of believers can attain the first two 
forms, ıt is only the elite (Ahawass) that 
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achieve the third This group may be likened 
to the stage of ma'rifat and hagigat 1n Sufism. 


In the formal aspects, we must be careful 
to hold on to the Qur'áàn and "the Members 
of My House," says the Prophet — This is the 
first of the typical Shi‘ite views, giving great 
importance to the Prophets family and 
progeny who are all pure and saintly and 
sinless Іп interpreting the Qur'àn it 1s they 
who have the last word, 16 is they whose 
doctrine must be accepted. So also the 
hadith, 1t is the Imam that gives validity to 
the tradition; unless he authenticates it, it 
falls mto the second class Неге if the chain 
of scholars 1s sound, it may be acted upon, 
but 1t does not compare with the first. Apart 
from these, all other traditions are to be 
rejected 


It 1s the last method, mystical unveiling, 
which 1s of the highest importance “Occa- 
sionally when man views with a clear mind 
and a pure soul the permanent Reality m the 
universe and the created order, and at the 
same time sees the impermanence and the 
transient character of the diverse parts and 
elements of the world, he is able to con- 
template the world and its phenomena as 
mirrors which reflect the beauty of a 
permanent reality (p 112) " It will be seen 
that the words used are merely keys to unlock 
something which human language cannot 
render; we speak of seeing, or hearmg, or 
light and darkness, but the reality 15 uncom- 
municable in human terms. The Ithna 'Ashari 
faith, accepting this view, 1s rightly termed 
an esoteric faith in its higher forms. 


A Muslim must begin with a knowledge 
of the unity of God; he must also realise 
God’s powers and attributes. These attributes 
may be of the essence or of the qualities of 
His actions This leads man to the vexed 
question of determination or free will. The 
Shite doctrine ıs that іп some respects man 
is free; "a man 15 free (mukhtar) but not 
independent (mustagill)" (pp. 134-35). "This 
is one of the most difficult parts of theology, 
and Imam Ja'far m а well-known tradition 
has said that it ıs a pearl locked up ım the 
depth of the sea, and ıt ıs best not to inquire 
too much into it! 


After God we must understand the 
prophecy Prophets are sent down for 
human guidance as the reasoning faculty of 
human beings 1s not perfect. Тһе mysterious 
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way 1n which this wisdom 1s gathered by an 
exceptional person 1s called revelation. The 
prophets are therefore inerrant (та, *süm). 
The Prophet Muhammad was given the 
Qur'àn and he could perform miracles as well. 
The Shrites affirm that the Prophet per 
formed many miracles of which the Qur’an 
was the greatest 


The author then deals with eschatology, 
but as this is not very different from that 
which is common to all Muslims, I shall „pass 
on to the doctrine of Imamate (Imamolgy). 


Тһе Imam is the “leader” of the com- 
munity, while the Khalifa 15 one who follows 
God aud the law During the lifetime of 
the Prophet, it was he who was the “leader” 
as well, but after him the necessity for 
guidance remains and the Prophet appointed 
‘Ali as his successor ın the office of Imam. 
This was indicated Dy, many pieces of 
evidence, including verses of the Qur'àn, but 
above all by the hadith of Ghadir Khumm 
where he said: “Am I the authority whom you 
obey ?” They answered : “We obey your 
directions ” Then he said, "For whomsoever 
lam master “АН will be his master...” There 
are other pieces of evidence as well which 
prove to the satisfaction of this school the 
primacy of ‘Ali and his progeny after the 
Prophet 


The Imam possesses an esoteric function 
as well, whereas the Prophet teaches mostly 
the exterior part of faith After ‘Ali there 
followed eleven Imams appointed by divine 
command and not by popular suffrage. They 
are therefore the most virtuous and perfect 
of men, and God has given them inerrancy or 
infallibility (*15ma) both in public and private 
affairs. Recognition of the Imam and 
acceptance of his sinlessness are essential 
articles of faith; and the Imamate will con- 
tinue till. the Day of Judgment, that 1s, till 
the return of the Imàm as Messiah and his 
bringing justice and equity іш this world. 


The author then gives briefly the history 
of the twelve Imáms and shows how most of 
them were persecuted and some of them died 
as martyrs. It 1s however the Twelfth Imam 
about whom the beliefs are most 1nteresting. 
He is known as Muhammad al-Muntazar, 
Sahib ál-Zamàn (máster , of time) and was 
born in 256/868 at Samairah. He lived for 
four years in his father's cáre and was hidden 
from view for 70 years. This period is called 
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the Mihor Occultátioli (ghaybat .al-süghrá). 

The Major Occultation (ghaybat al-kubrā) 
commenced 10 329/939 айа will continue till 
the coming of God's comniand. Тһе Imàm 
will then appear as the Messiah and “fill the 
earth with justice and equity as it is now filled 
with oppression and tyranny." During this 
long period, Ве will live mitecnlouily ánd 
guide mankind by his agents and mujtahids 
who may not even know him. 


This miracle of the “Living Imäm” is 
one of the fundamental articles of the Shi'ite 
faith. То deny hima would be to deny all the 
other Imams. The author supports these 
beliefs by many arguments drawn from the 
Qur'àn and hadith. 


There are several appendices of which the 
most interesting are on mut‘a (temporary 
marriage) and taġiyya (protective dissimula- 
tion). A mut‘a marriage 18 a temporary one 
and helps to eradicate promiscuity and 
prostitution ша community ; ; and tagiyyá is 
a form of diplomatic avoidance of truth where 
there 15 great fear of personal harm. It is 
hardly necessary to add that these two are 
amoan i the most controversial doctrines of 
the Shi‘ 


A word must be said about the excellence 
of the translation; it, reads like an original 
work, and although I have not the original 
work before me, I have no doubt as to its 
accuracy and fidelity This brief work 18 
likely to remain for long the standard hand- 
book of information 1n English for all students 
of the Shi‘ite faith. 


ASAF А.А. FYZEE 


* ж * 


HAYAT-E-SULEMAN : Lifeof Maulana 
Suleman Nadvi, by Maulana Shah Moinuddin 
Ahmad Nadvi published by Ma‘arif Press, 
Azamgarh, U.P., 1973. 


The price is not mentioned anywhere in 
the book. Surely the voluminous book is not 
offered gratis. The index is in great detail. 


. A devoted pupil and great admirer of the 
‘Allama, the author has tried his utmost to 
collect material for the biography from 
all avatlable sources. The work is very 
comprehensive and does credit to the 
author. It is the biography of an erudite and 
distinguished scholars of India who flourished 
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in the late 19th and ¢ early 20th century. He 
was held іп high regard by the orientalists of 
India and abroad. If we say that he was the 
greatest learned man after 'Allama Shibli 
Nu'mani, it will not be an exaggeration. Just 
as Suleman Nadvi wrote the biography of his 
icornparable. teache and guide 'Allama 
Shibli, so also Maulana Shah Moinuddin 
Nadvi wrote the biography of his teacher, 
‘Allama Nadvi, who, besides being a learned 
man, was a patriot, a well-wisher of mankind 
and a staünch Muslim Тһе book under 
review is comprehensive, covering all aspects 
of Maulana Suleman Nadvi's life. The author, 
Maulana Shah Moinuddin, Nadvi, must be 
congratulated for bringing out such a splendid 
biography of the great Indian scholar who 
was outstanding in oriental learning. 


Qari S. KALIMULLAH Hussaini 
* * * 


A HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES, Vol. 
III, The Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, 
by Kenneth M  Setton, General Editor, 
Edited by Harry W Hazard. Published by 
Wisconsin Press, U S А. and London, 1975, 
рр 813. Price not specified. 


The present volüme, the third, deals with 
the history of Crusades during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Тһе material 15 
presented іп a very fascinating style. Like 
its previous volumes the book provides clear 
facts which led to the failure of the series of 
Crusades against the Muslims, and also 
against the “heretics,” the Hussites. To 
encourage the Christians to fight against the 
Muslim “infidels,” and Christian “heretics,” 
the crusaders were granted plenary indulgence. 
Pope Clement VII, for exampie, granted 

lenary indulgence ‘and absolution from sin 
to all who jomed the Crusade. Allsuch efforts 
against the Muslim armies, at the end, proved 
a complete failure 


The author points out that the downfall 
of western chivalry on the field of Nicopolis 
marked the end of any hope that the Muslim 
Empire could be destroyed by the Christen- 
dom On the other hand, Turkey, led by 
Bayazid Sultan was accepted as a European 
power. It is stated that the Christian powers, 
“Lacked the four virtues of good governance— 
Order, Discipline, Obedience and Justice. In 
their stead, the three daughters of Lucifer— 
Vanity, Coveteousness and uxury—ruled 
the whole western society." 
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A new Crusade in 1335 was proposed by 
Pope Benedict XII and Philip VI of France. 
For this Crusade, the author tells us, all the 
resources of the Church were put at the 
service of the French King. It met with the 
usual fate of other crusades—failure. One 
of the reasons of the failure of Christendom 
against Islam, was that its two halves, Greek 
and Latin, could never be united even against 
their common adversary. The prejudice of 
one against the other is well illustrated by 
what one Greek Bishop 1s reported to have 
said "I prefer to die rather than ever become 
Latimzed. ” It is well observed that ıt was 
this, lack of cooperation, well illustrated by 
the facts of history, which was responsible, 
according to the author, for the failure of 
Christendom against the Muslims. 


The reconquest of Spain and Portugal, 
1895-1492, is described in à fascinating style, 
and i is well documented. It 1s said that it was 

“undeniably autochthonous process, а testing 
ground of institutions and ideas, of nation- 
building and colonization. Speaking of the 

"study of medieval history (by modern 
scholars” this is said to have been “a neglected 
step child between Egypt and Spain." It, 
however, further adds, “This neglect does 
not signify any presumptive unimportance of 
North Africa, either relative or absolute.” 


The vastness of “North Africa” is thus 
described: “For our purposes, as for those 
of all medieval Moslems, ‘North Africa’ 
extends from about 25 degrees east longitude, 
the western boundary of Egypt then and now, 
westward between the desert and tbe Medi- 
terranean іп a gradually widening strip which 
reaches Нв greatest breadth near the Atlantic 
Ocean. This area has always been geogra- 
phically and historically a single unit, clearly 
demarcated from Egypt to the east and Sudan 
to the south; during these three and a half 
centuries continuous contacts were maintained 
with both, but on a smaller scale and with 
less effect than those with Spain and Sicily. 
The two-thousand-mile sweep includes part of 
all the modern regions of  Cyrenaica, 
Tripolitania, Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco ; 
from 1160 to 1230 under the Mawahids and 
briefly about 1347 and in 1357 under the 
Marinids they were, except Cyrenaica, subject 
to the rule of a single monarch, a historical 
phenomenon which had not occurred since 
Roman times and has not since been 
repeated.” (p. 460). 
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Of the reign of Mamluk, (slave), it 1s 
pointed out that every adult Burji Mamluk 
Sultan began his career as a slave 


The section on Mongol ıs very informa- 
tive and interesting. In relation to the Church, 
and Pope's letter commending that, let the 
true religion be known to Mongols, shows 
that the Church was not indifferent to their 
conversion to Christianity. But the reports 
that the Mongol rulers were willing to 
embrace Christianity, that have persisted were 
illusions. However, “from one of the letters 
sent by Nicholas IV to Arghun and dated 
April 2, 1288, 1t appears that the Pope had 
been led to believe that Arghun, an 11-Кһап 
of Persia, intended to receive baptism in 
Jerusalem once this city was conquered by 
Christians." 


Of the missionary efforts among the Livs, 
the author describes how ‘ог sixteen years 
two bishops had laboured to introduce 
Christianity to the Livs, only to leave them 
“unimpressed, resentful and indeed, violent.” 


The book further describes (Ch. XVI) 
what it calls Germanic Crusade on the Baltic 
By this Crusade, the author says, “18 meant 
the medieval expansion beyond the Elbe-Saale 
frontier to the shores of Lake Peipus.” 


The Crusades were the wars undertaken 
by European Christians to recover the Holy 
Land from Islam. The term 1s also applied 
to other expeditions, sanctioned by the Pope 
against heretics, and more loosely to 
campaigns against the Turks in 15th-16th 
century. 1 15 in the former sense that the 
‘wars against Hussites are also called Crusades 
which lasted throughout much of the third 
and fourth decades of the fifteenth century 
The chapter opens with good and extensive 
footnotes. 


These were the wars of the orthodox 
agaist the Christians, who were regarded as 
heretics. The most popular leader of the 
movement, John Huss, m spite of the safe- 
conduct issued in his favour, was burned at 
stake m July 6, 1415. Pope John XXIII had 
termed the campaign agamst King Ladislas 
of Naples a Crusade. Its financing was partly 
derived from the sale of indulgence. John 
Huss inveighed against ıt very strongly, and 
it antagonised the Roman Papacy. Joan of 
Arc is reported to have written a threatening 
letter to the Hussite “heretics.” Іп Мау 1430 
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she fell into hands of the Burgandians, and 
the English accused and finally burned her as 
a heretic in 1431. 


The Chapter XVIII, the Aftermath of 
the Crusades, opens with a sentence which 
well summarises the situation “Тһе revival 
of the Crusade as an international movement 
in the fourteenth century had ended with the 
disaster of Nicopolis in 1396, the massacre 
of the flower of the western chivalry by the 
Turks ın Bulgaria had disheartened the princes 
of Europe in their intermittent struggle for the 
deliverance of the east" (р 647) 


Constantinople has played an important 
role in history. Its fall ıs very dramatically 
described. “Intermittent sallies and unremit- 
tingly bombardments were unexpectedly 
suspended on May 28, Like the calm which 
precedes the storm, this ominous tranquillity 
proved to be the prelude to the end ” 


At the end the book has a Supplement 
of ten pages for a ready reference covering 
all the important Dates and Events, beginning 
with 1049, when the Zirids of Tunisia 
disowned the Fatimid suzerainty and Shi'ite 
faith to 1571, October 7, when the Spanish 
and Venetian fleets defeated Turks at Lepanto 


It 1s well pointed out, “Тһе fall of Con- 
stantinople in 1453, like the fall of Jerusalem 
in 1187 and of Acre іп 1291 was received 
with great bitterness by the bewildered west " 


Јонм A. SUBHAN 


* * * 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


QUR'ÁNI ZARBUL AMTHAL ог 
JAWAHAR PARE, (Qur'ánic Maxims), Vol. 
I, (Arabic Text—with Urdu Translation). 
Edited and published by Hakeem Anis 
Ahmad Khairabadi Dawakhana Sultanta, 
Osmanpura, Hyderabad—24, pages 326 Price 
Rs 10/- 


A collection of 1942 verses culled from 
the holy Qur'àn and arranged alphabetically 
under 577 rubrics. Very helpful for the 
student public, in particular, and the 
educated, 1n general. 


THE BENEFACTOR OF MANKIND, 
A lecture delivered in Urdu by Maulana 
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Abu'] Hasan Ali Nadvi, rendered into Eng- 
lish by Syed Athar Hussain and published by 
the Academy of Islamic Research and Pub- 
lications, Lucknow. Pages 24. Price Rs. 1.50 


ISLAM AND AHMADISM. Sir Mohd. 
Iqbal’s seasoned statement defending the 
Muslim attitude to Ahmadism and written in 
reply to Pt. Nehru’s article in the Modern 
Review 15 here reprinted with omission of 
certain passages which are not relevant now. 
Pages. 31. Price Rs. 2/-. 


THE CHILDREN'S BOOK OF ISLAM, 
Part I, and WORK BOOK COMPANION 
BOOKLET, Part I. 


Both the booksets have been prepared 
under the aegis of the Islamic Foundation, 
London. 


“Тһе children's book of Islam" aims at 
providing rudimentary but essentia] know- 
ledge of the cardinal principles of Islam. Тһе 
accompanying Work Book is designed to help 
the child to answer the questions on each 


cbapter: pages 40 and 16 respectively; price 
not specified. The paper, get up, and format 
superb. For further information apply to 
Director General, The Islamic Foundation, 
3-7 Keythrope Street, Leicester, LE2, OAL, 
ENGLAND, (U.K.). 


PERIODICAL 


SOPHIA PERENNIS, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
Spring 1975. 


The multilingual bi-annual Bulletin 
published by the Imperial Iranian Academy 
of Philosophy, under the patronage of Her 
Imperial Majesty Farah Pahlavi, the Shah- 
banou of Iran. Director: Sayyed Hossein 
Nasr. Annual subscription $ 13/- postage 
inclusive. 7 
Address :- 

Sophia Perennis, The Journal of 
the Imperial Iranian Academy of 
Philosophy, 

P.O. Box, 14-1699, TEHRAN, 
IRAN. 


Select Articles From Learned Journals 


Archiv Orientalni, Quarterly Journal of African, Asian and Latin American 


Studies, Vol. 43, No. 3, 1975 and Vol. 43, No. 4, 1975. 


Arab Nationalism and Islam 
—JosEF MUZIKAR 


Arab Nationalism and Islam (Part II) 
—JosEF MUZIKAR 


Burhan, Уо1..76, No. 3, March, 1976 
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Islam and the Modern Age, Vol. VII, No. 1, February, 1976. 


The Arab—Their vision of History and Political Action 
--Бетіку Н. KHALID 


Jamia‘, Vol. 73, No. 1, January and No. 3, March, 1976. 
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Ma'arif, Vol. 117, No. 2 and 3, February and March, 1976. 
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Majalla Majma-al-Lughat-al-Arabvah Ba-Damisq, Мо L, No. 4, 1975. 
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Muslim World, Vol. LXV, No. 4, October, 1975. 
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Accounts of Western Travellers concerning the Role of Armenians 


and Georgians in 16th Century, Iran 
—Paur С. FoRAND 
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Sayyid Jamal al-Din al-Afghani: A supplementary Bibliography 
—A. ALBERT KUDSI-ZADEH 


Sophia Perenms, Vol. 1, No. 1, Spring 1975 


A Shadhili Presence in Shi‘ite Islam | 
—WiLLiAM С, CHITTICK 

The Value of the Literary Heritage of Nasir-i-K husraw from the point 

of view of some of the Gnostics and Twelve-Imam Shi‘ites (in Persian) 
—AwNpREI BERTELS 


The World of Islam, International Journal for the Historical Development of 
Contemporary Islam, Germany, N.S. Vol. XIV, N.R. 1-4, 1973; N.S. Vol. 
XV, 1974; Vol. XVI, 1975. 


The Novelist Halide Edip Adivar 
--Емкі. SONMEZ 


Afghani on the Decline of Islam : A Postscript 
—AsBDUL Нар HARI 


Die “Urguza al-Muhtara" des Qadi an-Nu'man 
—TiLMAN NAGEL 


Mustafa Kemal und England in neuer Sicht 
—GOTTHARD JASCHKE 
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5. Acceptance of an article for the periodical does not imply agreement of 
the Editorial Board with the views expressed therein. 


6. For purpose of review, two copies of the publication should be furnished. 
7. Revised Rates of Subscription 


Due to the world-wide paper crisis and abnormal increase in the cost 
of production, the Governing Board has decided to revise the rates of 
advertisement and subscription to "Islamic Culture" as specified under, 
with effect from J anuary 1075. 


Annual Subscription :- Rs. 30 (Inland) $ 8 (Foreign) 
Single or specimen copy:- Rs. 8 ( Inland) $ 2 (Foreign) 
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1. NAZMUD-DURAR FI TANASUBIL AYAT WAS-SUWAR 
by Burhanuddin Abul Hasan Ibrahim b. ‘Omar Al-Biqà'i (d. 885 A.D./1480 А.Н.) 


Vol. I: pp. 1-499 - Price. Rs. 36.25 £ 205 $ 4.85 
Vol, IT: ~ pp. 1-362 : Price Rs. 32.00 £ 1.85 $ 4.30 
Vol. IIl: pp. 1-452: Price. Rs. 35,00 £1.95 $ 4.70 
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4. TADHKIRAT AL-KAHHALYN (With English Introduction) 
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ASTRONOMY 
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PRINCIPLES OF TRADITION 


6. MA'RIFAT-ULÜMÜI'L-HADITH 
by al-Hakim-an-Nishápüri (d 405 А.Н.) 
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7. AL-KIFAYA 
by al-Khatib a]-Baghdadi (d. 463 А.Н.) 
pp. 1-612 Price Rs. 59.00 13305790 


8. MUSHKILU'L-HADITH 


by Ibn-i-Furak (d. 406 A.H./1015 A D) 
pp. 1-281 Price Rs. 28 00 £ 1.60 $ 3.75 


TRADITION 


9. KANZU'L-'UMMAL 
by “Ап al-Muttaq: al-Hindi (d. 975 А Н./1567 A.D.) 


Vol. IX : pp. 1-432 Price Rs. 21.25 £120 $285 
Vol. X: pp. 1-433: Price Rs. 21.25 -do- 

Vol. XI : pp. 1-362: Price Rs. 20.00 £1.15 $270 
Vol. XII : pp. 1-387: Price Rs. 18.75 £1.10 $ 2,50 
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THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF TAFSIR! 
M.O.A. Abdul 


HE Qur'àn is the sacred book of the Muslims; it consists exclusively of the 

revelations and commands which Muhammad, the Prophet, received from 
time to time as a message from God, and which under divine guidance the 
Prophet delivered to those around him ‘These messages were revealed іп 
portions to Muhammad who recited them out to those around him. Several 
of these followers made copies for their private use, but a far greater number 
got them by heart. The revelations were spread over a period of twenty-three 
years. Even in the time of the Prophet, the Qur'àn was not only recited in 
prayers but was also recited regularly in public to keep it fresh in the memory. 
During the caliphate of "Uthmàn, the third Caliph, (d. 656 A D.), the various 
writings of the;Qur'àn were gathered together under caliphal instructions and 
a standard Qur'àn was produced by the Zayd Commission a little while before 
the murder of the Caliph. 


The need for an explanation of the verses of the Qur'àn arose quite early 
among the Companions. Even before the whole of the Qur’dn was revealed 
completely people used to ask the Apostle of God all sorts of questions as to 
the meaning of certain statements in the revealed verses or their bearing on 
problems as they arose, or details of certain historical (such as the 
circumstances of revelation) or spiritual matters on which they sought more 
light, to distinguish the abrogating statements from those abrogated, and the 
Prophet used to explain these Certain words have several significations all 
of which are possible. Ап example of such words is the word zakdt the 
primitive (original) meaning of which is ‘growth’ but the technical meaning 
which Islam gives it is ‘obligatory charity.’ Another example is the word 
inhar, in sürah 108, verse 2, which means to sacrifice or slay as well as to place 
the hands on the chest in prayer. When such words occurred in the revelations, 
the Companions had difficulties in understanding their exact significance ; so 
they asked the Prophet to explain and he did so. Also, certain sentences 
are ambiguous, figurative or metaphorical. It is only the Prophet through 
whom the revelations came that understood them and can explain them. The 
Companions had to ask the Prophet The Prophet’s answers were carefully 
stored up in the memory of the Companions Іп this way the men around 


(1) The word /afsir ıs the verbal noun from the second form of the verb fasara, that 1s, from 
the verb fassara ; and it means “to explain, expound, interpret or comment " This verbal 
noun came to be used technically for commentary оп the Qur'ün. The word occurs in 
the Qur’an only once and that in verse 25 33 (‘Abd al-Baqi, al-Mi'jam al-Mufahras), 
(Cairo Раг al-Kutub al-Misriyyah, 1364), p. 519. 
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the Prophet became acquainted with the text. In the next generation, the 
Тай “ат, those who had not personally conversed with the Prophet like the 
Companions but had conversed with the Companions, also became acquainted 
with the text. Thus the science of Hadith grew up. As this literature grew, 
it became necessary to establish strict rules by which the evidence could be 
examined and tested, so as to separate what was considered to be established 
from that which was doubtful or weak, and that which was to be rejected as 
unproved. In the evolution of the science of Hadith it became clear that 
even among the Companions certain persons had better memories than others, 
or better opportunities of becoming really acquainted with the text than 
others. Similarly, the claims of the Tábv nm came to be examined and 
graded and so on. Thus arose a new science in which the names and posi- 
tions of persons in Hadith literature were examined biographically and in 
other ways as well. At this time the Hadith literature dealt with all sorts of 
matters, including theology, ethics, and exegesis Later, exegesis became an 
independent science by itself and was called Tafsiy. This however did not 
take place until very early in the third century of the Hijrah ? 


The growth of the science of Tafsir can be divided into stages, although 
there is no strict demarcation between one stage and another. The first 
stage is that of the Companions, first in the life-time of the Prophet when they 
used to ask him for clarification of certain statements in the revealed verses 
It is reported that among the Companions “АН b Abi Talib, ‘Abdallah b. 
‘Abbas, ‘Abdallah b. Mas'üd and Ubayy b Ка asked such questions more 
than others. The Prophet's scribes who wrote down the revelations as they 
came were even more acquainted with the circumstances of the revelation 
than the Companions. These were, besides the four Caliphs, ‘Abdallah b. 
Sa'd b. Abi Sarh, Хауа b Thabit, Zubayr b. 'Awwàm, Ubayy b Ka'b, 
Khalid and Abàn b. Sa'id.* They were therefore the sources for that aspect 
of Tafsir known as Asbáb al-Nuzül, (the causes of revelations, that is, the 
circumstances surrounding the revelation of the passages) 


After the death of the Prophet questions on the verses were directed to 
the Companions who, at this stage, depended on what they had learnt from 
the Prophet as well as their knowledge of the circumstances of the revelations 
As a result, schools grew up 1n the important cities around the scholars 
among the Companions for teaching the Tafsir. That of Mecca grew around 
Ibn ‘Abbas, and among the leading Tábi' 4» who attended this school were 
база b. Jubayr, Mujahid b. Jabr, ‘Ikrimah, Tawus b Kaysàn al-Yamani and 
‘Ata’ b. Abi Riyah. That of Medina was led by Ubayy b. Ka'b, and 


(2) Ahmad Amin DuhZ al-Islam, (Cairo* Lajnat al-Ta’lif wa al-Tarjumah wa al-Nashr, 1371/ 
1952), Vol. ТІ, pp. 137f. 

(3) Amin, Duhà, П, р 138 cf. Subhi al-Sàlih, Мабалия fi “Ойт al-Qur'án (Bayrut" Dar 
al-‘Ilm lı al-Milayin, 1965), p. 289. Suyuti adds to the list Abū Müsà al-Ash'ari, 
and ‘Abdallah b. al-Zubayr. (Suyüti, al-/tgàn fi “Лат al-Qur’an Cairo. Mustafa al- 
Babi and Sons, (1370/1951), Vol. II, p. 189). 

(4) Muhammad ‘Ali, The Holy Qur'ün : Arabic Text with English Translation and Commentary, 
(Woking; Surrey; The Islamic Review, 1917), p. xxxii; cf. Abū ‘Abdallah al-Zanjani, 
Tarikh al-Qur’ an, (Cairo: Lajnat al-Ta’lif wa al-Tarjumah wa al-Nashr, 1354/1935), Chap. vi. 
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among his students were Zayd b. Aslam, Abu al-'Ahyah, Rafi‘ b. Mihran and 
Muhammad b. Ka'b al-Qarazi. Around ‘Abdallah b. Mas'üd in ‘Traq 
(Küfah and Basrah) were 'Alqamah b Qays, Masrüq b. al-Ajda', al-Aswad 
b. Yazid, Murrah b Sharahil al-Hamdani, ‘Amir b. Sharahil al-Sha‘bi, al- 
Hasan al-Basri and Qatadah b. Di'àmah al-Sudüsi.? 


The next stage is that in which certain scholars among the 74040 
travelled from one city to another collecting information about Tafsir in the 
manner of the Hadith collections. In fact uptil this stage Tafsiy was part of 
the Hadith. Thus one finds іп Hadith collections, for example, that of 
Bukhãrī, a chapter on Tafsir; and until the complete separation of the two, 
early in the third century, there was hardly any line of demarcation between 
mufassivin and muhaddiuhin. Among these scholars were Sufyan b ‘Uyaynah 
(d. 198/813), Wakib al-Jarrah (d. 196/811), Shu'bah b. а!-Најјај (d 160/ 
776), and Ishaq b. Rahawayh (d 852/238) ’ 


Because the Tafsir transmissions from the Prophet through the Companions 
and the Tábi'ün did not cover all the verses in the Qur'àn requiring explana- 
tion, the scholars during this period tried to fill up this gap by relying on their 
knowledge of the language and the ways of the Arabs and the historical 
circumstances of the era of the Prophet and the Companions. Some of them 
were more inquisitive than the others, and wished to know the details of the 
various stories in the Qur'àn which are not there; for example, they wished 
to know the colour of the dog of the Men of the Cave, or the size of Noah's 
Ark, or the name of the boy who was killed by the pious man whom Moses 
accompanied, etc. Through the answers to these inquiries the stories from 
the Jews and the Christians found their way into Tafsir.® 


Then, Tafsir came to be based on the transmissions from particular leaders 
in particular cities Thus itis reported that Ibn Jurayj produced a tafsir 
which was based on the collections from Ibn ‘Abbas; that of al-Suddi was 
based mainly on the collections from Ibn Mas'üd ; that of Muqàtilb Sulayman 
and that of Ibn Ishaq were based on the collections of Wahb b Munabbih 





(5) Amin, Рийд, Vol. П, p. 139f. cf. Dhahabi, Mufassirün, Vol 1, pp. 101-127 


(6) When in the third century the Hadith transmissions came to be classified as "sound," 
"weak," etc., six of these came into limelight, these are the Jami‘al-Sahih of Bukhari 
(d. 256/869), al-Sahih of Muslim (d 261/874), al-Sunan of Ibn Màjah, (d 275/886), al- 
Sunan of Abu Da'üd (d 275/888), al-Jàmi' of al-Tirmidhi (d. 279/892) and ai-Sunan of 
al-Nisà'i (d 303/915). (Пийа, Vol. П, pp. 1094) It is to be noted that any Hadith 
collections which do not contain, among other things, Tafstr cannot answer to the title of 
Jimi‘ Thus only those of Bukhari and Tirmidhi are called Jami‘, see Müsa ‘Abdul, The 
Prophet Islam, Lagos, Islamic Publications Bureau, 1972, pp. 37f. 


(7) Amin, Duk, Vol. П, p. 140. 
(8) Amin, Fajr al-Islam, (Cairo: Lajnat al-Ta'lif wa al-Taryumah wa al-Nashr, n.d.), рр. 201f. 


] 
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and Ka‘b b. al-Ahbar and were said to have contained many of the transmis- 
sions from the Jews? These works were said to be extant and information 
about them came through the collections of Ibn Jarir al-Tabari (d. 310/922) .!* 

Tafs?r literature increased steadily throughout the second century, acting 
on and being acted upon by the increasing interest in dialectical theology 
which resulted in what Nabia Abbott terms “new orthodoxies"!! and in а 
number of heresies whose originators claimed that their position was based 
on the Qur'àn as they understood and interpreted it. In the first half of the 
second century critical attention was centred on the T'afszr literature already 
in circulation and this culminated in the critical activities of Ibn Jurayj 
(d 150/767), Mujahid b Jabr (d 101/722), and ‘Ata’ b Abi Ribàh (d. 114/ 
732). By the second half of the century the emphasis shifted to the classifica- 
tion of Tafsir into four main categories: legalistic ¢afsir, from the knowledge 
of which no one is excused ; linguistic /afs?r based on the speech of the Arabs ; 
the formal /afsir of scholars; and the tafszr al-mutashábihát, "which is known 
only to God." Also in the second half of the second century, as earlier works 
became more readily available, the works of the leading early commentators 
began to be classified as “е best" and the "worst," and by implication, the 
“good” or perhaps ‘‘the indifferent," the last being as a rule ignored. Among 
"the best” are listed the works of Ibn ‘Abbas, Mujahid, Sa'id b. Jubayr, 
‘Ali b. Abi Talhah, Ibn Isháq," and ‘Abd al-Razzáq b Hammam. Among 
“the worst" are listed those of Dahhak, Abu Salih, Suddi and Muhammad b. 
al-Sa’ib al-Kalbi 13 

Great emphasis was laid on the ssnád!* in the field of Tafsir as it was laid 
in the field of Hadith; but it was not the quality of the 45002 alone that 
determined the acceptability of Tafs?r; the content of each type of Tafsir 


(9) Amin, Duhd, Vol. H, pp 140ff, cf. Dbahabi, Mufassirün, Vol. I, pp. 130f, 140: and 


aleSalih, Mabdahith, рр. 2904. 

(10) Amin, Пиһй, Vol П, p. 143 Abbot published, as Document I, a papyrus text of an 
early commentary on the Qur'àn which she traced to Muqatil. Both Brockelmann and 
Horst are said to have earlier considered this text as the copy of Muqatil’s Tafsir fi 
Mutashabth al-Qur'an (Nabia Abbott, The ТРиуйһ wa al Nazà'ir of Мидан! Ibn 
Sulayman, Studies in Arabic Literary Papyrt Qur’anic Commentary and Tradition, 
(Chicago | University of Chicago, Oriental Institute Publications, 1967, р 95). 

(11) Abbott, "Wujüh," p 112, Suyüti, Itgén, Vol П, p 3. The Mutashabihat are the 
sentences and expressions the exact meaning of which is not possible for us to 
ascertain ; these are the letters АЛУ, Lam, Mim, Ка, etc , at the commencement of certain 
sürahs in the Qur'àn and sentences like а/- Rahman ‘ald al-‘arsh tstawa—the Most Merci- 
ful 1s firmly settled on the Throne. 

(12) Ibn Isháq's attention to Tafsir 15 illustrated іп the s?rah where he gives a running comment 
on the numerous verses with special attention to the occasions that called them forth or 
led to their abrogation; cf. Abbott, иуйй,р 112, п 146. 

(13) Tabari is said to have used the materials from most of the men in both lists in his Tafsir. 
(ibid, n 147) 

(14) We have to remember that the 1504 ıs used as a concept of attaching authority or trust- 
worthiness to a statement. The critical investigation of isnāds has caused the scholars 
to make thorough researches ; they endeavoured not only to ascertain the names and 
circumstances of the authorities (rij@/) ın order to investigate when and where they lived, 
and which of them had been personally acquainted with the other, but also to test their 
reliability, truthfulness and accuracy in transmitting the texts, to make certain which of 
them were reliable. The use of isnád was`not limited to Hadith and Tafsir but extended 
as well to Tárikh (history). 
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continued to be taken into consideration. The commentaries of known 
heretics and the commentaries on the mutashdbthat (giving bodily attributes 
to God) that had a bearing on the widely current controversy over the attributes 
of God and the question of anthropomorphism and eschatology continued to 
be rejected by most of the огіћойох.! П was not until the close of the second 
century that tafstr al-mutashdbihat was permitted to fully qualified religious 
scholars who had to scrutinise the 2572425 of such tafsiv and of related traditions 
before they could transmit these materials.!$ 


Some of the scholars among the Tabi'&ünm refrained not only from the 
mutashabihát but also from tafstr, probably out of piety. Among these may 
be mentioned al-Asm4‘i who, 1n spite of his profound knowledge of the language 
of the Qur'àn and Hadith, refrained from engaging in Tafs?r.? Tabari gives 
a list of others who refrained from engaging in 7afs?r.* Harris Birkeland 
discusses the various scholars and the various reasons for their abstaining 
from engaging in Tafsir 

The development of philology and lexicography also gave rise to certain 
developments in the Tafsir. Some of the Tábi'iin who had made philology and 
lexicography their field of special study, began at this time to apply this science 
to the study of T'afsir. The words and phrases іп the Qur'àn with their 
structure became of special importance to the understanding of the text. Old 
Arabian poetry and classical usages were brought into this study; they were 
cited to support the explanation of selected passages. Leading in this field 
was Abii ‘Ubaydah (d. 842), a philologist in Küfah, who had taken as his 
field of studies everything that had been transmitted on the history and 
culture of the Arabs; he collected and put together items of the same or 
similar kinds He composed several philological works on the Qur’an and 
the Hadith. His first work on the Qur'an, Мајӣг al-Qur' dn, is said to have 
been the first known work on Tafsir.” This work consists of brief notes on 
the meaning of selected words and phrases in the order of the sirahs. Among 
his contemporaries who also engaged іп this aspect of Тајѕ were al-Farra’, 
al-Kisa’i, Ibn Habib, Mufaddil al-Dabbi and al-Khalaf, each of whom wrote 
a work entitled Мап? al-Qur’dn.*!_ Ibn Qutaybah was also in this group; 
he wrote Mushkilat al-Qur dn 


(15) An example of this ıs Tafsir fi mutashábih al-Qur'án of Мадан! b. Sulayman. (Ibid, 

p. 112). 

(16) Suyüti, Лайп, Vol ПІ, pp 6f 

(17) Abbott suggests other reasons beside prety for al-Asma'i's refrain from Tafsir; see 
Wuyüh, p. 113. 

(18) Tabari, Jami‘ al- Bayàn fi Tafsir al-Qur'án (Cairo : al-Matba‘at al-‘Amiriyyah, 1323/1905), 
Vol. I, pp. 85-87. 

(19) Harris Birkeland, Old Muslim Opposition agamst Interpretation of the Qur’an, Oslo: I 
Kommisjon Hos Jacob Oybwad, 1955. 

(20) H.A.R. Gibb, NEV, Vol. І, p. 158. 

(21) Amin, Duhd, Vol. П, рр. 146f. Abu ‘Ubaydah also had another work Ма'ат al- 
Qur'ün. Both these works as well as that of al-Farrà' were printed іп Cairo, 1954 and 
1955. 
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During the third century, ways and means were devised by which the 
method and transmission of orthodox Та)5% were regulated There evolved 
also a rationale for not only the permissibility but also the desirability of 
cautious commentaries on the Mutashdab:hat al-Quran. Typical arguments 
for this stand are presented by Ibn Qutaybah in his work on the interpretation 
of the difficult passages of the Qur’4n—Ta’wil-e-Mushkul al-Qur’ dn.” 


The intense activity of Tafsir during the first two hundredyears 1s reflected 
by the collections of Ibn Jarir al-Tabari. His collections are said to have 
contained materials from the various earlier works The commentaries 
followed the pattern of Hadith reports with emphasis on the issad Tabari’s 
work is a brilliant evidence of the general recognition of Tafsir about the 
year 300 А.Н. About that time orthodox 2/04 concerning interpretation of 
the Qur'àn had stabilised partly on definite interpretations (wuj&h) of other 
passages. But since Tabari had used materials from the "best" and the 
“worst” lists his Tafstr could not escape criticism of later scholars who consider 
it to have contained a lot of legends and narratives which had been introduced 
by the Jews and Christians. Explaining the cause of this, Ibn Khaldün 
writes, “Тһе Arabs had no books or scholarship. The desert attitude and 
illiteracy prevailed among them When they wanted to know certain things 
that human beings are usually curious to know, such as the reasons for the 
existing things, the beginning of creation, and the secrets of existence, they 
consulted the earlier people of the Book about 1t and got information from 
them. The people of the Book were the Jews who had the Torah and the 
Christians followed the religion (of the Jews) Now the people of the Torah 
who lived among the Arabs at that time were themselves Bedouins They 
knew only as much about the matter as is known to ordinary people of the 
Book (in contrast to the learned rabbis) The majority of those Jews were 
Himyarites who had adopted Judaism. When they became Muslims, they 
clung to the information they possessed, such as information about the 
beginning of creation and information of the type of forecasts and predictions. 
That information had no connection with the commandments of the Islamic 
Law. Such men were Ka‘b b. al-Ahbàr, Wahb b Munabbah, ‘Abdallah 
b. Sallam and similar other people. The Qur’4n commentaries were filled with 
materials of such tendencies transmitted on their authority "?* However, 
it is the first attempt to comment on the whole of the Qur'àn verse by verse. 
After Tabari nothing important has taken place within Та). Already іп 
his Tafsir dialectical discussions appear in addition to exegetical traditions. 
Another change was more formal than real: the complete 157245 of Tabari, 
al-Wahidi and other representatives of traditionalism could be omitted after 
the relative stabilisation of the тута“ ? 





(22) Ibn Qutaybah, Ta'wil Mushkil al-Qur'án, ед, Ahmad Sugar (Cairo Dar [hyà' al-Kutub 
al-'Arabiyyah, 13373/1954), рр. 62-75. 


(23) Birkeland, Opposition, p. 31. 


(24) Ibn Khaldün, The Mugaddimah, Trans. Rosenthal, (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1958), Vol. II, pp. 444f. 


(25) Birkeland, Opposition, рр. 31f. 
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Неге are examples from the Tafsir of Tabari on the verse: 
dental) pl faa а of 
[^Whoever is present 1n the month let him fast therein" (2. 185) ] 
u^ uu; ud ue SUME уі Uus Gall „де cy dey ағу JE toe 
(glo hs gel lof ay shall dal ge Jl үне „| ge ial 


[Ме were informed by Muhammad b. Hamid and Muhammed b. 
‘Isa al-Damaghani both saying that they were told by Ibn al-Mubarak 
on the authority of al-Hasan b. Yahya from al-Dahhak who learnt 
from Ibn ‘Abbas who said that it means the appearance of its crescent 
while at home, meaning' that when the crescent (of the month of 
Ramadan) appears and one is in his station]: 


ое ote іу EV. 551% б pal Ө оё lae QS к= еда du an d 
cA d e^ өз uaa, 3, gs d ole Lee | de ce КРЕ 
. а! 4a jl Ago 


[Al-Muthanna told us having heard it from Hajjaj who was informed 
by Qatadah on the authority of Muhammad b Sirin from ‘Ubaydah 
al-Salmáni from ‘Ali among those considered (sound) by Hammad 
saying that it means living while Ramadan comes in and remaining 
in one's station, not going out of the town. For such a person, fasting 
becomes necessary]. 


ls lal Wile 2.4.2 id Y ( 426 oe Kua 4442 oi) ol dé ue J 
41 e dile сә” s ОА) 44 «e je» Ge О за Py olor] y dno äl 
«lai 4a J 4 Lax An al e 1,4,2 | " | 44а) b ab 9 ade 41 god do > Ob 44 P 


2 ale v? Qe 3 ARA ue JOE ҒЫ Alae d b gles meu eil Qu 4) Og u^ 


[“Among those who say that the verse refers to one who is sane and 
major are Abii Hanifah and his group who held that it means that 
whoever is overtaken by the month of Ramadàn, being sound in health, 
sane, major, (that is, has reached age of puberty), to him fasting 1n 
that month is compulsory If he happens to lose his senses after he 
has gone into the month, his case shall be treated like that we have 
explained (earlier; that is, that fasting is not compulsory for him). 
If afterwards he regains his senses (that 1s, he becomes sane again), then 
he shall be bound by the condition for those who enter into the month 
with full control of their senses; for such people fasting is com- 
pulsory].’’*6 





(26) Extracts from Jami‘ а!-Вауйп ‘an ta’wil ау! Qur’an of Tabari. 
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After Tabari the development of T'afsiv came to be associated with a 
variety of fields: philology, jurisprudence, scholasticism and doctrinal 
and sectarian schools Asa result, we find that assoon as a scholar distinguished 
himself in one of the fields of knowledge, for instance, philology, he attempted 
to make it a basis for his commentary. Examples of this are the works of 
Abū ‘Ubaydah in his Mayaz al-Qur’dnand Ma‘ani al-Qur' in, of al-Farrà' in his 
Мат al-Qur’dn, or the commentary of а1-2а11|81,7 al-Wahidi and Abi 
Hayyan ** Тһе scholar in the field of philosophy considered it a basis for 
his commentary and tried to offer similar proofs from the Qur’an and to the 
Qur'ànic statements Fakhr al-Din R4zi is said to be a typical example of 
this group in his Tafsir, Mafatth al-Ghayb, which some scholars consider to 
have contained everything but Tafsw? "The juridic scholar employs the 
Tafsir to project the doctrine of his school and argues with his opponents on 
points of difference rather than on the matter of the text. Thus we have 
Ahkám al-Qur’dén each based on the schools of Küfah, Medina, and of al- 
Shàfi'i school of law ;?* and the commentary of al-Nasafi.*! 

Тһе historian occupies himself with the stories and reports of events 
especially those that happened in the time of the Prophet and the Companions. 
To this group belong the commentaries of Tha‘libi and Khazin.*? 

The diversion from the earlier forms of Tafsir was not really felt until the 
sectarian commentaries began to appear. These are the commentaries 
produced by the Süfis, the Mu'tazilites, the Shi'ites and some of the Sunnites 
who were influenced by the last two. 


The Sufi Commentary ' 


The Süfis produced mystical and devotional commentaries whose inter- 
pretations naturally wander from the obvious sense of the passage. They 
based their interpretation on the esoteric expression of the hidden meaning 


(27) Zamakhshari 1s said to have made such use of the work of Zajjàj та his Tafsir. (Mustafa 
al-Juwayni, Manhaj Zamakhshari fi Tafsir al-Qur'án wa Bayan Ijázih (Cairo: Dar al- 
Ma'ànf, 1959), pp. 80). 

(28) Amin, Duha, Vol. Il, р 144; Dhahabi, Mufassirün, Vol. I, p. 147. 


(29) Нау Khalifah, Kashf al-Zunün, Vol, I, p 431 ef Катап, " Abu'] Kalam Azad’s Com- 
mentary on the Qur'áàn," MW 49 (1959), p. 8 


(30) Amin, Duhà, Vol Il, p. 146. 


(31) See al-Nasafi’s commentary on verse 2.222 m Mudarik al-Tanzil wa Haga'iq al-Ta'wil 
(Cairo: Matba'at al-Sa'adab, 1326/1908), Vol. І, p. 87. 


(32) Al-Khazin in his commentary on the verse (О ye people, remember the grace of God 
(bestowed) on you when there came down on you hosts (to overwhelm you) ; but We sent 
against them a hurricane and forces that you saw пої : but God sees all that you do) 33.9, 
he attributes this verse to the event of the battle of the Ditch which took place in 627 A.D. 
and narrates m detail this battle, Lubab al-Ta'wil f? Ma‘ani al-Tanzil, (Cairo: Matba‘at 
al-Taqaddum al-‘Iimiyyah, 1331/1912), Vol. V, pp. 193-200; cf. Vol. V, pp. 207-210 on 
verse 33.27 which he attributes to the expedition against Banü Qurayzah also in 627 A.D. 
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referred to as /a'wil?? and introduced elements оп the spiritual side based оп 
a sort of transcendental intuition of the expositor. А commentary of this 
kind is that ascribed to Ibn 'Arabi. In the verse : 


(To God belong the East and the West. Wherever you turn there is 
the faceof God. God is spacious and knowing) ** Ibn ‘Arabi finds easily a 
definition for the Süfi doctrine of elimination of the differences in creeds. 
He writes commenting on the verse as follows: 


dii dX yh у GAS м dE gap lga Le АС?) Q9 paz din ABT! Dil 
езі dis ail ОВ QS сәй узы) ША dha g Qs . dle a le de Yh 
ы > bay ail es ә 9955 du eb aie O52 Ай , pat ol ол lel 
d 4| Jii dle MWOb db... ege 0 Ш m) ә lm) С 35 ol oe 
оі мамаа Қ лал К... “МеН 215) 49 Ы 
445 дг “әз Б) Am ml deo 

өзі L кё Diel bl alas ШУ go ЧЕ 


[“Do not attach yourself to any particular creed exclusively, so that you 
disbelieve in all the rest; otherwise you will lose much good, nay, you 
will fail to recognise the real truth of the matter. Be in yourself pure 
matter for the forms of all the creeds God Almighty is more spacious 
and greater than to be limited by any one creed excluding others, for 
He says wherever you turn there is the face of God. He does not 
mention one place as against another, but He does mention ‘there is 
the face of God,’ and the face of a thing is its reality......It has been 
clear about God that He is everywhere. What is there except the 
creeds ? ...... Everyone is correct; everyone who is correct is rewarded ; 
he that is rewarded is happy, and he that is happy is pleased. 


People believe in God in many ways, 
But I believe in all that they believe.]** 


(33) Both the words Tafsir and Ta’wil have been used іп the Qur'án and by the various com- 
mentators for the interpretation of the Qur’4n. The word ta’wil occurs in the Qur'àn 
seventeen times while tafsir occurs only once. (‘Abd al-Bàgi а/- Мијат al-Mufahras, 
рр. 97, 519) The commentators are not unanimous however on the difference between 
the two words The Sunnites generally regard tafsir as the ordinary recitation while 
reserving za wzlfor the real meaning. The Twelve Shi‘ite jurists also consider tafsir and 
ta’ wil synonymous Ta’wil became the technical term for the material interpretation of 
the Qur'àn relating to 1ts contents whereas ta/sir was applied rather to the external 
philological exegesis Several less orthodox schools such as the Sufis, the Ikhwàn al-Safa, 
the Isma‘ilites and the Mu'tazilites saw 10 ta’wi/ a means by which the text of the Qur'án 
can be brought into agreement with their own tenets — (Ta'wi] SEI, 1961, pp. 558f.); 
cf. Suyüti, ligan, Vol. TI, p. 173). 

(34) The Qur'àn, 2.115. 


(35) Ibn ‘Arabi Fusus al-Hikam, ed., ‘Abd al-Razzáq al-Qashani, (Cairo al-Matba'at al- 
Maymaniyyah, 1306/1888), рр. 135f, 281. 
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Mu'tazilite Commentary : 


The Mu'tazilites interpret the Qur'àn in the light of their doctrine of 
God's justice; and anything contrary to this doctrine is explained away by 
allegorical or rhetoric manipulation of the main word in the verse. Тһе 
champion of this course is Zamakhshari, the author of al-Kashshaf. Gom- 
petent Sunnite scholars concede to him a mastery of the rhetoric and stylistic 
language of the Qur’an which he employs uncompromisingly іп his commentary, 
but they do not fail to warn the unwary scholars of the danger of his com- 
mentary which they consider unorthodox.*® An example of his commentary 
is that on the verse : 


5 р) ues dl ел Tat) tls ue I obl | aac б JS) „> ыл, 
ә d gil 


(Likewise did We make for every Messenger an enemy, evil ones among 
men and jinns, inspiring each other to deception) 37 


Since the notion of God's absolute justice does not agree with the idea of 
His creating enemies for His Messenger, whom He selected for the special 
purpose of carrying His message, Zamakhshari explains in his commentary 
that the word ja‘ala is not only used in Arabic language as “make,” but also 
as "explain," or “make known;”’ hence the above verse is rendered. 
oJ lyde OK ос е Б ЬЫ dil ol 
(God did give full information to every Messenger of whoever isan 
enemy to him.)?? 
Also in the following verse : 
è c sl u^ | ме T n: Ша- das 
(Even so, We have appointed unto every Prophet an opponent from 
among the guilty ones.)?? 
'Two other Mu'tazilite exgetists write commentaries as follows: 
eee QA ol Sle о Stel ecl ov U dis «b exl Quel o м ail J6 
Gaia GH Је Ша da зш da Gel Lb OI geyl ow BIE E slal 
JUKA glue y RE 29 „ш UE CL Jis al gl SB н з 0 
«БО Ol Se МЫ, КЛ 33 ой 
Al-Jubà' (one of the leaders of the Mu‘tazilites) said that the word 


ja'ala means tabayyun (explanation). Since God indicated that they 
are his enemies it is possible to say ‘we have made them his enemies.’ 


(36) Ibn Khaldün, The Mugaddimah, Vol, II, p. 447. 

(37) The Qur'àn, 6. 112. 

(38) Zamakhshari, al-Kashshaf ‘an Haqa’ig al-Tanzil wa 'Uyün al-Agawil, ed., W. Nassau Lees, 
et al (Calcutta: W. Nassau Lees Press, 1856), Vol. II, p. 1557. 

(39) The Qur'àn, 25. 31. 
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In a similar way, one may, in declaring that someone is a thief, say 
‘we made him a thief? as it may also be said (by a judge) in giving 
judgement, “һе considered someone just; he disproved another and 
committed him!' Al-Ka'bi (another Mu'tazilite leader) said: when 
God Almighty commanded the Prophets to hold the disbelievers as 
enemies and holding them as enemies calls for their (the disbelievers’) 
enmity for them (the Prophets).“° For this reason, it is possible to say 
as it is said in the verse. 


Shi‘tte Commentary : 


The Shi‘ite commentators employ the verses of the Qur'àn to glorify ‘Ali 
b. Abi Talib and to project most of their theological doctrine. In their com- 
mentaries the ‘Alid claim to the imamate is almost convincingly proved in 
certain verses of the Qur’an. The Shi‘ites also play down their opponents 
by applying to them the cursed passages іп the Qur'àn, a typical example is 
the verse which refers to al-shajarah al-mal‘tinah—the cursed tree.*! Тһе tree 
of Zaqqiim,* a bitter and pungent tree described as growing at the bottom 
of Hell, a type of all that is disagreeable, is applied to the Umayyads by the 
Shi'ites in their commentaries. Tabari and Ràzi also carry this report in their 
commentaries but on the authority of Shi'ite scholars *? 


On the other hand, they employ other verses to glorify 'Ali and his 
descendants. An example of this is the verse of Light which reads as follows: 


Был жь; d ghall plana o ERES ay e РУ! у mel y dl 

«sm Yas 5 02 Y AA M ia) біз ga Яу» o OS ҰС 

4l 5 old GAME co nm 9 1 Ge әуе dl GAB y» dej» jl Auk diol y 
‚бе gt з 


[God is the Light of the Heavens and the Earth Тһе parable of His 
Light is as if there were a niche and within it a lamp; the lamp 
enclosed in a glass; the glass as it were, a brilliant star, lit from a 
blessed tree, an olive, neither of the East nor of the West whose oil is 
well nigh luminous, though fire touched it not. Light upon light. God 
doth guide whom He wishes to His light. God doth set forth parables 
for men and God doth know all things] ** 


In the commentary the word mishkdt is interpreted to refer to Fátimah ; 
the word fiha misbah is applied to al-Hasan ; al-misbah ft zujájah to al-Husayn; 
al-shajarah al-mubérakah to Abraham; lã shargiyyah wa là gharbiyyah to the 


Рн 


(40) Taken from Mafatih al-Ghayb of Fakhruddin Кал, 

(41) The Qur'àn, 17. 60. 

(42) Muhammad “АН, The Holy Qur'an, p. 711, n. 2250: cf. Tabari, Jami‘ ai-Bayan, Vol. XIII, 
p. 63. 

(43) Tabari, Jami‘ al-Bayan, Vol. XV, pp. 70-74. 

(44) The Qur'àn, 24. 35 
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religion of Abraham, that is, neither Judaism nor Christianity; nérun ‘ald nar, 
to the Imáms, that is, Imam after Imam; yahd? Allah lh nürıh, that is, to the 
Imámate ; man yashá', that is, to enter into Light * 


Sunnite Commentary ' 

Some Sunnite commentators became attracted to the Shi‘ite way of 
glorifying personalities through the Tafsir. This they do probably in defence 
of their stand against the Shi'ite claims. An exampleof this can be seen in 
the commentary on the following verse 46 


дэк» last АС) qal мә cl) ЖАЛ fe МАД) ала йз al Jay Je) 
еа э Aly gll еа o эю) за eet у d gale Ul) dl ua Ai 
өз-із) Әм (Hob) жабол) © gl al (ht cul розу JYE a 
eua! | ly d ad cua dil ae ‚КЛ et; Ad #12! за) я» (#5 de 
(Ы el ыы а 


[Muhammad is the Apostle of God; and those who are with him аге 
strong against unbelievers but compassionate with one another. You 
will see them bow and prostrate themselves in prayer seeking grace 
from God and His pleasure. On their faces are their marks being the 
traces of their prostration. This is their similitude in the Torah and 
their similitude in the Gospel, like a seed (which sends forth its blade) 
that is, Abū Bakr (then makes it strong) with ‘Umar (it then becomes 
thick) with ‘Uthman (and it stands on its own stem) with ‘Ali (filling 
the sowers with wonders and delight. Asa result, it fills the unbelievers 
with rage at them. God has promised those among them who believe 
and do righteous deeds, forgiveness and a great reward].*? 


Another example is the chapter of 'Asr—chapter 103—which is reported 
to have been interpreted even by the Prophet himself as follows: 


(Load Ga) ӘЛ эе де ul dl emo Әк (ue gl OLIVE OE лая 9) 
(жей Lol is) Ос; cl (GEL Dl a) уға («ШАЛ 112) Хазіші 
. de cel 


ГА swear) by the Time that man is in a state of loss] this refers to Abii 
Jakl, the enemy of the Prophet [except those who believe] that is Abū 
Bakr (and do righteous deeds) that is, ‘Umar (and join together in the 
mutual teaching of truth) that is, ‘Uthman (and of patience) that is, 
‘Ali. 
ERR ыы. ара 
(45) Goldziher, Madhahib al-Tafsir al-Islàmi, Trans. Arabic ‘Abd al-Halim al-Najjar, (Cairo: 
Maktabat al-Khàniji, 1955) p. 327, quoting ‘Ali b. [Ibrahim al-Qummi, al-Tafsir (Tihràn : 
1311/1893), p. 456. 
(46) The Qur'an, 48. 22. 
(47) Goldziher, Madhahib, p. 332. | : 
(48) Goldziher, Madhahib, p. 332, quoting al-Muhibb al-Tabari ai-Riyad al-Nadrah fi 
Managib al-‘ Ash‘arah, (Cairo : 1327/1909), Vol. I, p. 34. 
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The “Modernist? Commentary 


The above groups, as we have seen, concentrated their efforts on intra- 
sect theological disputes. Тһе next group, which may be termed “the 
Modernist,” has taken up a different attitude to the Qur'àn commentary ; 
their main concern has been an attempt to reconcile the statements in the 
Qur'an with the requirements of modern society. This group is typically 
represented by Sayyid Ahmad Khàn (d. 1898) of India, and Shaykh 
Muhammad Abduh (d. 1905) of Egypt. | 


Sayyid Ahmad Khan in his work, Principles of Tafsir,? made efforts to 
discover paths of reconciliation between the Qur'ànic meanings and the 
science of the new age. The bulk of the żafsīr deals with interpretation of 
everything which, according to him, appears to involve supernatural 
phenomena like the fatherless birth of Jesus Christ, and tries to explain these 
in terms of natural causation ; hence he was branded a Nechari by his critics.5? 


Muhammad ‘Abduh, in his Tafsiv, provides an interpretation in a spiritual 
sense suitable to civilization by which it would be proved that the Qur'àn is 
for every age the source of religious as well as social well-being,—‘ald fariqah 
rühi yyah “иттатаууаһ wa al-sa‘ddah al-diniyyah wa al-madaniyyah.*! According 
to 'Abduh, a majority of the previous commentators are chiefly occupied 
with discussions on technical terms or with theological disputes or mystical 
interpretations or matters in regard to which the various sects differ. Не, 
however, considered that some of the traditional interpretations are necessary, 
for nothing will take precedence over a genuine tradition that is traced to the 
Prophet; but, he insisted, as did Ahmad Khàn, that the legends and the 
narratives should be regarded as forgeries and therefore discarded.5? Another 
modern commentator of the school of Shaykh Abduh is Shaykh Tantàwi 
Jawhari who makes extensive use of modern science such as astronomy, 
botany and zoology in connection with what he calls the interpretation of 
the verses of the Qur’an.*? 

The modernists, in their attempt to reconcile the Qur’anic statements 
with the modern needs and to bridge the gap between the sectarian entities 
of the Muslim community, came to be branded the “Modern Mu ‘tazilites.”’ 
It is true that they lean towards allegorical and metaphorical interpretations. 
Rashid Rida, the editor of al-Mandr, in answer to a question, says іп part: 
“This does not deny to any one the right to interpret certain passages of the 
Qur'àn in an allegorical manner, such as the story of Adam."*5* 


(49) D Rahbar, “Ahmad Khan's Principles of Exegesis,” Muslim World, 46 (1956) рр. 104- 
112, 324-335. 

(50) Rahbar, “Ahmad Khàn's Exegesis,” рр. 105, 332. 

(51) C.C. Adams, Islam and Modernism in Egypt, (London . O.U.P., 1933), p. 111, quoting 
al-Manár, УІ, 198; VIII, 899. 

(52) Ibid., p. 200 quoting al-Mandar, XXVIII, 650. 

(53) Ibid. 

(54) Adams, Modernism in Egypt, р. 187, quoting al-Manar, XXVIII, 581. 


THE AISLED HALL AND THE DOME CHAMBER— 
THEIR USE IN ISLAMIC CULTURE 


Lois Lamy’ al-Fárügi 


S Muslims move out to new areas of the world, where they are pioneers 

of a sort in non-Islamic territory, they find themselves constantly called 
upon to react to alien art forms and architectural styles. "This situation is 
especially apparent here in the United States and Canada where all Muslims 
are either immigrants from foreign countries or Americans recently converted 
to Islam who are still struggling to identify themselves with their newly won 
religion and culture. Тһе need for the formation of a contemporary Islamic 
aesthetic consciousness among these people is not merely a matter concerned 
with the innocuous pleasures of a week-end trip to the museum It is a matter 
which penetrates the contemporary life of the Muslim on a much more 
important level and in crucial ways that will help determine if we are to live 
a life here in North America which is truly Islamic. It involves what we 
consider to be beautiful; it involves the sort of objects with which we 
surround ourselves; it involves our appreciation or our lack of understanding 
of the Islamic art heritage. It also involves the way in which we build those 
new structures which are demanded by the transplanted and emerging Muslim 
communities of this continent. Ifone argues that a non-Islamically conceived 
garment or plate or wall hanging owned by a Muslim can be changed or 
replaced without major economic or emotional loss, it cannot be argued that 
a mosque or a Muslim community centre is as easily dispensable or alterable. 
These are permanent or at least semi-permanent structures. То erect them 
haphazardly without consideration for their being aesthetically representative 
of Islamic beliefs would present a lasting irrelevancy, or worse, a contradic- 
tion in our lives as well as in that of future generations of Muslims It is a 
crucial issue therefore that we become aware of the true nature of Islamic 
art, that we become knowledgeable and discriminating patrons and contri- 
butors to a twentieth century aesthetic restatement of the Islamic world view. 


Perhaps many of us are not consciously aware of the fact that the art of 
any culture, of any people, is an expression by visual, musical, architectural 
or literary means of the world view of that culture and people In the seventh 
century, al-Qur'àn al-Karim was sent by Allah to man through the Prophet 
Muhammad to recrystallize in a final vésalah (apostleship) His message of 
tawhid. It is this message which the Qur'àn itself presented in both ап 
intellectual and an artistic literary forms. And it is this message which has 
moulded the thinking and the creations of the Islamic world from that time 
onward. 
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It is this message of fawhid, of the oneness and utter transcendence of 
Allah, that has determined not only the work of those Muslims who were 
involved in economic, social, and political issues. It is also the message which 
determined how those same people recreated themselves, what was for them 
the beautiful, and what sort of art products they created in the various fields 
of artistic endeavour. 


This message of tawhid caused the Muslims of every period of Islamic 
history and of every region around the globe—from Spain and Morocco in 
the West to-Indonesia and the Philippines in the East—to reject the artistic 
principles of their predecessors. Though these Muslims welcomed certain 
techniques and motifs known to the Byzantines, the ancient Greeks, the 
Romans, the Hindus and the Buddhists, they demanded of themselves a new 
combination of those features and the creation of a new art. This new art 
had to adequately express their particular variety of monotheism in which no 
confusion between the Divine and the non-Divine, between God and Nature, 
between the Creator and the Created was possible. This God-oriented rather 
than man-oriented religion could not express itself in the glorification of the 
human form as the Greeks had done. Nor could it aesthetically represent 
its beliefs with naturalistic figures from the plant or animal world. Allah 
had His effect on all of His creation, but He could not be represented as 
being in Nature as the Hindu believed Tawhid was a message, therefore, that 
needed its own art vocabulary and its own art grammar. Тһе early Muslims 
Produced that vocabulary and grammar, and successive generations of 
Muslims throughout the Islamic world have continued to make important 
contributions to the aesthetic restatement of the message of tawhtd,! 


Our first task in this article will be to briefly summarize the characteristics 
of that new art created by the Muslims. Secondly, we shall examine the 
ways in which two forms of mosque architecture fulfilled the demands of this 
Islamic art. By such an investigation of architectural forms found suitable 
by former generations of Muslims, we may be able to chart paths for ourselves 
and our contemporary fellow Muslims in the creation of new truly Islamic 
works of art. 


A New Art Form: The Arabesque оу Al-Tawrig 


Although the Muslims of the seventh century learned much from the 
Mediterranean and Asian cultures into which they penetrated, we can never 
agree with some Western authorities who have claimed that the Muslim 
Arabs of the seventh century had nothing to contribute to the development of 
Islamic art.? On the contrary, from those first Muslims—or, more precisely, 


(1) Lois Lamyà' al-Fárüqi, Aesthetic Experience and the Islamic Arts. Delhi: Islam and the 
Modern Age Society ; 1n Press, 1975. 


(2) K.A.C. Creswell, the famous historian of Islamic architecture, writes: "Now the men who 
formed these armies [the first Arab armies of Islam] were mainly Bedawin, but even those 
who came from permanent settlements, such as Mekka and Madina, knew nothing of art 
or architecture," ( K.A.C. Creswell, 4 Short Account of Early Muslim Architecture, 
Harmondshire, England : Penguin Books, 1958, p. 6). Oleg Grabar has told us that from 
its Arabian past, "..... the new Muslim art could draw almost nothing" (Oleg Grabar, 
“Islamic Art and Byzantium,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 18 (1964), p. 79. 
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from the Qur’an which they carried to all the lands they penetrated—the 
new art obtained its spirit, its principles, its method, its purpose, as well as 
the means for achieving that purpose. Islamic art took motifs and materials 
and technical ideas from whatever sources they were available, but its creators 
clothed these elements in special garments and moulded them to conform with 
the unique categories of consciousness and the underlying spirit of Islam 3 
These garments, these categories of consciousness, and this underlying 
Islamic spirit were already available to the Islamic soul at its inception, in 
the Qur’an. 

The early Muslims, inspired by the Qur'an and its message and examp le 
of tawhid, were responsible for a new art creation—the arabesque or tawrig 
This word is often understood to designate any elaborate design of plant, 
geometric and/or calligraphic motifs. Few art historians go beyond such defini- 
tions Actually, though abstract motifs are mandatory in religiously significant 
art products and much preferred in all Islamic art, the arabesque can 
include a great variety of contentual materials if properly treated It is rather 
the way in which these motifs and materials are altered and the way in which 
they are put together that determines their arabesque quality and their 
suitability for expressing fawhid. The characterization of the arabesque is 
therefore primarily a matter of form or structure. 


The aim of the arabesque 15 to give aesthetic expression to the idea of 
the utter transcendence of Allah, of the completely not-like-Nature quality of 
the Divine realm. In addition to negating Nature by making use primarily 
of such abstract motifs as calligraphy and geometric figures, the Muslims 
developed three other Nature-denying techniques for the aesthetic expression 
of their beliefs. One of these involved elaborate ways of stylizeng Nature's 
figures when they were used. А second denaturalizing technique has been 
called the camouflage of forms * "The third is designated as the disguise or 
transfiguration of Nature's materials. Stylization includes any of those devices 
of repetition, symmetry, and patterning which give an object from Nature an 
appearance of lifeless unreality. Camouflage offorms involves any rendering 
which tends to hide the constituent elements or components of the article 
created Transfiguration of materials includes any means for aesthetically 
denying the basic properties of a material, e.g, the hardness of marble, the 
heaviness of stone, the unmalleability of bricks. Combined with the proclivity 
for abstraction these devices in Islamic art negated Nature as artistic repre- 
sentative of the Divine realm. The Muslim instead sought to give an 
aesthetic impression of that realm through the creation of designs which 
continue in a seemingly endless manner. These “infinite patterns,"5 these 
arabesques or examples of /awriq—are found in every possible medium of 





(3) The Muslim rejected anything "not reconcilable with Moslem beliefs, but anything that 
could be so reconciled they welcomed as their own and added to it the inspiration of their 
owe genius" (Paul Sebag, The Great Mosque of Kairouan, tr Richard Howard, London 
and New York: Collier-Macmillan, The Macmillan Co., 1965, p. 62). 


(4) Richard, Ettinghausen "The Character of Islamic Art," The Arab Heritage, ed. Nabih 
Amin Faris, New York: Russell and Russell, Inc., 1963, pp. 251-267. 


(5) Ernst Grube, The World of Islam, New York : McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1966. 
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aesthetic endeavour: 1n ceramics and metal products, іп textiles and rugs, in 
paintings and calligraphy, in music and architecture. 


In whatever the medium of art, arabesques can be separated into two 
types: the conjunct and the disjunct or, borrowing equivalent words from 
the Arabic, the muttasıl (from wasala, “to connect") and the munfasil (from 
fasala, “то divide in sections") А conjunct or muttasıl arabesque resembles а 
continuum The abstract or denaturalized motifs used are not combined like 
the parts of a living organism or in a manner resembling their organization 
in Nature. Instead, they occur in an unlimited, never-ending succession 
which expresses artistically those religious and philosophical ideas which are 
implanted in the typical artist who grows under the influence of Islamic 
culture. It is conjunct because of the cohesiveness of the various elements 
or motifs of which it 15 made up It goes steadily, relentlessly onward, leaf 
after leafon a seemingly endless vine, room after room of a palace or 
madrasah (school) complex, line after line of a poem. One gets the 
impression that even if the artist’s or architect’s or poet’s inspiration fails, 
the vine portrayal, the building, the poem could ideally continue for ever. 
By making only part of the pattern visible, by cutting his arabesque 
before its completion, the artist further emphasizes this impression of the 
infinity of the Divine realm Не thus provides to the perceptive viewer a 
microcosmic intuition of the macrocosm found and fully known only in the 
Transcendent 


The second kind of arabesque, the disjunct or munfasil, is equally suitable 
for expression of Islamic religio-philosophical views. It comprises a com- 
bination of motifs in such a manner as to present a series of self-contained 
units, each complete in itself. At the same time, it is loosely interwoven with 
those other units around it in such a way as to produce a larger pattern of 
which each small unit is but a single element. This type of arabesque can be 
seen in the well-defined units of a garden or geometric rug, in the diverse, 
bordered panels of stucco or tile decoration on a single facade, in the room- 
groupings around a series of open courts which are typical of Islamically 
influenced architectural design, or in the self-sufficient episodes of Hariri’s 
Magamat (“Assemblies”), Firdawsi's Shah-Namah (“Book of Kings") or 
Rümi's Mathnawi. With their countless visual, aural and thought centres—any 
of which may provide starting or ending point for the spectator —arabesques 
thereby give an aesthetic expression to that infiniteness, that limitlessness, 
which characterizes the Islamic notion of transcendence. 


Some arabesques, rather than being simply conjunct or disjunct, are a 
combination of these two forms. This occurs when the artist, be he a poet or a 
painter, а sculptor or a writer, an architect or a musician, uses the well-defined 
series of units to produce his overall arabesque pattern; and yet within some 
or all of those autonomous units he employs a continuum type of arabesque. 
For example, a facade may be made up of a disjunct series of autonomous 
bordered panels, each of which contains a unique internal continuum, i.e., а 
conjunct arabesque of stylized leaves and flowers, geometric figures or 
decorative writings. Even a work of art which can be considered figural, 
such as a miniature painting, might disclose a multitude of disjunct units or 
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centres which draw the eye's attention with kinaesthetic insistence from place 
to place, at the same time as it reveals smaller conjunct arabesques within 
those units Various rooms or groupings of figures may provide the disjunct 
arabesque units or centres for attention in the overall arrangement of the 
painting. Arugon the floor, a decorative wall screen, a patterned ceremonial 
tent within any of those units may be the locus of the intricate movements 
of a continuum arabesque 


The arabesques that cover Islamically inspired architectural monuments 
and movable objects, whether of the conjunct or disjunct variety, avoid any 
impression of a single, overwhelming climax and a definite conclusion follow- 
ing it. Instead of the single focal point, arabesques present a series of 
mini-climaxes, as the end of each unit is reached and a new pattern begins. 
In addition, the infinite pattern expressive of tawhid seems to have no 
beginning and no end. Designs are terminated at the extremity of an object 
or decorative area before completion of the pattern. They seem to hint of 
further continuity beyond the borders or in the imagination of the viewer. 
Even the final phrase of a musical performance of tagdsim or of chanting of 
the holy Qur’an gives the listener the impression that another phrase, or 
another yah, could be added if the instrumentalist ог 44% desired. An 
arabesque, whether visual, aura] or literary, is open-ended, ever possible of 
expansion, just, as the 5/27 or attributes of Allah can be one, ог one 
thousand and one. No list is complete; no description can ever hope to be 
exhaustive of the attributes of Allah 


The Conjunct and Disjunct Arabesque in Architecture 


It is possible to give evidence of the use of conjunct and disjunct 
arabesque forms in domestic and civic as well as in religious Muslim archi- 
tecture. Here, however, we shall limit our attention to but one of the 
Muslim’s architectural needs—that of a place for congregational prayer. We 
shall be concerned with the jamz‘ or the masjid. The former term (from јата, 
“чо collect") is used for the mosque where large numbers of people gather 
for prayer. Masjid (from sajada, “to prostrate oneself”) designates a small 
mosque which serves the much reduced needs of a small community or of a 
single quarter of a city. From the seventh century to the 1970’s Muslims 
have shown repeated interest in two architectural solutions to the problem 
of providing space for communal prayer These are the aisled hall and the 
chamber roofed with a dome or gubbak. It is possible to find other plans for 
mosque construction, but these two structures have earned the right to be 
considered the most widely used forms for prayer hall construction. 


The Aisled Hall 


Let us first consider that type of mosque known as the aisled hall and 
see how it conforms to the requirements of conjunct or disjunct, of muttasil 
or munfasil, arabesque form. The mosque of the Prophet at Medina is an 
example of this type of structure which was developed to answer the needs 
of the Muslim peoples. The first mosque of the Prophet and his companions, 
which adjoined the Prophet’s home, included an enclosed open court. A 
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portion of the court area was sheltered by a roof of palm branches smeared 
with wet clay and supported by palm tree trunks. Gradually the supports were 
increased and the covered area or hall with its support-delineated aisles grew 
to accommodate the ever-increasing numbers of worshippers. Successive 
caliphs rebuilt, enlarged and embellished this original structure up to the 
present day.$ As Islam moved to other areas of the ancient world, this basic 
plan was carried with it and new mosques in other cities of the Near 
East (e.g., Küfah, Basrah, Ѕатагга), in North Africa (e.g., the Grand 
Mosques of Qayrawàán, Tlemcen, and the Mosque of Hassan at Rabat), in 
India (Adinah Mosque at Pandua, Bengal),' and in Iran (Jami‘ Mosque of 
Isfahan), were built on this Medinan aisled hall plan. 


In most areas the aisled hall reigned supreme as a mosque plan during 
the early centuries It was only later that different solutions to the problem 
of providing shelter for the prayer service brought out substantially different 
expressions. Sometimes the aisled hall was made with columns to support 
the roof overhead. At other times, as in the ninth century mosque of Ibn 
Tülün (Cairo), piers provided the support for the sanctuary covering. 
Whichever type was used, the supports were surmounted by a series of inter- 
mediary arch ways or arcades which stood between the column or pier base 
and the roof overhead. These arcades were built either parallel to (e.g., 
the Mosque of Ibn Tülün) or perpendicular to (e.g., the Mosque of Cordova) 
the giblah wall. In both these plans, the aesthetic effect is the same. 
The eye of the viewer standing inside the aisled hall is carried along the 
succession of arches in a seemingly endless repetition. These arcades give an 
aesthetic impression of proceeding repetitively in all directions like the 
elements of a continuum or muttasıl arabesque. Ав far as the eye can see іп 
any direction, the rhythmic series of arches continues its architectural sub- 
stantiation of conjunct arabesque form, (Illustration 1) Even when one looks 
across these arcades in a transverse or a diagonal manner, they give an 
aesthetic impression of infinite patterns of arch units, each arched opening 
receding in size for as far as the eye can see In other mosques the arcades 
run both perpendicularly and parallel to the qiblah wall. This tends to 
segment the rectangular prayer sanctuary into a series of square or nearly 
square compartments, i.e., into three-dimensional items within the conjunct 
architectural arabesque. 


The aisled hall fulfils other demands of arabesque art. Besides its end- 
less aisles and bays, its repetitive columns or piers and arches, which move 
the viewer’s imagination to right, to left, in front or diagonally, this plan 
ensures that no focal point in the prayer hall demands climactic attention. 
In contrast to the typical Christian Church where all architectural elements 
draw the worshipper's attention to the altar where the all important sacrament 
of the mass is performed, the successful aisled hall plan draws the worshipper’s 


(6) The most recent rebuilding of the Mosque of Medina was done from 1368/1948 to 1375/ 
1955 during the reigns of two successive Sa'üdi kings. 


(7) See Баш, Muslim Architecture іп Bengal, Dacca: Asiatic Society of Pakistan, 1961, 
pp. 55-71, for an accurate description of this aisled hall mosque of Bengal. 
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attention in all directions with equal force. No specific number of aisles is 
essential; one more or one less is never aesthetically damaging to the structure 
as a whole It is for this reason that many mosques have undergone repeated 
additions following the growth of the local congregation, without aesthetic 
loss to the architectural whole, (e.g , the Mosque of Cordova and the Jami‘ 
Mosque of Isfahan). 


Even the 722/720 on the Ф ай wall is usually discovered only after deep 
penetration of the aisled prayer hall Though it 1s enhanced by the most 
rich and intricate arabesque decorations found in the prayer chamber, the 
mihrãb is not architecturally emphasized at the expense of the other com- 
ponents of the building. It is only one more part in a series of decorative 
and structural elements architecturally expressing transcendence Many 
mosques, (e.g., the Grand Mosque of Damascus and many of the mosques of 
India) have multiple miráb niches in the qiblah wall and thereby re-emphasize 
the multi-climax, arabesque quality of these structures 


The Dome Chamber 


Next let us consider how the dome structure conforms architecturally to 
the characteristics of arabesque art, the art expressive of tawhīd. The dome 
or qubbah is an old idea which was prevalent long before the seventh century 
in the architectural creations of the ancient Romans, as well as of the 
indigenous peoples of the areas at the eastern end of the Mediterranean It 
is thought ќо һауе been independently developed іп many parts of the ancient 
world. Its names in these various aréas—Arabia ( qubbah), Rome, (domus), 
Italy, (¢egurtum), India, (vihara), and Syria (Kalube), etc., originally designated 
any important sbelter or building. It was not until the seventeenth century 
that the English word ‘dome’ from the Latin domus lost its original meaning 
and took on the specialized meaning it has today. Тһе words for this 
structural element in other languages were also late in acquiring their present 
connotation * Whatever its origin, the domed chamber was well known to 
the Near Eastern Semitic peoples in the seventh century They knew it asa 
roofing for peasant houses of clay as well as for structures of religious and 
political importance. Among the Romans and Byzantine Christians it had 
become a favourite plan for sepulchral structures It was used over bases of 
circular, polygonal, square, cruciform,’ and even rectangular buildings.'? In 
view of the success of the dome in pre-Jslamic architecture, it is interesting 
to see how the Muslims were able to employ this architectural element of 
non-Islamic origin and so adapt its use as to make it achieve importance as 
a means for the aesthetic expression of tawhid 





(8) Baldwin Earl Smith, The Dome А Study in the History of Ideas, Princeton, N.J. 
Princeton University Press, first pub 1950 (1971). 

(9) Cruciform plans include not only those іп which the crossing of two arms is covered by a 
dome (Figure 1); it also mvolves those plans designated as "inscribed" cruciform 
(Figure 2); four-lobed or “quatre-foil” cruciform ( Figure 3); and tri-lobe ог trefoil 
cruciform (Figure 4). 

(10) Rectangular plans are those which make use of a dome to accentuate a doorway chamber 
or another important portion of the building. 
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We know that the early mosques, whether still extant or only known 
through literary works, made prominent use of the aisled hall form of 
architectural arabesque. Despite this fact, the earliest existing monument of 
Islamic architecture 1s indeed а domed structure—the Qubbah al-Sakhrah in 
Jerusalem This magnificently domed building was built under the orders 
of ‘Abd al-Malik in the late seventh century over the sacred rock where, 
tradition tells us, Ibrahim attempted the sacrifice of his son, and from which 
the Mi‘raj or Night Journey of Muhammad was made But this monument 
is neither а уйт“ nor a masjid, despite its religious significance. It has been 
often confused with another nearby building no longer extant, the Mosque 
of Umar"! Its double-aisled octagonal plan seems to have had relatively 
little influence on early mosque architecture, whether in that part of the world 
or in other Muslim areas around the globe.? It was primarily in the emphasis 
of central aisles of aisled halls (e g , in the Grand Mosque of Damascus and 
the Al-Aqsa Mosque), of their entrances (e g , the Mosque of QayrawAn), or 
of their mhrabs (e g , the Mosques of Cordova, Ibn Tülün, al-Hakim) that 
the dome was used in early mosque structures. In addition, it was popular 
for the sepulchral monuments so important in the architecture of the eastern 
Islamic world But that form of architecture stands beyond the scope of this 
paper. It was in fact in later Anatolian and Indian mosques that the dome 
took on special significance for Islamic architecture. In these two regions 
where the Medinan plan of the aisled hall adjoined to an arcaded courtyard 
had some early significance, the dome chamber played an important and even 
dominant role in later mosque construction 


In those areas where the dome chamber was popular as a mosque form, 
we find a variety of plans which include it One is the simple square structure 
roofed by a single dome This type is frequently found in Anatolia and is 
also designated by one writer as “the typical Mughal mosque of the late 
17th century А D." Such mosque building units were used either alone or 
in combination with a portico, or entrance veranda Тһе portico was often 
an area made up of multiple bays, each covered by its own dome. Other 
side rooms with domed or flat roofs were often added to the central domed 
chamber. Another plan used frequently included two or more of these single 
unit domed chambers aligned on an axis with (see Figure 5), or transversely 
to (see Figure 6) the main entrance. Тһе latter, with large central апа 
smaller side domes, is a prototype for prayer halls in the Indian subcontinent 
(e.g., Badshahi Mosque, Lahore, and the Jami‘ Mosque of Delhi). (Шивіга- 
tion 2). 

In contrast to the Anatolian example, the courtyard enclosed with 720045 
or covered aisles remained an important and consistent feature of many 741% 


(11) S Martin Briggs Muhammadan Architecture in Egypt and Palestine, Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1924 
(12) A contemporary exception to this fact 1s the mosque in the Kuwait University City 
complex. According to the architect (Jawad Abi al-Huda al-Párügi), the domed 
octagonal plan of that structure 1s inspired by the Qubbah al-Sakhrah. 
(13) Dani, op. cit., p. 195. (Dàni's nomenclature ıs only in the context of the Bengal 
mosque of that type— Editor). 
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mosques in the subcontinent. Only in Bengal, where the rain and dampness 
discouraged its use, was the open court neglected.'^ Тһе rectangular hall 
on the qtblah side of the court, however, changed its form from the Medinan 
aisled hall muttasıl plan in favour of the domed munfasil arabesque plan just 
described. Percy Brown has presented this symmetrical arrangement of three 
domed chambers faced by a large and impressive facade which gives entrance 
from the arcaded courtyard, as the typical plan for Indian mosque archi- 
tecture.^ The largest of the three chambers in these mosque sanctuaries of 
the subcontinent houses the mthrab and also has the highest and largest of the 
three domes. Such a prayer hall is an architectural embodiment of the 
disjunct or munfasil arabesque While there is a feeling of conjunct arabesque 
movement from arch to arch, or bay to bay, around the arcaded court enclosures 
of these mosques, the hall on the giblah side is divided into three distinct 
internal units, each one a separate entity, complete in itself, yet part ofa larger 
disjunct and symmetrical grouping. Each one of the three chambers is a 
satisfying unit for the worshipper inside, neither demanding nor anticipating 
itscompanions This plan was repeated again and again in the subcontinent 
admittedly with variation, but nevertheless with unmistakeable consistency 
and identity. (Illustration 2) 


In these structures the dome chamber was treated by Muslim builders 
as an embryonic unit which could be used in an endless variety of combina- 
tions. Each domed unit gives the viewer the aesthetic impression of a 
contained compartment, that separate entity we recognize in any munfasil 
arabesque Each unit carries its own decorative scheme and is separated 
from its fellow dome chambers, or the flat and vaulted areas of the mosque's 
accompanying rooms, by pillars, piers, archways or walls. Interior space 
is thereby divided into a number of self-contained areas which often have 
little relationship aesthetically to each other (e.g., the Mosque of Sultan 
Bayazid П in Edirne 889-93/1484-88). 


Another quite different use of the dome which also results in a disjunct 
architectural plan can be found in a mosque like the Ulu Jami‘ of Bursa, 
Turkey, the Sath-Gumbad Mosque at Bagerhat, Bengal, and the Khirki and 
Kalan Mosques of Delhi." In these large rectangular buildings, we find 
the covered area divided by piers and arches into many equalor nearly equal 
square units. The separate existence of each of these units is emphasized by 
their being roofed by a series of domes, one for each square unit. Іп the case 
of the Ulu Jami‘ Mosque at Bursa there are twenty units, each roofed by а 
dome of equal diameter (Illustration 3). In the Sath-Gumbad or "Sixty 





(14) Dani, op. cit., 

(15) Percy Brown, Indian Architecture ( The Islamic Period ), Bombay’ D.B. Taraporevala 
Sons and Со, Private Ltd., 1942. Hlustration 1. 

(16) Aptullah Kuran, The Mosque in Early Ottoman Architecture, Chicago; The University 
of Chicago Press, 1968. 

(17) The ground plan of Khirki Mosque of Delhi is, it may be pointed out, entirely different 
and quite unusual, The Kalan Mosque of Delhi, also belongs to the "Madinan Aisled 
Hall plan"— Editor. 
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Domes” Mosque of Bengal, the number rises considerably. Тһе сепігегом 
between the main entrance door and mt/ráb are in both mosques treated singu- 
larly. At Bursa this row of domes is the highest. In the case of the Sath-Gumbad 

` Mosque, each unit is covered with a four-sided Bengali-type roofing instead 
of by a dome At Bursa the two rows on either side of the centre row diminish 
slightly in height in two stages. Опе of the domes on the centre axis of the 
Ulu Jàmi' has an opening or oculus at the top which was originally unglazed. 
This unit is lower by two steps than the other units and is centred by a 
fountain and pool. Such a plan with flat or tunnel vaulted roof could be 
classified as an aisled hall or conjunct (mutíasi] architectural arabesque. 
Here in the Ulu Jami‘ of Bursa and the Sath-Gumbad of Bengal, however, 
the viewer standing amidst the rows of piers and arches is impressed by the 
realization that the interior space is here divided into disjunct units rather 
than organized to provide the continuity of the aisled hall. Іп comprehend- 
ing his surroundings, the spectator sees first the domed unit 1n which he stands 
Then he moves visually to the one next to it, where another domed compart- 
ment of the same diameter, if not the same height and decoration, awaits. 
Another and another disjunct unit follows in repetitive succession. 


The disjunct quality of such a mosque plan, one in which domes crown 
each rectangular segment of the repetitive bays, was often emphasized by 
including units with evidence varying floor levels, varying heights of domes, 
varying decorative programmes, and varying dome transitions This last 
feature applies to the way in which the square or rectangular unit in the floor 
plan is altered at its upper extremity in order to provide support for the 
curved base of the dome. Sometimes this area of transition involves the use of a 
quarter vault niche spanning each of the four upper corners of the walls This 
device, known as a squinch (Figure 7), converts the four-sided room into an eight- 
sided base for the dome and eliminates those wide spans atthe corners which 
provide no support for the upper structure. If additional squinches bridge the 
resultant eight corners, a sixteen-sided polygonal wall area is achieved which 
provides even firmer support for the circular member resting on it. А second 
means of transition from rectilinear wall to curvilinear dome base, which is 
found widely used in Islamic buildings, is that known as the pendentive. 
This structural device is а vault-like triangular face, ie, a curved three- 
cornered wall area, joining a wide section at the base of the dome to a much 
narrower but centred point of stress on a column, pier or solid wall below it 
(Figure8). The third important type of transition from four-sided room to 
domed roof found in Islamic mosque construction isa creation of the Anatolian 
builders. This innovation of Muslim architects is sometimes referred to as a 
"structural belt." Others use the expression "Turkish triangles "'? It is 
composed of broken triangular planes encircling the dome chamber at the 
transition area (Figure 9). These belts, which are found in mosques as early 
as the twelfth century, (e.g., the Mosque of ‘Ala’ al-Din in Konya and the 


(18) Бал, op. cit., p. 144, maintams that the number of domes in this structure reaches 77. 
He seems however to have included other types of unit roofing, (e.g., the Chauchala 
four-sided roof) in his enumeration, 


(19) Kuran, op. cit., p. 31ff. 
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Masjid of the Tas Madrasah in Akschir, 1250), distribute the weight of the 
dome evenly along the top of the walls. Some mosques use but one of these 
transition devices; some two others combine all three types in different domed 
chambers of the structure. 


As the centuries passed and Muslim builders became more skilled in dome 
construction, an increase in the size of the domes, whether used in single or 
multi-unit combinations, can be noticed The disjunct arabesque plans of 
the early domed mosques gradually evolved into new forms of arabesque 
architecture expressing tawhtd Whereas in many parts of the Muslim world 
the disjunct quality of the domed structure was retained even with the 
increased technical skill of the builders and the increased size of the domes 
themselves, a new development was taking place in Anatolia. The objective 
of this development seems to have been to create the largest single uninterrupted 
space within the hall possible ? This served not only the physical need 
of accommodating larger congregations of Muslims; it also satisfied the 
emotional need for grand and imposing monuments for the world power that 
the Ottoman caliphate had become Неге, however, our chief concern is for 
understanding the fulfilment of an Islamic aesthetic demand; so questions of 
physical need and impressions of grandeur are beside the point. We want 
instead to try to understand the relation of this new type of mosque archi- 
tecture to tawhid. 

As we have mentioned earlier, arabesque art seeks to negate the structural 
elements of any structure and even to disguise their function іп its attempts 
to avoid naturalism. A corollary characteristic of any artistic expression of 
tawhid is that it tends to aesthetically deny the basic properties of those 
materials from which it is made. It is in such Islamic aesthetic demands 
that we can find reason for the particular development which dome structure 
architecture took in Anatola Тһе famous Turkish architect Sinan and his 
contemporaries must have felt an instinctive desire to denv the natural 
boundaries of enclosed space, to release the enclosed area of the sanctuary іп 
a series of curvilinear and rectilinear spatial additions In pursuit of this 
non-nature, non-naturalism goal, the size and height of the main dome 
increased One, two, three or even four half domes became widely used 
to open up the sides of the central domed area Additional exedrae or 
semicircular extensions at the corners between these half domes further 
enlarged the enclosed area of this mattasi spatial arabesque. Тһе number of 
windows was increased to break the solidity of the vaulted areas as well as 
the flat wallsurfaces. This addition of apertures brought increased light to 
the room. At the same time it drew the viewer's imagination even beyond 
those walls just as surely as the crenellations topping a facade catapulted 
him beyond the confines of the building and denied its earthly bounds Тһе 
aesthetic effect of lightness and the bubbling explosion of inner space disguised 
the solidity and strength of the massive stone structure and transfigured its 
earthly, naturalistic qualities. Heavy piers which actually carried the weight 
of the domes were pushed back to open up the area and to give the impression 


(20) Kemal, Suut Yetkin, “The Evolution of Architectural Form in Turkish Mosques (1300- 
1700),” Studia Islamica, 11, pp. 73-91. 
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of their welding with the walls. This helped to aesthetically camouflage the 
weight of the massive domes and the points of stress and support. Тһе central 
dome and half domes surrounding it seemed to float effortlessly over the 
prayer hall іп an ever-expanding expression of the muttasil arabesque. 
(Illustration 1). The heavy columns which had emphatically divided the long 
and high central chamber from its side aisles in the Hagia Sophia (a domed 
edifice created by Byzantine builders for thesixth century Emperor Justinian 
and often cited as point of departure for Anatolian Muslim builders) were now 
lightened. The space between the supports was increased and the side chambers 
or aisles opened up to create fürther elements of the conjunct architectural 
arabesque plan The components of the building по longer presented 
enclosed, distinctly separate units Тһе worshipper found himself instead in 
confrontation with a continuing succession of spatial elements opening up in 
front of him as the dome, the half domes, the exedrae, the windows and the 
side chambers moved his vision ever upward and outward in all directions. 

Seen 1n this perspective, the late Ottoman domed mosque is not a lesser 
or a greater work of Islamic art than the earlier, multi-unit domed mosques. 
Many western art historians have given it a superior rating because it seems 
to fulfil the western aesthetic demand for creation of a single unity in any 
artistic product They misunderstand the Islamic demand for disjunct, 
unit-by-unit arabesque structure for primitiveness and lack of skill. Even 
many Muslims who have a weak Islamic aesthetic consciousness fall into this 
mistake Оп the contrary, the munfagil architectural plans that аге found 
in many dome structures are equally as satisfying expressions of Islam and 
lawhid as these muttasil forms. Just as surface arabesque patterns can be 
found in both conjunct and disjunct forms, Islamic mosque architecture 
presents the two types of arabesque structure. The mosque which the 
western aesthetician sees as successfully embodying a unified plan is not 
therefore the result of the same goal that motivates the European architect. 
Sinan and other geniuses of Islamic architecture were conceiving plans for 
three dimensional arabesques which would utilize the dome chamber in a new, 
validly Islamic way. Their objective was to incorporate this architectural 
component, which had formerly been used for munfasil architectural designs, 
іп а new expression of the muttasıl arabesque. 

Though Percy Brown laments the unsuccessful attempts “to form a 
unified architectural composition in Indian mosques,”?! anyone who under- 
stands the demands of arabesque formal structure will have little regard for 
his concern. The objective of the Muslim builder is not, as in some other 
cultures, to create the impression of a unified composition to which no part 
can be added or subtracted without destroying the whole. Islamic structures 
instead have as objective the creation of infinite patterns, whether of con- 
junct or disjunct quality, which are expressive of tawhid. Such an idea cannot 
be expressed by an art product which moves the viewer’s imagination to a 
single point of climax and then closes the work. It needs instead the 
interlocking and endlessly repeating conjunct or disjunct patterns which are 
found in every example of Islamic art. ia e 


(21) Percy Brown, Indian Architecture (The Islamic Period), Bombay: D.B. Taraporevala 
Sons and Co., Private Ltd., 1942. 
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CONCLUSION 


A presentation such as this one which attempts to explain the aesthetic 
theory embodied in a certain category of Islamic art production involves 
both aesthetic consciousness and conscience. It is meant, first of all, to help its 
readers understand and appreciate the Islamic art heritage, to make them 
conscious of its objectives and worth. Because of political reverses suffered 
by Muslim countries 1n recent centuries, even some Muslims are all too 
anxious to throw away that heritage in attempts at revival and renaissance. 
No doubt we need revival and renaissance, but just as the advantages of 
cleaning the child are vitiated by “throwing out the baby with the bath 
water," the revival and renaissance of the Muslim peoples must never 
involve rejection of its basic Islamic character. In fact, such an activity 
can never be considered revival or renaissance. It is closer to cultural death 
and destruction. 


Secondly, such presentations should make us knowledgeable and dis- 
criminating contributors to the formation of a contemporary Islamic aesthetic 
conscience Unless this art conscience is kept alive among the contemporary 
Muslims, they will not only be unable to appreciate their past; in addition 
they will leave a vacuum 1n the Islamic artistic production of the coming 
years, Without this artistic conscience, the domestic, civic and religious 
structures of the Muslims will proceed on a culturally and religiously 
irrelevant path. 

Many of us, as contemporary Muslims, contain a religious compartment 
in our lives in which the teachings of the Our'àn and the Prophet of Islam 
direct our thoughts, choices and movements But in other aspects of life, the 
message of fawhid has little or no relevance for us. Certainly this is not a 
conscious desire on our part. Every Muslim wishes every aspect of his life 
to be determined by fawhid. But the past centuries of decline have produced, 
on the one hand, an ignorance of many things Islamic, and on the other hand, 
an inferiority complex regarding all that Islam produced except its holy 
scripture, its Prophet, and its shart'ah. Few Muslims have thrown away 
their basic beliefs in the religious precepts of Islam, but there is no doubt 
that most of us have only a weak awareness of our cultural Islamic identity 
and the many ways, not specifically pertaining to religious acts, in which we 
can move from being merely Muslims in a statistical sense to being truly 
Islamic. 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 
Munfasil Dome Chamber Structure, Badshahi Mosque, Lahore, Pakistan 








ILLUSTRATION 3 
Munfasil Dome Chamber Structure with Multiple Units, Ulu Jami*, Bursa, Turkey 
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BRITISH MEASURES AGAINST MAHDISM AT DUMBULWA ІМ 
NORTHERN NIGERIA, 1923: A CASE OF 
COLONIAL OVERREACTION 


C. N. Ubah 


ÍT is well known that the fear of Mahdism was an important factor in 

shaping certain aspects of British policy іп the Muslim emirates of 
Northern Nigeria during the early years of colonial rule. Тһе restrictions 
imposed on the activities of Christian missionaries in the emirates during this 
period had much to do with this dread of Mahdism.! In the course of the 
first few years of the twentieth century a number of incidents which the 
British associated with the Mahdist phenomenon occurred in various emirates. 
They were regarded by the British as essentially anti-colonial in character 
and were savagely dealt with by the colonial regime. Тһе most serious of 
these was the revolt at Satiru in what was then the Sokoto province.? A recent 
writer has dismissed the view that these incidents had anything to do with 
Mahdism.’ Even so there is no reason to doubt that Lugard and many of the 
early administrators (both British and African) in Northern Nigeria were 
sincerely apprehensive of Mahdist outbreaks. 


However, by 1923, when a Mahdist community was discovered at 
Dumbulwa, the fear of Mahdism had ceased to trouble the British who had 
for long been congratulating themselves on having allegedly won over the 
Muslims to their system of government under the Indirect Rule Principle. 
The leader of this religious community, Shaikh Sa‘id, is a man of distinguished 
birth, being a great-grandson of the Shehu Usman dan Fodio, the founder of 
the Sokoto Caliphate Тһе official Nigerian government viewpoint was that 
the Mahdist community at Dumbulwa in the Fika emirate of the present 
North-Eastern State had a political programme, which was the eventual 
overthrow of the colonial regime. Sa‘id, on the other hand, denied all 


(1) See СМ. Ubah, ‘Problems of Christian Missionaries іп the Muslim Emirates of Nigeria, 
1900-1928,’ Journal of African Studies, (forthcoming). Also, Sonia F. Graham, Govern- 
ment and Mission Education in Northern Nigeria 1900-1919, (Ybadan, 1966). 

(2) TheSatiru Revolt has now received due attention. Vide, Margery Perham, Lugard years 
of Authority, (London, 1960), pp. 252-261; R A. Adeleye, ‘Mahdist Triumph and British 
Revenge in Northern Nigeria: Satiru, 1906,’ Journal of the Historical Society of Nigeria, 
Vol. VI, No. 2, 1972, pp. 193-214; M.A. al-Hajj, The Mahdist Tradition in Northern 
Nigeria, (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Ahmadu Bello University, 1973), pp. 194-199. 

(3) M.A. al-Hajj, op. cit., pp. 193-194. 


(4) G J.F. Tomlinson and C.J. Lethem, History of Islamic Political Propaganda in Nigeria, 
(London, 1927). 
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charges of anti-government activities and emphasized that he was concerned 
with God and religion only and not with the affairs of this world.5 


A point of considerable interest іп connexion with the investigation of 
this particular Mahdist episode is that a principal character in the drama 
Shaikh Sa‘id himself, is still alive and willing to grant interviews баба has 
never denied being a Mahdist ; all he claims is that his Mahdism is not that 
of the classical tradi&on. Іп 1923 the only brand of Mahdism which was 
intelligible to the officials of the Nigerian government was that associated 
with the use of force to get rid of unpopular governments, whether under 
Muslim or infidel control. But there was also at the time a new form of 
Mahdism, quite unknown to the British in Nigeria, which had come to terms 
with the colonial situation and had abandoned the traditional appeal to 
violence.” However, the assumption in Nigerian government circles was that 
Sa‘id’s Mahdism was the orthodox type and that the Dumbulwa community 
was committed to the overthrow of the colonial administration. 


The evidence for this supposition appears dubious It had undoubtedly 
much to do with Sa‘id’s background. He was born at Balda, near the town 
of Marua in what is now Cameroon Republic but which had formed part of 
Adamawa emirate of the Sokoto Caliphate іп the last century. Sa'id's father, 
Hayatu, was the son of another Sa'id, son of Muhammad Bello, who wasthe 
son of the Shehu himself. Hayatu’s father, Sa‘id, had failed to win succession 
to the Caliphate, and in 1878 Hayatu himself decided to leave Sokoto, 
ostensibly on a pilgrimage to Mecca, but in reality to settle down finally at 
Balda, where he managed to carve out a territory for himself The Emir of 
Yola (Adamawa), Zubeiru, whose domain Hayatu was dismembering, was 
too preoccupied with other internal problems to give him an effective atten- 
tion. Because of Hayatu's descent from the Shehu his cause won a large 
measure of support among the Fulani of Yola.* 


When Muhammad Ahmad raised the Mahdist flag against the Turco- 
Egyptian administration in the Sudan, Hayatu is said to have sent а 
two-man mission consisting of Muhammad al-Amin and a slave named 
Adamu Hayatu to Omdurman offering his services to the Mahdi’? Con- 
vinced that Hayatu was likely to be a powerful ally, the Mahdi recognized 


(5) N.A.I., C.S.O. 1/34, Clifford to Thomas, 11th March, 1924. ‘N А.І? refers to documents 
at the National Archives, Ibadan. : 

(6) The Mahdist expectation has been discussed in several works See, for example D S 
Margoliouth, ‘Mahdi,’ in James Hastings, (Ed) Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
(2nd edition, New York, 1930), Vol 8, D B. Macdonald, ‘al-Mahdi,’ in М. Tb. Houtsama, 
et al., The Encyclopaedia of Islam, (Leiden, 1934) 

(7) For this new Mahdism, see Tomlinson and Lethem, op cit, p 66 

(8) Varying pieces of information about Hayatu are given in P.M. Holt, ‘The Sudanese Mahdia 
and the Outside World, 1881-9,’ Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
Vol. XXL, 1958, рр. 285-6; Saburi Biobaku and Muhammad al-Hajj, "The Sudanese 
Mahdiyya and the Niger-Cbad Region” in І.М. Lewis, (Ed.), Islam in Tropical Africa, 
(Oxford, 1966), p. 435; О.М. Last; The Sokoto Caliphate, (London, 1967), p. 122ff, 
R.A. Adeleye, Power and Diplomacy m Northern Nigeria 1804-1906, ( London, 1971), 
рр. 103-105ff. 

(9) N.A.L, C.S.O. 1/34, Enclosure No. 2, in Clifford to Thomas, 11th March, 1924. 
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him as his deputy with responsibility over “аП the people of Sokoto who were 
subjects of your great-grandfather, Usman dan Fodio.” Тһе Mahdi’s letter 
to Hayatu is still extant.!! This recognition of Hayatu as the Western Sudan 
agent of the Sudanese Mahdi crucially affected historical developments a 
generation later, for 1t was what brought the Mahdism at Dumbulwa into 
being. 


The remaining part of Hayatu's career сап be briefly related — It is said 
that with his newly acquired status he declared а jihad (holy war against 
non-believers) and won a large following in the neighbourhood of Adamawa 
and Mandaru." The advance and growth of the power of Rabih, a military- 
political adventurer from the Eastern Sudan who was seeking dominion 
in Central Sudan, induced Hayatu to join forces with him, and Rabih 
gratefully gave him his daughter, Намма, in marriage Науай! was still 
anxious to make his pompous title from the Mahdi effective through the 
subjugation of the Sokoto Caliphate, but he found out that his ally was more 
interested in dealing with the French encirclement than іп furthering this 
plan. Disillusioned, he attempted to desert Rabih (who in any case appeared 
too powerful for him) and to respond to the invitation of another Mahdist 
leader, Jibril, who had been defying the Caliphate in the Gombe area, to 
join him. This was іп 1900, when Rabih himself was away fighting the 
French. Тһе plan was disclosed by Hawwa to Fadlallah, Rabih's son, who 
captured and executed Hayatu In anger also Rabih put to the sword three 
of Hayatu's sons, sparing two, including Sa'id ? The latter, then only about 
ten years old, was too young to be considered dangerous Не passed under 
the care of his father's associates, particularly the Iman Arabu of Maruas, who 
taught, him the Qur'àn and the Islamic sciences. Iman Arabu was the 
carrier of despatches between Hayatu and the Sudanese Mahdi. 


According to British records, Sa‘id left Balda about the year 1918 and 
moved to Bornu with a view to making a permanent settlement and living 
closer to the Nigerian Mahdists. But the Shehu of Bornu, Buker Garbai 
(1902-27), who was aware of this man's family history, refused to grant him 
permission, fearing that like his father Hayatu he was not unlikely to be 
without personal ambitions. The Resident of Bornu, Н К Palmer, accepted 
this view and the immigrant's expulsion was confirmed.!? Shaikh Sa‘id himself 
regards this version of events as entirely untrue He only made a brief stop 
at Bornu on his way to Sokoto and had no intention of staying there per- 
manently because he was anxious to return to the land of his fathers and to 
his family estates The Shehu of Bornu, he said, welcomed him enthusiasti- 
cally with gifts and allowed him to stay in the house of his chief scribe Both 
of them had grown up together, and the Shehu was not forgetful of the 
assistance which Hayatu had rendered to the Shehu’s father '* However, the 





(10) Biobaku and al-Hajj, ub: supra, p. 434. See also Tomlinson and Lethem, op. cit., p 8 
(11) A copy of this letter 1s prominently displayed in Sa'id's house at Kano. 

(12) Biobaku and al-Hajj, ub: supra, p. 435. 

(13) N.A.T., C.S.O. 1/34, Enclosure No. 2, іп Clifford to Thomas, 11th March, 1924. 

(14) Shaikh Sa‘id, interview at Kano, 25th August, 1974. 

(15) Tomlinson and Lethem, op. cit., p 10. 

(16) Shatkh Sa‘id, interview at Kano, 25th August, 1974. 
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ageing chief of the neighbouring emirate of Fika, Mallam Idrisu (1902-22), 
offered hospitality to Sa'id and allowed him to settle at Dumbulwa, which 
was about fifteen miles outside his capital." Shaikh Sa‘id claims that his 
final decision to settle at Dumbulwa was on the request of the Emir Idrisu, 
who was acquainted with his father and was hopeful that his residence would 
bring him some baraka or mystical blessings. Though the official account 
claims that the District Officer at Potiskun, who also had responsibility for 
the affairs of Fika at the time, might have been unaware of the settlement, 
Sa‘id strongly affirmed that he made his decision to live at Dumbulwa subject 
to the concurrence of the District Officer Within a short time Dumbulwa 
had become the home of some three thousand Fulani and Hausa settlers who 
had migrated from different parts of British and French occupied territories, 
especially from Bornu, Gombe, Burmi, and Marua There is nothing surpris- 
ing about the areas from which баЧа had recruited manpower for the new 
settlement Тһе Ешапі of Bornu and Marua still remembered Hayatu’s 
career and were not unwilling to follow his son. Тһе same thing was true of 
Gombe, which had seen Mahdism under Mallam Jibril. Burmi, the scene of 
the Caliphate’s last stand against the British, had been under strong Mahdist 
influence °? Dumbulwa was overwhelmingly a farming community, but there 
were also a few herdsmen and Qur’anic Mallams There was no difficulty in 
obtaining plots of land for farming and other purposes, and many of the 
immigrants brought their wives, children and dependants with them.” 


For the first two or three years all went well and nobody saw cause for 
apprehension. Тһе settlers seemed not unlike any other agricultural com- 
munity. Sa‘id, as the recognized head of the community, collected taxes from 
the settlers and paid them, Jike other village heads, into the ‘Native Treasury’ 
of Fika Emirate He not merely encouraged his people to take part in road 
works but personally took an active part in such labours.! In 1921 some 
concern was expressed in an Intelligence Report over what was regarded as 
an unusual influx of Burmi Fulani into Dumbulwa, but as a result of an 
inquiry which was ordered the conclusion was reached that the settlement 
was ‘well ordered, peaceful and harmless 72 Shaikh Sa'id asserted that he 
believed in co-operating with the British since all power was in their hands, 
and he thus denied by implication any suggestion that his actions were a 
typical illustration of the concept of taqiyya (pretended acquiescence) .2° 

There are three important differences between the Mahdism of Sa‘id and 
that of some of the early twentieth century characters like the Satiru enemies 
of the British. Firstly, Sa‘id was not, as will be demonstrated later, caught 





(17) Tomlinson and Lethem, op. cit., p. 10. 

(18) Shaikh Sa‘id, 1nterview at Kano, 25th August, 1974. 

(19) The best existing accounts of the War of Burnt are those given by D.J.M. Muffett, Con- 
cerning Brave Captains, (London, 1964) pp. 163-212, and Adeleye, op. cit , pp. 288-313. 

(20) Shaikh Sa‘id, interview at Kano, 25th August, 1974. 

(21) N.A.L, C.S.O. 1/34, Enclosure No. 2, in Clifford to Thomas, 11th March, 1924. 

(22) Tomlinson and Lethem, op. cit., p. 10. 

(23) Shaikh Sa‘id, interview at Kano, 25th August, 1974. 
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in violent acts against the colonial establishment. Іп the second place, бай 
did not pretend to be a Mahdi himself, but he believed that he had a very 
active role to play 1n the scheme of things ofthe New Mahdism The Imam 
Arabu may have impressed it on the youth that he had a definite place to fill 
in history. But the Imam did not join in the migration into Nigeria because, 
according to Sa‘id himself, the former was a native of Marua and had no 
intention of leaving his own country. Thirdly, Sa'id looked to the Eastern 
Sudan for inspiration and guidance. In that territory, which was under 
Anglo-Egyptian administration, the late Mahdi’s posthumous son, ‘Abd al- 
Rahman, styled al-Mahdi, was enjoying considerable influence among the 
people and was held in high esteem by British officials in the Sudan бача 
learnt of the position of ‘Abd al-Rahmàn especially from West African 
pilgrims passing to and from the Sudan Не recognized ‘Abd al-Rahmàn as 
his leader and, as we shall see, he wanted the establishment between both of 
them of the relation which had existed- between their respective fathers, 
Hayatu and Muhammad Ahmad. 


Sa'id was sincerely and without reservations devoted to the leadership 
of ‘Abd al-Rahmàn. Of the great prestige of the latter in the Sudan there 
is no doubt at all. Тһе Sudan government had raised his position and 
importance when it decided to make use of him to counteract Islamic pro- 
paganda issuing from the other side of the fighting line during World War 1.22 
‘Abd al-Rahmáàn is said to have seized the opportunity to strengthen and 
develop Mahdism in the Sudan, and that this inevitably made him politically 
powerful.” G.J.F Lethem, the District Officer in Bornu, who investigated 
this Mahdist movement in the Sudan on behalf of the Nigerian government, 
reported that it took two forms Тһе first group of Mahdists, according to 
this report, was made up of those resident in the heartland of the Sudan 
who were interested in ‘peaceful progress’ and had nothing to do with ‘the 
bigotry and violence of the old Mahdia.” Тһе other group comprised those 
‘who are in type much more the true heirs of... Muhammad Ahmad and the 
Khalifa Abdullahi.7* Furthermore, this old Mahdism ‘is in principle incom- 
patible with allegiance to non-Mahdist authority It holds the logical belief 
that the true Mahdi having appeared in the person of Muhammad Ahmad, 
the appearance of ‘Isa (Jesus) is now imminent: to ‘Isa, on his coming, alien 
and infidel governments must yield.’?? The appearance of ‘Isa was tradi- 
tionally regarded in the Mahdist doctrine as an important stage in the 
destruction of evil and the establishment of a just government. 

We shall at this juncture return to the crucial question: to which of the 
two types of Mahdism was Shaikh Sa'id dedicated? The Nigerian government 
believed that ‘Abd al-Rahmàn himself professed the New Mahdism but did 


(24) Ibid. 

(25) P.M. Holt, A Modern History of the Sudan, (2nd Ed., London, 1963), p 147 

(26) Tomlinson and Lethem, op. си., p. 66. 

(27) Ibid. 

(28) T ‘Abdullahi succeeded the Mahdi with the title of Khalifa when the latter died in 


(29) Ibid., p. 67. 
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nothing to inculcate its spirit in his less sophisticated and fanatical followers 
who regarded him as ‘Isa 99 According to this view, Sa'id belonged to the 
old Mahdism which had not abandoned the appeal to violence, hence the 
view that the Dumbulwa community had, as its ultimate objective, the 
liquidation of the colonial regime. However, it is important to stress that 
there is no mention of ‘Isa in any of the documents seized from Sa‘id by the 
colonial government's officials. Besides, Sa‘id strongly denied that ‘Abd al- 
Rahman was ‘Isa 2! 


It has been demonstrated that the Mahdists of the old school were found 
not only in Aba Island where the Mahdism of Muhammad Ahmad was 
originally manifested but also in the western part of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan close to the Nigerian border. According to Lethem, Aba was the home 
of a great number of Nigerians who fled from the Caliphate after the British 
conquest, especially those connected with Jibril’s resistance in 1902 and the 
last stand at Burmi mounted in 1903 by Attahiru, the Caliph, who abandoned 
Sokoto after the British occupation. The most distinguished of the names 
were Mai-Wurno, Muhammed Bello, and Ahmadu, the ex-Emir of Missau.?? 
It is stated that very few of these Mahdists were either of the educational or 
psychological temper to be new Mahdists.? Some of the residents in Aba 
Island are said to have been in correspondence with friends in Nigeria and 
to have spread Mahdist propaganda. It should be noted that the European 
occupation had resulted in improvements in communication between Eastern 
and Western Sudan. But all this does not establish beyond reasonable doubts 
that Sa‘id shared the fanaticism of the old Mahdiyya In fact Sa'id and 
Mai-Wurno had no cause to be associates in a plan to drive out the British, 
if only because the former had not given up the claim that the Caliphate 
rightly belonged to his family—a claim which Mai-Wurno, who was the son 
of Attahiru, could not have recognized. 


However, Sa'id's alleged subversive intentions were presumed even before 
the British knew anything about the two Mahdist camps in the Sudan. 
Evidence for this could be found, it was said, in the correspondence between 
Sa‘id and ‘Abd al-Rahmàn Іп a letter written about 1919 Sa‘id asked ‘Abd 
al-Rahmàn whether it was better that he should migrate to him or to stay 
where he was. "You have inherited the right to command me, and I have 
inherited from my father the right to ask you, as he used to do with your 
father; yourself and myself are simply following in the footsteps of our 
fathers.”™ Не requested, in case his migration was considered unnecessary, 
that he should be given authority to rule over the places administered by his 
father, namely, Balda and Burmi, "since you and your father we recognize 
and we recognize по one else."?? It is important to note that Balda was at 


(30) Ibid , pp. 74-75 
(31) Shaikh Sa‘id, interview at Kano, 25th August, 1974. 
(32) Details are available іп Tomlinson and Lethem, passim. 
(33) Tomlinson and Lethem, ор. cit., p. 68. 
(34) Cr Papers, (Rhode's House Library, Oxford) 10/6, Clifford to Thomas, 11th March, 
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the time under the French while Burmi was under the British. Though he 
had said that he did not recognize any authority except ‘Abd al-Rahmün's, 
Sa'id hoped that al Mahdi could 1n a way we are incapable of understanding 
urge the Europeans in the Sudan to persuade those in the areas he wanted to 
give him those territories because ‘it was we who ruled the land of the Fulani 
from the time of Shehu dan Fodio till your father appointed my father asa 
ruler ?$ Of course Sa‘id did not mean that European presence was not a reality. 
Though he recognized only ‘Abd а!-Каһтап, he considered that the latter 
could grant him what he wanted only by appealing to the occupying powers. 
Nonetheless there was a clear implication that European occupation was 
ilegal. Equally irritating to the British was ‘Abd al-Rahmaàn's reply and 
what they thought the reply meant to Sa'id— In the letter ‘Abd al-Rahmàn 
expressed a wish that God might confer on Sa‘id ‘the dignity of a Wali,’ and 
advised him that his coming to the Sudan would not serve any useful purpose 
unless he had security of life and property. Тһе opinion of the Nigerian 
government was that the wish expressed on behalf of Sa‘id ‘is something very 
like an endorsement by Seyyid ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi of the former's 
claim to tbe Khalifate over the Fulani of Western Sudan '?? 


It 1s thus easy to see why 1t seemed attractive to hold the view that Said 
was 1nvolved in a plot to overthrow British rule. Firstly, Sa'id regarded the 
specified areas under the British and the French as his own heritage Апа 
secondly, since this claim had been recognized by a man of such a high 
stature as ‘Abd al-Rahmàn, was there any reason why Sa'id should not work 
for the removal of the intruders who stood between him and the recovery of 
his inheritance? The opinion came to be held that anti-British activities in 
Nigeria were being supported by a man who held a position of great esteem 
in another British colony. The officials of the government of the Sudan, 
however, stressed that “Ара al-Rahmàan was ‘thoroughly’ loyal to the British. 
Their own translation of the letter from ‘Abd al-Rahmán to Sa‘id did not 
altogether agree with the translation made for the Nigerian government, and 
Clifford, the Governor of Nigeria, argued that the officials іп the Sudan 
translated the disputed section as "may God control him," and thus missed 
its real significance.?? 


From our point of view, this aspect of the controversy between the 
governments of the Sudan and Nigeria is not as important as Sa‘id’s denial 
that he ever asked ‘Abd al-Rahman to grant him authority over Balda and 
Burmi or requested him to persuade the ruling Europeans to hand over these 
territories to him. He argued that he could not have asked for recognition 
of his suzerainty over the two territories because it would have been asking 
for too little since these were only part of his much wider inheritance which 
he had not repudiated. And there was never a question of his asking ‘Abd 
al-Rahmàn to make the Europeans restore these areas to him since the former 





(36) Ibid. 
(37) N.A.L, C.S.O. 1/34, Enclosure Q 1n Clifford to Thomas, 11th March, 1924, 
(38) Ibid. 
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had no power to do so. Yet nothing is clearer than that Sa‘id did make 
these requests, because there is an incontrovertible evidence to this effect. 
During an interview he even denied inquiring whether he should migrate to 
the Sudan and join ‘Abd al-Rahmàn, claiming that he could not have wishd 
to leave Nigeria at a time when he had made up his mind to return to the 
country of his forefathers.  Sa'id's letter did not get to al-Mahdi апа! 
February, 1922, іс, about four years later, because the messenger who 
delivered it was detained somewhere in course of his journey. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman sent it to the Intelligence Department of the Sudan government as 
evidence of his loyalty to the British Crown His own reply to Sa‘id was also 
sent to the Intelligence Department for approval, according to the evidence 
of the Sudan government." Тһе oral testimony collected from Said is 
certainly misleading ; probably he feared that admission would lend credence 
to the view that he was involved in anti-government activities Rather 
curiously, he did not-deny being the representative of ‘Abd alRahmàn in the 
west, and he remained convinced that the British were wrong 1n recognizing 
the ruling family at Sokoto and not his own. 


But as far as the propagandists of the Nigerian government were 
concerned, neither Sa‘id’s letter under reference nor ‘Abd al-Rahmaàn's authen- 
ticated reply was anything as serious as another letter allegedly written by 
“Ара al-Rahmàn to Sa'id. Lethem seriously doubted that the reply which 
al-Mahdi presented to the Intelligence Department was the only one which 
he actually sent or authorized. to be sent to бала. It was claimed that 
another letter was also despatched which granted all Sa'id had asked for. 
Sa‘id was to be ‘in the west even as ‘Abd al-Rahmáàn was in the east,’ and 
АП his ansars (that is, those who were assisting in promoting the movement) 
were placed under his control. "The bearer, who was identified as Hajj 
Shuaibu, was described as “ап ingenious Mahdist zealot “3 Тһе letter was 
said to have been delivered at Dumbulwa at a time 'when the Mahdist zeal 
had reached a high point and caused a first class sensation.'^* Tomlinson 
and Lethem imagined that the only effect such a letter could possibly have 
had on Sa‘id’s followers was to encourage them to believe that the day of the 
revolt was not far off.“ 


Two questions arise from the foregoing paragraph. First of all, was 
such a letter actually written by ‘Abd al-Rahmàn? Then, how valid was the 
Tomlinson-Lethem conclusion? Тһе first question will perhaps never be 
satisfactorily answered. We have neither the original of the letter in Arabic 
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(41) Tomlinson and Lethem, op. cit., p. 77. 
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nor its translation in English. This is quite surprising since all other 
documents alluded to in connection with Dumbulwa were fully quoted in or 
attached as appendices to various despatches. Instead, we have a statement 
of 19 June, 1925 credited to Hajj Shuaibu to the effect that 'Abd al-Rahmàn 
had left the management of the west in Sa'id's hands Hajj Shuaibu 
reportedly swore on the Qur'àn in support of the alleged confession.!$ It is 
striking that this confession was obtained more than two years after the 
Dumbulwa community was dispersed and Shuaibu himself had become a 
fugitive at al-Fasher. Nevertheless, it would appear that some such letter 
or a message to that effect was sent by “Ара al-Rahmàn — Sa'id admitted to 
the writer that Shuaibu was one of the errand bearers between him and the 
Sudanese leader, though he did not disclose the substance of any particular 
communication. It is consistent with Sa‘id’s request іп his despatch already 
discussed. But there is no positive evidence to support the view that the 
message charged the political atmosphere at Dumbulwa and that members of 
the community were anxiously waiting for the signal to revolt On the 
contrary, it contained an appeal for increased religious devotions and a call 
for obedience to the authorities According to Shuaibu, ‘the letter saluted 
the Ansars and told them to behave well, hold the ratib, obey the Government, 
рау the taxes, and do the road work '" He was at Dumbulwa for over three 
months during which nothing unusual happened 


However, the British claimed that а йай against them was imminent 
A secret agent of ‘Abd al-Rahmàn (a man called Buba), it was said, reached 
Dumbulwa a couple of days after the arrival of Shuaibu, and both men were 
followed by a large number of Fulani from various parts of Nigeria, including 
Yola, Мир, and Kano Hajj Buba was the District Head of Muro in 
Baghirmi ; his influence was said to have been growing at the expense of that 
of the Sultan of Baghirmi. British records also claim that five days prior to 
the arrest of бала an agent of Mai Wurno—a certain Shamaki Umr—arrived 
with an autograph letter from ‘Abd al-Rahmàn and а Нар. Shamaki Umr 
is said to have told Sa'id that in a matter of twenty-seven days he would be 
master of the world.** The supposition was that Sa‘id would look round for 
an excuse to throw off his allegiance to the Emir of Fika, sack one or two 
towns in the neighbourhood, and be able to have 20,000 people flocking to 
his banner within a day or two ? But, according to Sa‘id’s oral evidence, 
there was no truth in all this. He was not acquainted with Shamaki Umr 
(a name which he believed was an invention) 


It is interesting to note that a letter in which jzhad was mentioned said 
nothing of Hajj Buba Addressed to ‘my pupil and Khalifa of the West 
Sa'id ibn Hayatu' the letter was highly inflammatory, having been written 
in the spirit of the old Mahdism: 

I send to you Hajj Bashir and Haraiba and have placed in their 
hands the flag which brings victory. When it reaches you, take it 


(46) For the full statement and 1nterview see Lethem, op. cit., pp. 16-19. 
(47) Ibid. 
(48) N.A.L, C.S.O. 1/34, ‘Confidential Appendix to Annual Report, Bornu Province, 1923.° 
(49) Ibid. 
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into your hands and place it in your treasury and hide it and show it 
to none—till my time comes. When my hour comes raise it aloft. 
He who sees it and does not follow it will die Every Muslim will be 
guided by it and every Kafir and ingrate will die. 


The gun of the Christians will not go off nor there be (sic) any report 
from them at all. In my bour (sic) great calamity will come down and 
by reason of it the Christians will die—they and their soldiers and those 
who follow them among the emirs ofthe land Such is my miraculous 
power. Do not worry about anything for the flag which I have will 
help you to victory with all who assist you. No one will be able to 
fight you...*°. 

British sources claim that this was one of the documents seized from Sa‘id 
after his arrest. Sa'id, however, vehemently denied that any such letter was 
ever in his possession, nor did he know any of the names mentioned in the 
text. He was of the opinion that the letter was perhaps concocted by Mallam 
Ya'cub, the Alkali of Fika who, Sa'id alleged, collaborated with the British 
when the latter were searching for incriminating evidence against him.*! 


The dispersion of the Dumbulwa community was the work of 
Н R, Palmer A convert to the Indirect Rule Principle, Palmer had for many 
years taken a very deep interest in the religious system of the Muslims of 
Northern Nigeria. This had convinced him that the British were merely being 
tolerated, and it kept him permanently searching for ‘plots,’ ‘sedition,’ and 
‘subversive propaganda’ among North Nigeria Muslims. Palmer had in 
fact by the time of the Dumbulwa episode come to be widely regarded by his 
countrymen in this part of Nigeria as an authority on matters relating to the 
emirates in which he had served almost without a break in one capacity or 
the other since 1904. 

On his return to Maiduguri from leave in December, 1922, Palmer is 
said to have learnt of a Mahdist document being sold in the area and he 
arranged to procure a copy for himself He then sent for the Alkali of Fika 
who, he claimed, informed him of what was regarded as unorthodox ritual at 
Dumbulwa and also of the situation of anxiety this had allegedly created in 
that emirate. Consequently, in March, 1923, the Resident decided to go to 
Fika himself and assess the position there, and 1n a personal interview Sa‘id 
told him that he was concerned with religious issues only and not with worldly 
affairs 52 The Emir of Ека, Muhammad b. Idrisu, allegedly reported to the 
Resident that Sa‘id claimed to be the Madakin Mahdi (a deputy of the 
Mahdi), that this was a dangerous state of affairs, and that war was likely to 
break out unless something was done ? British sources claimed that a week 
before the arrest of Sa'id the people of Fika had been manning the defences 
of their walls in anticipation of attack. Palmer said—this Sa‘id denied 
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during an interview—that he made Sa‘id swear on the Qur'àn repudiating 
all Mahdist affiliation, If Sa'id did in fact take the oath it is clear that he 
did not regard it as binding since it was taken under duress. This, the British 
inferred, was intended to be an open defiance. According to the British 
version, Palmer then decided to administer another oath and sent for twelve 
of the leading men of Dumbulwa to witness their leader's open abjuration of 
Mahdism. However, only four of Sa‘id’s men turned up. But it should be 
noted that this question of oath was not altogether consistent with the pledge 
repeatedly given to Muslims since 1900 that no one's religion would be inter- 
fered with—a pledge which did much to weaken passive resistance to foreign 
rule in the first years of British administration. However, as Palmer became 
convinced that oath-taking was no solution to the problem, he resolved to do 
something more drastic and arbitrary. The Governor of Nigeria, Sir Hugh 
Clifford, even gave the impression that Palmer acted under pressure mounted 
by the Emir of Fika and his councillors. The decision was to arrest Sa‘id, 
the argument being that to allow him to return to Dumbulwa would be 
followed by his declaration of a 71had against the infidel, not excluding the 
Emir of Fika and such others as did not accept his claims.? According to 
Sa‘id’s evidence, he was taken to Kano where he was chained hands and 
feet and locked up in the provincial prison at Вопара1.56 


The arrest and detention of Sa‘id were effected without any respect for 
the rule of law Хо charges had been formally preferred against him under 
the Nigerian law. However, following the summary arrest, ап Ordinance 
was later rushed through the Nigerian Legislative Council banishing Sa‘id 
to Abinsi,*” a place situated on the River Benue, out of fear that it was not 
safe to detain him in any part of the Muslim North. Finally, on Ist April, 
1924, another Ordinance was passed exiling the detainee to Buea, where he 
was kept under the custody of the Resident of Cameroon province,** then 
part of the Nigerian administration 


The illegality of the action taken against Sa‘id by Palmer was recognized 
by Sir Hugh Clifford. However, he told the Colonial Office that if the 
Nigerian government did not support Palmer and ordered the release of 
бала, the Resident would find himself publicly discredited in the eyes of the 
people ‘and his authority, influence and power for good’ would be gravely 
damaged ® Palmer himself took desperate measures to collect evidence 
which would establish that Sa‘id and his men were involved in a plot 
designed to overthrow the government and which would then justify the 
action he had taken. "There was a thorough and rigorous search for arms in 
Sa‘id’s house and those of the leading men of Dumbulwa, іп the latrines, 

and even in the bushes and graveyards. But no arms were found anywhere. 


/ 
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Sa‘id’s family papers were also confiscated and studied to see which of them 
contained subversive materials. Іп at least one of the documents, which 
ran as follows, the obligation of a jthad was duly emphasized and the British. 
claimed that it was used at the Dumbulwa mosque: 


I bear witness that there is no God but God...He (God) said : 
' Jihad...is your bounden duty for there is naught like it...God has 
guaranteed to the mujahid (wager of had) іп his path that he will 
cause him to die in certainty of heaven...The Mahdi (upon whom be 
peace) said that a life which is not given for God its days are vain ..$! 


When this document was read out to Sa‘id during an interview, һе said it 
was possibly seized from him but he denied that it had anything to do with 
the Dumbulwa community Не pointed out that it must have been one of 
the documents current in his father’s time which passed into his records This 
appears quite plausible. Nothing was found which even suggested that the 
believers were advised to accumulate weapons. However, there was a 
claim that Sa‘id had told a certain Dakara Jauro Maza that he was expecting 
three thousand rifles from the neighbouring French territory * This was 
denied by Sa‘id, who said that he knew nobody bearing that name Іп 
fact, one of Sa‘id’s sons, Alhaji Garba, told the writer that he had inquired 
extensively in Gombe (where Jauro Maza is said to have lived) for informa- 
tion relating to this man but could not find anybody who knew him He 
and his father claimed, and the story associated with it must have been 
fabricated by Palmer in collaboration with the Alkali of Fika. One may 
suggest that Palmer probably resorted to this expedient in order to dispel the 
view held in some high quarters that the treatment meted out to Sa'id was 
unwarranted. 


As might be expected, the arrest of Sa'id produced a shattering effect on 
the Dumbulwa community. The settlement was deserted, many of the 
Mallams fleeing to Adamawa, the Cameroons, and Baghirmi. Hajj Shuaibu 
of Mubi fled across the border to Fort Lamy, where he obtained a French 
passport to take him on a pilgrimage to Mecca, but he got stranded at al- 
Fasher.** The new Emir of Fika, Muhammad b. Idrisu, who was worried 
by Sa‘id’s claim to be the Khalifa of the West, was naturally delighted at 
the strong measures taken against him Тһе Emir’s hostility may have been 
caused by Sa‘id’s growing popularity, which may have been undermining 
his own powers Тһе attitude of “Umar, the new Shehu of Bornu, was 
somewhat ambivalent. Some of his subjects were Mahdists and he himself 
sat on the fence, neither identifying himself with nor opposing them openly 5 
But Palmer persuaded him to send a letter of gratitude to W.F Gowers, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Northern Provinces, thanking him for the action 
taken against Sa'id. However, it is interesting to note that in the letter to 
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Gowers the Shehu merely accused Sa‘id of innovation (bid'a), which, he said, 
threatened religion. But he said nothing of the alleged seditious intent.$5 

The documents seized from Sa‘id are said to have included three letters 
supposedly written by three of the Muslim Emirs declaring their support for 
the movement. In a letter which was attributed to the Emir of Bauchi and 
which was said to have been written as early as August, 1919, the writer 
reportedly declared himself a follower and subject of Sa‘id ‘I think I am 
the first of your followers just as my ancestor Yaqub was the first to follow 
the Shehu.’*? The Emir said he was unable to join Sa‘id ‘for fear of trouble 
with the Nasara. The Nasara were, of course, the British. Another letter 
of August, 1920, supposedly emanated from the Emir of Yola and was accom- 
panied by a gift of thirty pounds. It prayed that God might ‘join us and 
you іп the company of those who fight for the Mahdi.’® A year earlier this 
Emir had received the O.B E. in recognition of his services to the British 
Empire during the First World War. In October, 1920, the Emir of Hadejia 
allegedly sent some presents in both cash and kind, including a sword. In 
the letter accompanying these gifts the writer defended his somewhat passive 
attitude on the ground that ‘if there is much coming and going between us 
the Nasara are sure to hear'9 During the interview Sa‘id admitted that 
some of the Emirs were in touch with him through letters in which they 
saluted him and asked for his blessings and prayers. Не denied asking for 
or receiving presents from any of them, but anybody with some knowledge 
of Hausa-Fulani society will not doubt that presents accompanied such 
requests for favour even if Sa‘id did not ask for them But assuming that 
these letters were genuine they did not, along with presents accompanying 
them, establish decisively that their authors were engaged in anti-government 
activities. 

Though the Nigerian government did not see matters this way, Sir 
Hugh Clifford was of the opinion that these chiefs should not be treated with 
anything approaching severity so as to avoid creating panic among other 
Emirs who might have secretly flirted with the Mahdist doctrine He ordered 
Gowers to summon each of them to the Government House at Kaduna and 
inform him that the extent of his involvement had been discovered and that 
ordinarily he could not have been considered capable of holding a position 
of trust any longer, but that the government would be satisfied with depriv- 
ing him of the use of his ceremonial drums and instruments of music for a 
period of six months 7! Gowers finally decided to treat the letters attributed 
to the Emirs of Bauchi and Hadejia as forgeries, and these chiefs were 
accordingly exonerated.” It was only in the case of Yola that the reprimand 
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was issued and the Emir was told that he was allowed to retain his O B.E. 
out of mercy. However, Alhaji Garba informed the writer that the Emir of 
Yola was so disturbed by his alleged involvement in the Dumbulwa affair that 
he instituted a secret inquiry which later revealed that one of his own relatives 
who had his eyes on the emirate was the author of the letter—in anticipation 
of the Emir's deposition and his own appointment ” 


Concluston: The Mahdist movement at Dumbulwa and the interpretation 
given to it by the authorities had important consequences It led on the part 
of the Nigerian government to the tightening of vigilance over all external 
sources that might influence developments in the Muslim North Тһе areas 
kept under particular surveillance were North Africa where elements of 
Egyptian nationalists had been denouncing European imperialism in all its 
forms, and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, which had already demonstrated how 
much of its Mahdism it could export abroad Fear of Mahdism also led to 
the exchange of information and to a certain amount of co-operation between 
the British and the French administrators. As in 1906 in the case of Satiru 
the so-called loyalty of the Emirs resulted in the reaffirmation of confidence 
in the Native administration system as the only way of maintaining stability. 
Or, as Tomlinson and Lethem put it, ‘the present Nigerian system of Admin- 
istration through Emirates...(is) a policy which provides a natural conservative 
opposition to such influences "^ Palmer later added that if the Emirs апа 
their administration were removed this measure would simply increase the 
chances that future Mahdist propaganda would succeed. Thus, Lugard's 
scheme of Indirect Rule which had started as an experiment came, in course 
of years, to be regarded (sometimes on very flimsy grounds) as the bulwark of 
peace and order that need not be tampered with in any way. Finally, the 
Dumbulwa experience was used to fortify the argument against the invasion 
of the Emirates by Christian missionaries Their admission, it was implied, 
was a sure invitation to chaos 76 


Yet it is questionable whether the steps taken against Sa‘id and his 
movement and the subsequent policy based on fear of Mahdism were in fact 
necessary. They sprang from undue apprehension and over-vigilance: the 
evidence, both written and oral, available at present does not establish 
beyond all doubts that the Dumbulwa community was committed to fighting 
the British, whether as an immediate measure or as a long-term plan. It is 
necessary to note that the movement which Sa'id initiated at Dumbulwa is 
continuing today under his leadership. Shaikh Sa'id, now living in Kano 
city (where he acquired a building site after his release from detention) is the 
leader in Nigeria of the Mahdiyya brotherhood or tariga. The Mahdiyya 
tariqa is only one of the several Islamic brotherhoods which currently claim 
the allegiance of millions of Northern Nigerian Muslims, and they are not 
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directed against any government. Sa‘id contended that if he had any plans 
to wage war against the British he could now admit them openly since he 
was no longer under their jurisdiction. He had no intention of falsifying 
history in order just to win a place in the list of Nigerian nationalists. 
While it is impossible to accept practically everything which Sa‘id disclosed 
about the Dumbulwa episode, it is difficult, after a critical examination of 
the available evidence, to reject decisively his central argument that he was 
arrested and imprisoned on trumped-up charges, 
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DEFECTIVE LENGTH OF THE ISLAMIC FIXED 
CALENDAR AND ITS REVISION 


HR Khan Saber 


GENERAL DEFINITION 


HE way of combining days into astronomical periods such as weeks, 
months and years is called Calendar. Тһе period of light received from 
the sun and the moon is called by astronomers the Solar Day and the Synodic 
Month. From the very beginning the two periods are adapted to the civil 
and religious purposes and efforis have been made from time to time to 
reconcile them with one another. Most religions observe Lunisolar Calendar. 


WHY HAS ÍsLAM ADOPTED THE LUNAR CALENDAR ? 


2 Among the world religions only Islam observes a pure lunar calendar. Its 
year consists of 12 months without iniercalation. The months actually begin 
from sunset when the moon becomes first visible. Тһе months of this calendar 
from visibility to visibility are not more than 30 days and less than 29 days. 
For the religious festivals and observances, such as the first of Ramadan, 
Чаг1 Fitr and Haj, еіс, which have been solemnly enjoined on Muslims, the 
beginning of each month strictly depends on the visibility of the lunar 
crescent. Had Islam adopted Solar or Lunisolar calendar, fasting, one of 
its principal observances, would have been a perennial burden on the Muslims 
of one hemisphere while it would have been a permanent blessing for the 
Muslims of the other hemisphere. Realising the reason the Muslim world 
must, therefore, be grateful to Islam that by adopting the lunar calendar all 
the religious festivals and observances, specially Ramadan, the month of 
fasting, are constantly shifting from one season to another and thus each 
month completes the round of the season in 33 years. 


DISCREPANCY OF THE Lunar CALENDAR 


3. Sometimes different beginnings of the same month have been used by 
different people living in the same city. It is therefore impossible to fix 
an exact date for an event in the calendar unless the day of the week is given 
with the day of the month Hence the calendar based on the lunar visibility 


does not serve the purpose in civil and public affairs. 


Freep Lunar CALENDAR AND Its USEFULNESS 


4. For civil and astronomical purposes a more exact rule is given by Ulugh 
Beg, the illustrious astronomer, in his Zeech. The months of the year have 
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30 days and 29 days alternately, except the twelfth month which has 29 days 
19 times and 30 days 11 times іп a cycle of 30 Islamic years, called Daur-i- 
Saghir. Such 7 cycles make one period or Daur-i-Kabir ; after that the days 
of the week return in the same order. 

5. Тһе intercalary years, of which the twelfth month, Dhul-Hijja, has 30 days 
аге the 2nd, 5th, 7th, 10th, 13th, 15th or 16th, 18th, 21st, 24th, 26th and 
29th year of the cycle of 30 years (vide Zeech Ulugh Beg, chapter 1, Dar 
Ma‘rafati Tàrikh, p. 6). Some observe 15th year and some observe 16th year 
of the cycle as intercalary year. The scholar Gravius in his table 
observes the 15th year but another scholar, Wustenfeld-Mahler' Sche Verglei- 
chungs, observes the 16th year of the cycle as intercalary year. The Indian 
Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac published by the Government of India 
follows the latter. This Fixed Calendar is called Sal-e Istilahi (vide 1044.) 
or Taqwim-e Istilahi and is useful in every walk of life except religion. 


ERROR in Its LENGTH WILL AMOUNT ONE Day ın 2598 Years 


6. The length of the Synodic Year 1n mean solar days, according to the 
Indian Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, 1957, p 466, ıs 29 53058763 x 12 
days ог 354.36705156 days, і.е, 354 days, 8 hours, 48 minutes, 33.254784 
seconds and the length of the Fixed Year or Sal.e Istiláhi ıs 354 11/30 days 
or 354 days, 8 hours, 48 minutes. Now it is evident that the Fixed Year is 
83.254784 seconds shorter than the Synodic Year Тһе error, therefore, 
amounts to a day in about (24х60х 60 + 33 254784) 2598 12242 years and 
at the end of 1395 Hijra it will amount to 33 254784 х 1375 seconds or 
12 hours, 53 minutes and 10.42368 seconds 


EUROPEAN SCHOLARS OVERLOOKED THE ERROR IN THEIR EXTRACTED TABLES 


7, It is interesting to note that the scholar Gravius in the 18th century 
extracted a table of the Christian and Hijra Eras from the beginning of 
Hijra 1 (A.D. 622) to Hijra 1318 (A D. 1900) and later on the scholar 
Wustenfeld constructed a comprehensive table showing Hijra dates with 
corresponding days of week and Christian dates from Hijra 1 (A D 692) 
to Hijra 1500 (A.D. 2076), published in Leipzig, 1926; but none of the 
two scholars cared to point out the error in the length of the Fixed Hijra 
Year as compared to the length of Synodic Year and to make correction in 
their valuable calculated tables Both these learned men based their tables 
on canons of the celebrated eastern astronomer, Sultan Ulugh Beg, the 
grandson of Tamerlane, mentioned іп para 5. 

8. The writer of the article on Chronology published іп the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica of 1958 edition and Dr. J.K. Fotheringham іп his article on 
Calendar pointed out the defect in the length of the Fixed Year or Sal-e 
1501811 but did not state how to revise it. 


bos he \ 2% У М 
RECOMMENDATION FOR RECTIFYING THE ERROR AND Its 
ЕРЕЕСТ AFTER 3595180 YEARS 


NEA JE s Pig. сі et Tada rg 
9. In order to equate the length of the Fixed Hijra Year, which ought ‘td 
have been done long ago, say near about 1300 Hijra, it is recommended 
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to place the intercalary years one year in advance, that is, in the 1st, 4th, 6th, 
9th, 12th, etc. years of the cycle instead of the 2nd, 5th, 7th, 10th, 13th, etc. 
years. This advanced shift will continue upto the end of 2600 Hijra and 
after that it will resume its former position in the fixed cycle. These shifts 
if continued upto 2600 Hijra will rectify the present error Thereafter а 
similar shift will have to be made in 3900 Hijra and soon These shifts in 
a cycle of 2600 years instead of the true length of 2598 12242 years shown 
in para 6 will still cause an error of 62 4385 seconds which will increase to 
24 hours in about 3595180 years However, this error is so small and insigni- 
ficant that it can be ignored Thus these recommended shifts will solve the 
incommensurability of the two lengths of the years for all practical purposes. 


SCRUTINY OF THE SUGGESTED SHIFTS OF THE ÍNTERCALATION WHICH 
SHOWS 25 PER CENT MORE ÁCCURACY THAN WITHOUT SHIFT 


10. To scrutinise the accuracy of the recommended shift, the beginning of 
the three years, that is, (a) the Synodic or Astronomical, (b) the Fixed Year 
or Sál-e Istilahi with shifted intercalation and (c) the Fixed Year or S4l-e 
Istiláhi hitherto observed and followed without shifts are given below : 


First Day or THE Hija YEAR 





Astronomically determined by According to the According to the 
the Indian Ephemeris and Fixed Calendar after Fixed Calendar 
Nautical Almanac the suggested shift hitherto observed 
without shift 
1979  ' Wed. 8-7-1959 Wed Tue 0 
1380 Sun. 26-6-1960 Sun Sun. 
1381 Thu. 15-6-1961 Thu Thu 
1382 Mon 4-6-1962 Tue Mon 
1383 Sat. 25-5-1963 Sat. Sat. 
1384 Thu 14-5-1964 Wed Wed. 
1385 Mon. 3-5-1965 Mon. Sun 
1386 Sat. 23-4-1966 Fn. Fri. 
1387 Wed. 12-4--1967 Wed. Tue. 
1388 Sun. 31-3-1968 Sun Sun 
1389 Thu. 20-3-1969 Thu. Thu. 
1390 Tue. 10-3-1970 Tue. Mon. 
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It is clear from the above table that according to the Fixed Calendar 

with the shifts suggested by ‘us the first day of the years 1382 A.H., 
1384 A.H and 1386 A.H. does not fall on the same day as that given in 
column 2 above Іп other words, there are 3 mistakes in 12 years. But 
according to the Fixed Calendar, without the suggested shifts the first days of 
the years 1379 А.Н. 1384 A.H., 1385 А.Н, 1386 A.H., 1387 A.H., and 
1390 A H. do not fall on the days given in column 2. Thus there are 
6 mistakesin 12years. Thusthe suggested shifts are 25 per cent more accurate 
than the calendar without shifts used uptil now. 
11. Therefore the present writer suggests that some Islamic world organisa- 
tion competent to reform the Islamic Fixed Calendar take necessary steps for 
correcting the length of the Fixed Islamic Calendar by making backward 
shifts of the intercalary years as recommended in para 9 above, and move 
the General Assembly of the International Astronomical Union to get the 
backward and forward shifts officially adopted in the Islamic Fixed Calendar. 
This may be introduced in the near future, say, from 1397 Hijra, which will 
be the 17th year of the 5th cycle. 
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ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
CLASSICAL TRADITION, by SM Stern, 
Albert Hourant and Vivian Brown, (Eds ) 
Oxford Bruno Cassirer ( Publishers), 1972, 
pp 549 Price £ 11-00 


This 1s a collection of thirty-three essays 
presented by his friends and pupils to 
Dr. Richard Walzer on his seventieth birth- 
day. It also contains his biography, his 
portrait and a bibliograpby of his writings 


Dr Walzer's principal subject of research 
was Greco-Islamic Philosophy, and he con- 
tributed to 1t over a period of forty years. 
It is natural that most of, 1f not all, the essays 
in this volume deal with this subject. 


Altogether thirty-five scholars have paid 
tributes to Dr. Walzer. All of them are 
from Europe, the United States and Israel, 
with the single exception of Dr A A Ghorab, 
a Muslim hving m Nigeria [t 15 evident 
that Arab-Muslim_ scholars have been 
completely neglected. This wrongly suggests 
to the reader an absence of co-operation 
between Jewish, Christian, Muslim, Eastern 
and Western scholars in the study of Greco- 
Islamic Philosophy. There 15 no contributor 
from the heartland of Islam or from the 
Indo-Pakistan subcontinent.? 


‘There are twenty-three articles in English, 
eight m German, two in French and none in 
Spanish, Arabic, Persian or Turkish, In 
length they vary from three to thirty-three 


pages 


Of the pavers on Greek philosophy, 
“Perception and Knowledge according to 





Aristotle” by S. Van den Bergh is of a high 
standard. This book also contains the 
following four papers on the subject. “On 
the terminology for Copula and Existence” 
by Charles H. Kahn; “The Classification of 
Goods in Plato and Aristotle” by D.E Rees; 
“Note on John Philoponus’ Rejection of the 
Infinite" by Shmuel Sambursky and "Die 
Ethica Theophrastus” by Fritz Wehrli. 


There are two articles directly or 
indirectly concerned with Islamic ethics. 
These are "The Rationalist Ethics of “Ара 
al-Jabbar” by George Е. Hourani, which 
later developed into a book, Islamic Ration- 
айвт, The Ethics of ‘Abd al-Jabbar (Oxford, 
1971, pp. 158) and Ј. М. Mattock’s “A 
Translation of the Arabic Epitome of Galen's 
Book," a study of a work which influenced 
the development of Islamic ethical theories. 


Two essays discuss Islamic theological 
subjects Тһе first is “Sigmification du 
‘Renouveau Mu‘tazilite’ dans la Pensee 
Musulamane Contemporaine" or "The Signi- 
ficance of the Mu'tazilite Revival in the 
Contemporary Muslim Thought" by Louis 
Gardet. Тһе second 15 "Some Notes on the 
lmamite Attitude to the Ошгап” by 
E. Kohlberg. Mention may be made here 
of a paper on Muslim scholasticism (Kalam) 
entitled “Acquisition (Kasb) 1n Early Kalam” 
by M. Schwarz? This well-written paper 
deals with the problem of free-wil and 
predestination (determinism) in Islam. There 
are two articles on Aristotle’s Greek com- 
mentators m Arabic "A commentator of 
Aristotle" by F. Rosenthal, and “The Greek 
Commentators on Aristotle quoted in Al- 
*Amiri's As-Sa‘ada wa’ l-Is‘ad by A.A. Ghorab.” 


(D Dr M. Saghir Hasan Ma'sumi, Professor-in-charge, Islamic Research Institute, Islamabad, Pakistan, a 
student of Dr. Richard Walzer, was not 1nvited to contribute. 


(2) On the Ит al-Kalam, see Muhammad ‘Auf al-‘Iraqi, Tajdid f'l-Madhahib al-Falsafiyyah wa’l-Kalamuyyah, 
(Cairo, Dar al-Ma'arif, 1973), pp. 230; ‘Abdur Rahman Badawi, Madhahib al-Islamiyyin, Vol I, al«Mu‘ta- 
zilah wa’l-Asha‘trah, (Beirut, 1971), pp. 752; Harry Austryn Wolfson, The Philosophy of Kalam, 2, Vols. 
(1975); Sayf ad-Din al-Amidi Ghayat al-Maram fi ‘Ilm al-Kalam, ed. by Hasan Mahmud ‘Abd al-Latif, 


(Cairo, 1971), pp. 459. 
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On the subject of Arabic Aristotalianism we 
have Alfred L. Ivry’s "Al-Kindi?? as 
Philosopher: The Aristotalian and Neopla- 
tonic Dimensions.” 


There are articles on aspects of the 
writings of the well-known Arab-Muslim 
Philosopher а!-Ғагам, (870-950), Ibn Sina 
(Avicenna) (980-1037) and al-Ghazzali‘ (1058- 
1111) by F.W Zimmermann, Н У.В. Brown 
and Angelika Kleinknecht, respectively. 


Two papers touch only the fringe of 
Greco-Islamic philosophy ; Susanne Diwald’s 
"Die Seele und ihre geistigen Krafte іш 
К. Ikhwan As-Safz" and Georges Vajda's 
"Le Probleme de la Vision de Dieu d' apres 
- Y üsuf al-Dasir." 


The different aspects of Arabic and Greek 
logic have been discussed іп some of the 
essays. 


The present reviewer thinks that the 
following papers are out of place and should 
not have been included in this Festschrift 
W. and M. Kneale’s "Prosleptic Proposals 
and Arguments" ; R.D.F. Pring-Mill's "The 
Analogical structure of the Lullian Art"; 
S.M. Stern’s “Abū “ва Ibn al-Munajjim’s 
Chronography" and Albert Hourani's “Shaikh 
Khalil and the Naqshbandi Order." They 
do not fit mto the scheme of these essays. 
Lack of space prevents comment on other 
essays contained in this volume. 


There are essays here of a high standard 
They are written with evident accuracy and 
objectivity by recognized authorities. There- 
fore, even those who are specialists in Greek 
or Islamic philosophy will find here much 
that is instructive. Most of the papers are 
well documented and provide ample annota- 
tions to guide the reader to the primary and 
secondary sources. 


— 


(3) Al-Kindi, 803 to Са 873. 


The book 1s well produced technically. 
There 1s а short index which may satisfy the 
curiosity of enquiring readers. The proofs 
have been read carefully and the book shows 
few mistakes in typography and diacritical 
markings. To reduce printing expenses all 
Arabic passages have been photographed from 
hand-written scripts. 


On the other hand, the essays are not of 
equal value and importance. Moreover, 
there 15 no essay on the Arabic translation of 
Greek works which served as the main channel 
through which Greek science and philosophy 
were transmitted to Furope — The translation 
of these works from Arabic into Hebrew and 
Latin and their subsequent transmission in 
this form into the European tradition have 
been little investigated and the work that has 
been done has not been presented in a 
systematic form Therefore, а wide gap 
remains to be filled in the history of human 
thought It would have been useful had one 
Or two essays been devoted to this subject 
Further, the editors of Islamic philosophy 
and its contributors have completely 1gnored 
the Spanish Muslim philosophers and there 
18 no paper on the assimilation of Greek 
thought by Muslim and Jewish philosophers 
in Spain nor on the influence of this tradition 
upon Mediaeval European philosophy — It is 
doubtful whether this volume will be useful 
to the general readers interested in mediaeval 
Islamic culture 


Nevertheless, this Festschrift 15 a scholarly 
contribution to the study of certain aspects 
of Greek classical and Islamic mediaeval 
philosophy. Тһе contributors, editors and 
the publisher are to be congratulated on 
having made this book available to the world 
of learning 5 


MS KHAN 


1 


(4) On these philosophers see the two latest works of М. Saeed Shaikh, Studies in Muslim Philosophy, (Lahore, 
Pakistan: Ashraf Press, 1969), pp. XII--248 and Mand Fakhry's А History of Islamic Philosophy, (New 


York: Columbia University Press, 1970), рр. 427. 


(5) See Majid Fakhry's review of this book та the Middle East Journal, Vol. 27/3 (Washington, D.C, Summer, 


1973), pp. 408-409. 
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"MORALS POINTED AND TALES 
ADORNED,” THE BUSTAN OF SADI, 
translated by G M. Wickens, Chairman of 
the Department of Islamic Studies, Toronto 
University. Printed іп Great Britain. Price 
5 20/. 


The Persian Heritage Series 1s published 
under the joint auspices of UNESCO and the 
Pahlavi Foundation’s Royal Institute of 
Translations and Publications. It aims at 
making the best of Persian classics available 
in the major Western languages The trans- 
lations m the series are intended "not only 
to satisfy the needs of students of Persian 
history and culture but also to respond to 
the demands of the intelligent reader who 
seeks to broaden his intellectual and artistic 
horizons through an acquaintance with major 
world literatures.” 


The present translation of the Bustan 1s 
the 17th of the Persian Heritage Series. 


The Bustan of Shaikh Muslehuddin Sa‘di 
Shirazi is one of the best known major 
moralistic poems in Persian literature. An- 
other great work by Sa‘di equally or probably 
more famous is the Gulistan While the 
Bustan 18 a poetical work, the Gulistan con- 
sists of both prose and verse and has been 
translated into many major world languages 


Though the Bustan has been published 
with annotations by several scholars of 
Persian language, the more famous and 
dependable edition 1s that of Ада! Muham- 
mad АП Faruqi 


Sa'd1 survived two Mongol invasions of 
Iran and Iraq in 1257 and 1258, respectively 
He had witnessed the devastation and 
plunder of Baghdad, extinction of the 
Caliphate, sack of libraries and holy places 
and slaughter of learned men and theologians 
by the brutal Tartars. Sa'd: was horrified, 
like his fellow countrymen, at these happen- 
ings. He however tried to reconcile himself 
unwillingly with the invaders, so much so 
that he wrote a panegyric іп praise of the 
crue] Hulaku Khan, which begius thus: 


did ma oje s òli f E 


Oleh! Ob s bz у p O35 


Owing to Sa‘di’s wide knowledge, vast 
experiences and ingenuity some people are of 
opinion that he, like Shakespeare, was an 
epitome of mankind 


The translator of the Bustan, Professor 
G M. Wickens, has numerous books, articles 
and reviews to his credit. He was Lecturer 
in-Persian and Arabic in the University of 
London and the University of Cambridge. 
In 1957 he lectured m the University of 
Toronto, and in 1961 became the first 
Chairman of the Department of Islamic 
Studies. 


Professor Wickens began the translation 
of the Bustan because of his great interest in 
the field of translation Не has striven 
thoroughly to understand the poem and the 
“poet’s mood and style” Не has also pro- 
vided extensive and valuable notes to elucidate 
the text wherever necessary. 


With his sound knowledge of Persian, 
Professor Wickens has 1n his translation fully 
brought out the substance and essence of 
Sa‘di’s Bustan The get-up of the book leaves 
little to be desired. 


Qarı SYED KALIMULLAH HUSSAINI 


* * * 


MAMALE DE CANANOR, UN 
ADVERSAIRE DE LINDE PORTUGAISE 
(1507-1528), Genévieve Bouchon, Librairie 
Droz, Geneva, 1975, 228 pp., limp binding; 
price not stated 


Cananor or Cannonor (Kannanur) 16 a 
small town, beadquarters of a taluga in the 
Malabar district of Kerala State, situated іп 
11°52’ N , 75°32’ Е Today it 1s a place of 
no great importance, but as early as the 
twelfth and the thirteenth centuries it was 
one of the major ports of Malabar and an 
important сепіге of trade with Persia and 
Arabia. In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries it became the capital of the Kalithari 
rajas and a settlement of the Moplah (Mapilla, 
МаһарШа) Muslims [Its crucial position 
attracted the early attention of the Portuguese 
colonists and it was this place where they 
constructed their eroria or factory which 
was soon turned into a strong fortress and it 
was from there that they threatened the very 
existence of the small Muslim settlement. 
They had as their leaders such well-known 
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figures as Vasco da Gama, Cabral, Almeida 
and Albuquerque. The merchants of Can- 
nanore acted as one man under the effective 
leadership of a fellow merchant, Muhammad 
*Ali Arakkal, whose name has been distorted 
in the Portuguese chronicles ав Mamale. 
Mamale slips unostentatiously on to the arena 
of history and as unostentatiously slips out, 
perhaps done to death by the Portuguese. It 
is the story of Mamale which has been told 
vividly by Madame Bouchon, supported by 
hundreds of footnotes, some explicatory, 
others only by way of reference. 


The book consists of a preface, a detailed 
introduction, six chapters, eight appendices 
containing original documents іп Portuguese, 
a short glossary of Portuguese and "Oriental" 
words and four maps There s neither any 
Index nor a detailed table of contents as 1s 
usual in French books, with the result that it 
18 almost impossible to trace the sequence of 
events without turning scores of leaves This 
is unfortunate as the book contains a most 
valuable story of the confrontation of a 
handful of Muslim merchants of a small 
settlement against the Portuguese power, as 
well as of the hardships and cruelties which 
they had to undergo. Madame Bouchon 
says in her Introduction, "We must have 
some knowledge of history of the Muslim 
communities of Kerala whose history has not 
so far been written The kingdom of Eli was 
one of these and the Maldive Archipelago 
was another. The present history of Mamale 
1s only a modest contribution to that end " 
It ıs to be hoped that this valuable book, 
which deals with the central figure of one who 
gave his life in the cause of freedom, may 
lead to further studies in the history of the 
colonies of the Muslims їп south-western 
India, based on their social, economic and 
cultural plane. 


The first and the second chapters of the 
book deal with the history of the little known 
kingdom of Eli and its position on the Indian 
coastline. Separate sections of Chapter I аге 
devoted to the origin of the State, 15 geogra- 
phical position, its political and. economic 
importance about the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, the shape of its government, its 
foreign relations, the "economic hfe of its 
people,” and the mercantile Muslim com- 
munities. All these aspects of the Ше of 
the people in this small peninsular state have 
been dealt with concisely and clearly, sup- 
ported by reference to original documents. 


Curiously, the small state, which became the 
sıte of the first feitoria of the Portuguese, 
1s mentioned for the first time in the log book 
of Ahmad b ‘Abdu’l-Majid a'n-Najdi his 


oe! sel ul а] 27 whch was 


written ten years before he led Vasco da 
Gama from the African coast to the western 
coast of India іп 1498. 


In Cananor, the commercial community, 
which was composed for the most part of the 
Muslims, was overwhelmed by the establish- 
ment of the feitoria, and it was as a result of 
Its interference іп the affairs of prosperous 
Muslim merchants that Mamale successfully 
withstood for more than two decades. It 
appears that ıt was not merely the Moplas 
who formed the bulk of the Muslim popula- 
tion, but there were also the "Mauros from 
Maghrib" who "provoked" the Portuguese 
more than anytlung else. These Mauros 
were evidently the Muslims who had been 
exiled from their Iberian homes after the fall 
of Granada in 1492, and spread over north 
Africa, the vast Turkish coastline and Crete, 
and who evidently found their way to join 
their coreligionists on the Malabar coast 


Madame Bouchon is quite clear that the 
Objectives of the Portuguese rule іп India 
were : 


(1) Their desire to find a place in the field 
of trade in spices ; 


(2) progress in the conversion of the popula- 
tion to Christianity ; 


(3) the elimination of Islam from the Indian 
Ocean. 


No doubt the Zamorm of Calicut and 
the Raja of Cochin had to be dealt with, and 
there was then the great Empire of Vijaya- 
nagar, each of these having peculiar problems 
of their own. The pendulum of the Portuguese 
policy swang from position to position in each 
of these states 


The first contact of the Portuguese with, 
the authorities of Cananor was a clear 
pointer to the 1mportance of the settlement, 
resulting in the dispatch of an armada of 
thirteen armed ships from Portugal. The 
governorship of Afonso de Albuquerque was 
taken up by conflicts, internal squabbles, 
programme of expansion and evangelisation, 
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culminating m the conquest of Goa and 
finally, conflict with that intrepid Muslim 
merchant, Mamale, who survived the great 
Portuguese Captain by ten years 


Three chapters of the book deal with 
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this conflict, viz, Chapter IV, The Fortress, 


and the first conflicts, Chapter V, Mamale and 
Albuquerque, and Chapter VI, "Regedor do 
Mar,” the title given to Mamale by Barros. 
The learned authoress clearly traces step by 
step Mamale's movements up to their azimuth 
when he became the virtual ruler of Cananore 
and then to tbe nadir, his capture in an 
underhand manner and his “execution ” The 
whole of this last episode 1s clothed 1n mystery 
and tbe Portuguese documents -are somehow 
or other loath to divulge his identity, calling 
him merely “the prisoner" who was later 
“executed” evidently without a trial About 
this Madame Bouchon says 


“The last days of Mamale are clothed 
10 shade—six long years about the position 
which he occupied after 1525 and the exodus 
ef his coreligionists But the notice of his 
death 15 a clear evidence that he remained the 
chief of the Muslim community and the head 
of the government of the town " 


Muhammad Ali Arakkal—Mamale—Re- 
gedor do Mar—had reached such a pitch 
that Francois de Payard makes him “Roy 
de Сапапог” and says that the Malabaris do 
not recognise а Nair as their king, while the 
Narr ruler has lost his authority Naturally 
the removal of Mamale left the stage empty 
to give a free hand to the Portuguese 


As the title of the book shows, tt 1s the 
story of a great leader with a full enunciation 
of his background Тһе book leaves little to 
be desired. It 1s, however, to be regretted 
that the glossary of "Portuguese and Orientai 
words," occupying only one page and contain 
ing just 28 terms, 1s much too short to be of 
any use to readers who are not conversant 
with the one or the other. There are literally 
scores of unfamiliar Portuguese words which 
are not explained or even translated Jn fact, 
had the very useful and instructive Portuguese 
documents at the end been translated into 
French, in the same way as Robert Sewell has 
translated the chronicles of Paes and Nuniz 
and appended them to his book “А Forgotten 
Empire," their value would have been greatly 
enhanced. Moreover, a list of Portuguese 
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governors from 1507 to 1528, their contem- 
poraries, the Zamorins of Calicut, the Rajas 
of Cochin, the Rayas of Vijavanager and the 
‘Adil Shahi’s rulers of Bijapur would have 
been 1mmensely useful 


НК SHERWANI 


* * * 


JALAL-AL-DIN AL-SUYUTI, Vol 1, 
Biography and Background, by Elizabeth 
Mary Sartain Price not indicated 


This 15 a two-volume work on the fifteenth 
century Egyptian scholar, Jalal al-Din al- 
Suyuti, ( 849-911 AH —1445-1505 AD ), 
by Elizabeth Mary Sartain, for which she was 
awarded the Doctorate degree by the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge in the year 1968 Vol I isin 
English and gives an account of the hfe and 
personality of al-Suyuti, traces the develop- 
ment of autobiographical literature and 
connects it with the ordinance of the holy 


Qurün Sad di, dex Ll y ‘Wa Amma 


Bi ni*mati Rabbika Fahaddith’ (and recount 
the blessings of the Lord) 93-11 (al-Qur'àn), 
Vol Ilis in Arabic and makes available for 
the first time a reconstituted text of autobio- 
graphy based on tbe discovery by Mary 
Sartain of new source materials, viz, the 
writings of his two devoted students, Shamsa'l 
din al-Dawoodi, Abda'] Quadir al-Shádhili, 
and his contemporary and critic al-Sakhawi’s 
al-Dawa’l Lami‘ 


Vol I has been prepared both as an 
introduction to and commentary on the 
Arabic text in. Vol П and gives the bach- 
ground of al-Suyuti's biography and cultural 
life of Egypt under the rule of the Circassian 
Mamluks (1382-1517) for the non-specialists 
interested 1n medizval Islamic studies 


In Vol. H, al-Suyuts prefaces his autobio- 
graphy Киаба! Tahadduth Ы ni'matallah 


ШІ doen nas col їп these words: ‘It 


has always been the practice of the ‘ulama, 
ancient and modern, to write their biographies 
and in this they had good intentions. One 
was to recount the blessings of Allah on them 
and to remember His graces and favours upon 
them and the other was to make known to 
Others their lives for the benefit of those who 
would like to know them and be benefited by 
them. I have followed them in this regard 
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іп this book to remember Allah's favours on 
me and not for any show or pride Allah is 
my help and on Him I depend’ (p. 4, Vol. II). 


In Vol. I, a brief history of Egypt under 
the rule of Circassian Mamluks 15 given 
(1382 to 1517). It deals with the structure 
of the Mamluks’ State The Mamluks were 
mainly Qipcáq Turks bought from the 
kingdom of Golden Horde as a result of the 
mroads of Timur Lang. They were Mongols, 
Kurds and Greeks But the Circassians 
dominated and they formed а military 
aristocracy from the time of Sultan Barqüq, 
(1349). The author gives an interesting 
account of their training, their grades and 
their attachment to their masters who trained 
and freed them. The army was governed 
not by the Islamic law but by the Grand 
Yasa of Chingis Khan, though on the whole 
Islamic law was practised under the Qadi 
al-Quddat (The Chief Justice) The Caliph 
from the Abbasid dynasty was the titular 
head and presided over the religious and 
social functions Тһе real power was in the 
hands of the Mamluk Sultan 


Chapter II deals with the life of Jalal-al- 
din al-Suyuti He was born іп 849 AH 
(1445 A.D.) of a respectable family of As-Suit, 
Upper Egypt, many of whom were merchants, 
muhtasibs (superintendents of markets and 
morals) and judges — Al-Suyuti was born in 
his father's library and therefore was given 
the nickname of ‘Ibn al-Kutub’ (son of the 
books), which became so true in his Ше 
According to al-Dawoodi, al-Suyuti must 
have been 13 years old when his father died. 


From an early age al-Suyuti took his 
stand on the side of orthodox Islam and 
disciplines connected with it. He refused to 
have anything to do with "Ulüm al Амал! 
(sciences of the ancients, specially Hellenistic 
culture such as philosophy and logic) and 
instead he studied the science of Hadith, 
which he considered the noblest of all 
branches of knowledge (Text, p. 241). This 
raised a storm of opposition against him. He 
was a noted controversialist, 


Academic Life in al-Suyuti's time : 


The establishments which provided 
higher education were mostly mosques and 
madrasahs; khangás were founded mainly 
to lodge sufis. 


The Study of Hadith : 


It was not enough to attend lectures on 
Hadith. It was considered indispensable for 
a true scholar of Hadith to travel round 
collecting traditions by hearmg them from 
those who had memorised them. It 1s said 
that Ibn Hajr al-‘Asqalam had memorised 
200,000 traditions and al-Suyuti no less than 
that. 


Women Transmitters of Hadith : 


The number of women transmitters at 
this time was surprisingly large, as 1s seen 
from! al-Suyuti’s lst of his Shaykhs from 
Vol. XII of al-Sakhawi’s al-Dawa’l Гат“, 
devoted to women transmitters. 


Al-Suyuti as a Person and Scholar · 


Al-Suyuti himself did not hesitate to 
express his opinion of his ability as a scholar. 
He considered himself an exemplary scholar, 
meticulous and honest 


He believed himself to be the most 
learned scholar of his time and was proud 
that his books had spread far and wide. For 
these reasons, he hoped to be recognised both 
as a Mujtahid and as a renovator of religion 
(Mujaddid) in the 9th century, AH. (15th 
century, A.D). The Holy Prophet said, 
‘God will send for my nation at the end of 
every 100 years a man who would revitalise 
my nation.’ 


There were many among al-Suyuti’s con- 
temporaries who vehemently disagreed with 
his opinion of his eminence. Al-Sakhawi, 
Karakhi, al-Jawjari and al-Bani, charged him 
with impertinence for his excessive claims 
to be a Mujtahid and Mujaddid. Those who 
supported al-Suyuti were his students such as 
al-Shàdhah, al-Dawoodi and some Mamluks 
who recognised him as a scholar and a pious 
man for his fearlessness in the face of danger. 
In his autobiography (Vol. II) he gives the 
qualification of a Mujaddid, that he should 
be a scholar of religious disciplines and a 
supporter of orthodoxy and should be against 
all mnovation in religion. He must be 
against Hula] and Ittihad held by some 
sufis (i.e., God being one with man). 


AlSuyuti, according to his students al- 
Shadhali and al-Dawoodi, wrote about 600 
books and this 1s supported by Haji Khalifah 
in his Kashf al-Zunun and also by Carl 
Brockelmann. His fame as a scholar and 
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teacher reached countries like Syria, Rum, 
the Hijaz, the Yemen, Indi, North and 
West Africa and also Takrur where he was 
heid next to Imam Malik. If a child was 
born there, he was named ‘Abd al-Rahman, 
after al-Suyuti, for his blessings. 


Vol. I contams 242 pages, and in the 
end, the author has given explanatory notes 
on the text A bibliography of al-Suyuti's 
books 1s also given. Two useful indices or 
, supplements indicating the differences between 
Tubingen MS. апа al-Dawoodi are listed 
Other sources of the autobiography are 
indicated and an explanatory mdex of Arabic 
words and their meanings 15 also given, which 
15 most useful. Arabic words are transli- 
terated and listed 1n a glossarial index. 


Vol. П has 378 pages. Place names and 
the names of tribes are given alphabetically. 
Differences of readings according to Shádhili, 
Chester Beatty Folio, India Office Folio and 
al-Dawoodi are recorded, chapterwise. At 
the end of the book (Vol 1) description of 
the manuscripts used in editing the text of 
al-Suyuti’s autobiography 1s supplied The 
writer has not left any stone unturned to 
make the book as useful as possible and 
she richly deserved the degree. Her work has 
placed the scholars on al-Suyuti under a deep 
debt of gratitude to her. Her work 1s indeed 
monumenta]. 


S A. WAHHAB DUKHARI 


* * 4 


TALASH-E-MIR ІМ URDU, by 
Nisar Ahmad  Faruqui published бу 
Maktaba-1 Jamiah, Ltd., Jamianagar, New 
Delhi, 110025, pp. 273. Price Rs. 11 Size 
Crown octavo. 


The book under review 1s a collection of 
ten articles dealing with the life and history 
of the poet, Mir Taqi Mir, and the articles 
are independent of themselves As regards 
the aim and object of the book, the author, 
Mr. Nisar Ahmad Faruqui himself, has stated 
in the introduction that although much has 
been said and written about the poet, still 
there are many more avenues of his Ше that 
are required to be explored to learn more 
about him. He has therefore selected these 
ten articles in the hope that they may shed 
sufficient light on the different phases of the 
poetry of Mir, and thus help those interested 
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in him to understand the hidden beauties of 
his poetic art. Of these articles, one which 
deals with Mir's art is very illuminating as 
well as thought provokmg. Іп this article, 
the author, at the very outest, gives a graphic 
description of how Urdu took the place of 
Persian, which was the court language of the 
time, and how it grew to be counted among 
the well-known languages of the country. 
He then goes on to show the role played by 
the poet in the development of Urdu poetry. 
Іп this connection he has enumerated a few 
characteristics, іп which the poet surpasses a 
number of his contemporary poets who 
were held іп great esteem. 


Poetry is distinguished from prose, not 
only because it has metre, but also because 
of its diction or the choice of words and 
construction. Metre without poetical diction 
does not make poetry, and poetry may be 
defined as the noblest expression of the 
noblest thought According to the author, 
.Mir Taqi Mir’s compositions are remarkable 
for their majestic eloquence and solemn 
grandeur and he mentions the following 
special features and peculiarities of the poetic 
diction of the poet. 


1 The choice of words and construction. 


2. The repetition of words for the sake of 
ornament. 


3. Purity, simplicity and elegance. 
4. Verity and certamty of expression. 


5. Simple 1n appearance but difficult to be 
imitated. 


The author is of the opinion that the 
choice of words and construction entirely 
depend upon the poet himself, as, according 
to the well-known axiom, poets are not made 
but are born. Mir was a born poet and as 
such that which springs from him is 
spontaneous and not forced or acquired. 
Mir's compositions are replete with such 
1ñımıtable expressions and they are not found 
in any of his contemporary poets. 


The repetition of words not only enhances 
the grace of poetic diction, but 1t also extends 
the sphere of its meaning. Besides, it impresses 
and enthrals the reader and rouses 1n him the 
feelings that raise him to sublime mysteries. 
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Mir has such a command over this aspect of 
poetic diction that even his contemporary 
poets of the calibre of Dard and Sauda pale 
into insignificance. 


Purity, simplicity and elegance, these 
three factors, make the poetie diction not only 
superb and majestic, but enable the poet to 
give vent to his mner feelings with majestic 
eloquence. Іп Mir all these peculiarities are 
at their best, and as such be holds а unique 
position among the eminent poets of his age. 


Verity and certainty of expression is by 
far the most important characteristic of the 
poetry of Mir. Generally, poets give expres- 
sion to their feelings at random and according 
to a set tradition. But this 1s not the case 
with Mir. His productions are born of his 
own experiences. Не says what he actually 
sees, with inner eyes, and takes the reader 
along with bim to the highest plane of 
Mysticism. That is the reason why he 1s 
held in great esteem by most of his 
contemporary poets. 


The most important characteristic of Mir 
is his peculiar style which 1s at once majestic 
and dignified. Though it appears to be 
simple, it is very difficult to be imitated 
and this 1s considered to be the acme of the 
poetic diction Mr. Faruqui says that this 
is found in the productions of Hafiz, Sa'di 
and Ghalib, and as such Mir may well be 
counted with them. 


In the end, Mr, Nisar Ahmad Faruqui 
says that the above-mentioned factors should 
be taken into account, along with the other 
considerations detailed in the rest of the 
article which pertam to Mir's life, his con- 
nections with. contemporaries апа cultural 
and political scenes of his time so that full 
justice could be done to his poetic art and he 
rightly observes that if all these aspects of 
Mir’s Ше are given due publicity, those 
interested in Mir may make an effort to learn 
more about him, and may thus pay a glowing 
tribute to him, which he richly deserves. 


The reviewer 1s of opinion that with the 
exception of the article ‘Mirs Art’, ай 
articles are comprehensive. Still Mr. Faruqui 
deserves to be congratulated on the sincere 
effort he has made to bring to light tbe 
unexplored avenues of Mir's life. 


The book has an index. It 18 printed in 
litho and contains a few errors. 


М.О. Kuan 


THE ETHICS OF AL-GHAZZALI—A 
COMPOSITE ETHICS IN ISLAM, by 
Muhammad Abdul Quasem, M.A, Kamil, 
Ph D., Lecturer in Islamic Studies, National 
University of Malaysia, with a foreword by 
Professor W. Montgomery Watt, B Litt, 
PhD, Head of the Department of Arabic 
and Islamic Studies, University of Edinburgh; 
рр. 273. Price not indicated 


This 1s a doctoral thesis which was sub- 
mitted to the University of Edinburgh It 
was supervised by Professor W Montgomery 
Watt, whose interest іп al-Ghazzali's ethics 
15 well known 


The book has seven chapters followed 
by conclusion, bibliography and mdex The 
author has made а very good study of the 
subject. All students of al-Ghazzal1 agree 
that his ethical theories were the product of 
his intellectual attainment, deep study in 
sufism and actualization of ethical values 
He was a practising sufi and had attained the 
highest level of mystic experiences His 
intellectual pursuits started with philosophic 
studies, evaluated the Ta‘limites’ teachings, 
which, with his skill ın logic, he found incon- 
sistent and shallow It 1s interesting to 
observe that the author has put al-Ghazzali’s 
ethics іп its historic perspective It 15 distinct 
from the works of others on ethics in 
the sense that al-Ghazzali has treated the 
subject as an independent sctence has sought 
its relevance to goodness of life and the 
mystic and spiritual attainments Іп his view 
no spiritual enlightenment was possible with- 
out ethical conduct of Ше This view was 
based on his personal mystic achievement and 
the rigorous discipline he set for his conduct 
of life This left hardly any room for com- 
passion im the system of ethics that al- 
Ghazzah propounded Some authors attribute 
his ideas on ethics to otber philosophers but 
there can be nothing further from the reality 
than this claim Al-Ghazzali not only 
reflected on many problems of ethics that were 
common to philosophy and drew his own 
conclusions but he also practised these values 
and used them as a strong foundation for his 
mystic achievements. Barring the various 
sources which might have influenced him, he 
has undoubtedly systematised his thoughts on 
ethics and given them the status of a science. 
In the process of systematisation of al-Ghaz- 
zali’s philosophy ın the author's words, “every 
element underwent changes and received 
something of the special character of every 
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other element; the philosophic element 
became more religious and also mystical, the 
religious element was enriched and enlivened 
with life-giving mystical spirit, the mystical 
element became clearer, more rational, con- 
ceptual and organised (articulated) On the 
whole, however, this mystical element 
remained dominant and hence al-Ghazzali's 
ethical theory may be characterised as 
primarily mystical 10 nature. In this way his 
ethics achieved a composite nature (p. 35)” 


In the chapter “Mystical Virtues” the 
author discusses many basic concepts of 
mystic virtues. For example, repentance, 
patience, gratitude, hope, fear, poverty, 
asceticism, intention, sincerity, truthfulness, 
vigilance, self-examination, meditation, trust, 
love, yearning, intimacy and satisfaction. 
These are well-known concepts and havea 
direct bearing on human character and spiri- 
tual attamment. However, the author has 
confined himself to the meaning and exposi- 
tion given by al-Ghazzali, though he could 
have taken up 11 wider dimensions and used 
words and terms that could have been more 
expressive of their newer and wider dimen- 
sions; for example, the author translates 
“faqr” as poverty. “Faqr” is a wider concept 
than poverty and can hardly be defined as 
poverty. Similarly, he translates “zuhd” as 
asceticism The term asceticism 1s not an 
exact equivalent of the Islamic term “zuhd,” 
as Islam does not lend countenance to the 
extreme self-denial of the ascetics. 


It 1s an excellently printed and got-up 
book and 1s sure to find a place of honour in 
all libraries, especially those devoted to 
Islam. The book will be of equal interest to 
all persons interested іп philosophy or ethics 


RAHIMUDDIN KEMAL 


* * * 


WOMEN AND ISLAMIC LAW IN A 
NON-MUSLIM STATE, by Aharon Layish, 
published by John Wiley and Sons New York, 
Toronto/Israel, University Press, Jerusalem, 
1975, pages 369. Price not indicated. 


This study was originally undertaken by 
the author for a doctoral thesis. И was sub- 
mitted to the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 
It consists of nine chapters followed by a 
summary and a list of sources, an index and 
a glossary of Arabic technical terms. 


The research 1s based on the traditional 
method of studving the material offered by 
the Shari‘a courts. The author has analysed 
the material thus collected and drawn con- 
clusions to find their relevance to the 
transformation of the Arabic society. He 
has not made any attempt to make a 
comparative study of the same problems in 
other Muslim, especially Arab Muslim States. 
He gives the background of the law and 
legislation prior to and after the formation 
of the Israel State The book takes note of 
the relationship between Israeli-legislatton and 
the Shart‘a, the relationship between Shari‘a 
and socia] customs, and clearly indicates 
which of these have preponderance in the 
affairs of Muslim women ; to what extent the 
TIsraeli-legislation ın fact influences these pro- 
blems and the decisions taken thereon It 
also records the attitude of 42415 towards the 
Shart‘a laws іп the background of the social 
norms that have emerged with the develop- 
ment and transformatton of modern Muslim 
women. 


Besides the decisions, the author has used 
material based on interviews of gadis and 
other persons involved, conferences of qàdis, 
and the articles published by them 


The fact remains that the author has con- 
fined himself to the study of the Israeli-Arab 
relations and the treatment of minorities within 
the borders of the Israel State Тһе author 
observes that “Muslim women іп Israel find 
themselves half-way between a religious norm, 
suited to a patrilineal and patriarchal society, 
and a secular-legal norm based on the princi- 
ple of women’s equality to тап” Тһе 
question of the status of women is not only 
a subject of study in itself but а means to 
evaluate the position of Shara m modern 
Muslim society The author observes’ “ the 
Israel Government, after the collapse of Mus- 
lim edacational, social and legal system, 
reintroduced or rather established these 
institutions and these were integrated into 
the general legal system of Israel ” 


It is very interesting to note that the law 
relating to the minimum age of marriage of 
girls was only observed in its disregard, though 
the offence was considered a criminal one and 
the offenders were liable for imprisonment 
upto two years. Either various means were 
adopted to allow marriages of girls below the 
legal age or very aften these cases remained 
unknown. They had to be accepted when 
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they gave birth to children or were pregnant, 
due to which their marriages had to be 
legalised It has also been discovered that 
the Ma'dhun, those entrusted with the duty 
of solemnization of marriage, either did not 
insist on the proof of marriage or occasionally, 
in the author’s words, lent his hand to the 
marriage of the girls below the legal age 


These and many other instances of non- 
observance of the law or non-acceptance of 
the legal norms prescribed would certainly 
invite the legislators of Israel to think whether 
they made any contribution towards improve- 
ment 1n the so-called status of Muslim women 
or іп fact their position became still worse 
off for the simple reason that in the bargain 
they lost the status that was their due accord- 
тр to Shan'a. There arose a number of 
problems, including the birth of children, 
which to women married below the legal age 
at least 1n the eyes of the legal system of 
Israel, did not enjoy the status that was their 
due under Shari'a law til their parents’ 
marriages under some other provisions or 
legal fictions were solemnized. The author 
has recorded opinions of some of the qadis, 
and one of them observed “The only immpedi- 
ment to the marriage of a minor girl was in 
his opinion her sexualimmaturity . Neither 
he nor other gadis had ever raised the 
question of the criminality of solemnizing 
the marriage of a minor or of the prosecution 
of offenders under the marriage law. But 
their attitude on points of guardian law have 
been different They have willingly accepted 
the guardianship of the mother where the 
interest. of the children demanded ıt They 
in general did not oppose the intervention of 
Israeh Parliament іп matters of personal law 
so long as no encroachment on the Sh:ri‘a 
was involved Some of them have welcomed 
reforms of penal or procedural nature.” The 
author concludes that considering the theoreti- 
cally immutable character of religious law 
and the difficulty of 1mposing secular legisla- 
tion on religious courts, the qàdis have 
nonetheless made an important contribution 
to improvement іп the position of women in 
matters of personal status. 


It ıs evident from the study that Muslims 
їп Israel are much concerned about Shari‘a 
law and would observe ıt even when it resulted 
in a criminal offence іп accordance with 
secular law, This study at the same time 
establishes the fact that Religious Courts have 
in general taken decisions which gave women 
equal rights іп matters like guardianship or 
demanded stricter proof or gave stricter inter- 
pretation to law in divorce cases with a view 


to protecting the rights of women They 
welcomed measures of modernisation if that 
did not conflict with the fundamentals of 
Islamic law They favoured certain measures 
of improvement through procedural law, 
especially 1n matters of divorce, so that the 
women could get a better deal 


The author does not discuss the 1mpor- 
tant issue, namely, the authority of the Israeli 
Parhament for legislation 1n matters of 
personal law. However, he has established 
by ample evidence that Muslims did not 
accept this right of the Knesset and they 
ignored the law made by ıt and followed the 
Shari‘a unhindered. Perhaps had the Israeli 
Government taken stricter measures to enforce 
tbe secular laws conflicting with Shart‘a the 
situation would have been of concern to both 
the Muslim community and the Israel 
Government. Another important point that 
must be noted in this connection 15 that 
they did accept willingly the religious courts’ 
reformative measures through their decisions 
and procedural reforms on the ground that 
that would be a step towards improving a 
situation that did in fact need some 
reform, 


It 1s an interesting book, well planned 
and well written and has great relevance to 
the Indian society, as there has been for some 
time the fear that the Government will change 
personal law, though it has been allayed. 
Indian situation 1s different in the sense that 
we have no separate Shari‘a courts or qadis ; 
on the other hand we have our courts that 
administer among other things Muslim law. 
The changes that are by implication 
mtroduced through other legislation on 
common matters have to be studied to find 
out whether any exemption 1s to be sought 
under Muslim faw. 

RAHIMUDDIN KEMAL 


* * * 
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AL-BERUNI ON THE SHIFTING OF THE BED OF АМО DARYA! 
Hasan ‘Askari Kazmi 


AL-BERUNTS book, Kitãb Tahdid Nihàyat al-Amákin li Tashih Masdafai al- 

Masákin, (Тһе Determination of the Co-ordinates of Positions for the 
Correction of Distances between Cities), contains some very valuable informa- 
tion on certain aspects of the shifting of the course ofthe Jayhün (also known 
as Oxus or Ата Darya).? This information is geomorphologically very 
significant, for until al-Berüni's times although a sizeable section of the 
medieval writers did describe the changes in the river's course, they never 
formulated any clear-cut hypothesis to account for the changes Perhaps the 
only notable exception is al-Mas'üdi,? but even he failed to come to grips with 
the total reality. Al-Beriini, however, takes а composite view of all the 
important factors of the physical environment. Не studied the behaviour 
and function of the Oxus and presented the sequential order in which changes 
іп the course of the river took place. This was а big improvement оп the 


(1) It 1s an irrefutable fact that the Amu Darya, 1.е., the Oxus, never had a permanent course, 
It always was, and still 15, shifting eastward. The accounts of medieval Arab writers are 
very explicit on this point and they leave no room for any doubt whatsoever. It 1s on 
record that in the 4th century B.C , at the time of the conquests of Alexander the Great, 
the main stream of the Oxus used to flow into the Caspian. Muqaddasi, an Arab writer 
of the 10th century, in whose times the river had already established its course towards 
the Aral Sea, says that in former times the main stream had flowed down to a town 
against Nisa in Khurasán, called Balkhàn — Al-Berüni, who came a century later, also 
reports the old bed of the Oxus to the Caspian Sea. According to him, іп the times of 
Ptolemy, the river had its course towards the Caspian Neither of these earlier writers 
gives any specific time for this change іп the course of the Oxus. It may, however, 
be 1nferred from the various medieval sources that the river somewhere 1n between 2nd 
century B.C. and 9th century A.D, changed its course from the Caspian to the Aral Sea. 
This change may have occurred once or may be more than once. 


The accounts of Yaqüt (13th century), Mustawfi (14th century), Hafiz Abru (15th 
century) and Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijc, а Spanish ambassador and Abru's contemporary, 
confirm that sometime between the 13th and the 16th century A.D. the Oxus had regained 
its old valley. Once again, near about the close of the 16th century the river re-entered 
the Aral Sea. We have no knowledge of the cause of these changes ; however, the accounts 
of Abu'l Ghàzi and Anthony Jenkinson (16th century) clearly indicate the change in the 
course of the river to the Aral Sea. 


The various sources mentioned above are enough to discredit De Goeje's contention 
that the river Oxus never, іп its medieval history, changed 115 course and always flowed, 
as 1t does today, into the Aral Sea. Mention may also be made of Sir H.C. Rawlinson's 
findings that in the medieval period the Oxus did undoubtedly flow into the Caspian. 


(2) Al-Berüni, Kitab Tahdid al-Amàkin, Tr. Ali, J., Beirut, 1967, pp. 18-24. 
(3) See Beazley, C.R., The Dawn of Modern Geography, Vol. Т, London, 1897, pp. 462-64. 
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then extant knowledge. Indeed, he seems to have gone much ahead of his 
times in the understanding of the physicallaws that govern the surface of 
the earth. 

It is also noteworthy that his accounts in this respect are so clear and 
comprehensive that they may be used to reconstruct an authentic map of the 
hydrology and hydrography of the river, which is now buried under the 
sandy expanses of Kara Kum and Kyzyl Kum. It may be mentioned that 
the physical hindrances presented by these intractable vast expanses of 
deserts are so great that any exploration deep into their heart is impossible 
or at least hazardous. Knowledge of this region was for long meagre and 
superficial. Recently, and particularly after the Russian Revolution,’ a 
number of explorations have been undertaken and a large number of mono- 
graphs written. А good deal remains to be known even now. Тһе 
significance of the writings of al-Berüni should be appreciated in this context. 


Al-Berüni considers the changes in the course of a river a universal 
phenomenon. However, he asserts that the conditions which led the 
Oxus to change its course were quite different from those of the other rivers— 
of the Euphrates, for example. The changes in the Oxus were engineered by 
the mechanical action of the river itself and without any interference by 
outside agent. On the contrary, the changes in the Euphrates were largely 
caused by the blocking of the river course by an earthquake. Referring to 
Ibn al-'Amid's book, Fi Bina’ al-Mudun (On the Construction of Cities), al- 
Berüni says that the earthquake which occurred at Antioch? also caused a 
fault in the earth crust so that a mountain situated upstream from Clodia 
crumbled and its debris blocked the course of the river. The river swerved 
past the barrier to rejoin its normal valley. Al-Berüni thus considers the 
incidence of earthquake an important factor in the development of a drainage. 
He found that in some cases the normal flow may be diverted while in others 
the flow may be altogether arrested, giving rise to the formation of lakes. 


Thus there is the important assertion by al-Berüni : the changes occurring 
in the courses of rivers may be due to either external terrestrial causes (such 
as earthquakes) or internal work-mechanism of the river, which may produce 
changes in the thalweg and create new conditions of erosion and deposition. 
Al-Berüni fully appreciates the varying degrees of these changes and their 
consequences. In the former case, when the river meets an obstruction caused 
by any outside agency, the change is slight. Тһе river usually sweeps past 
the edge of the barrier and then resumes its original course, so that the source 
and the mouth of the river remain unaffected. But in the latter case, the 
changes in the river course are substantial. Asfor Jayhün, the change was 
so great that the river abandoned its former mouth on the coast of the Caspian 
Sea and by gradually shifting eastwards formed another mouth some 700 


(4) See Gvozdetsky, М.А., Soviet Geographical Explorations and Discoveries, Moscow, 1974. 


(5) Тһе earthquake of Antioch occurred on 29th November, 528 A.D., which was the second 
year of Justinian. See footnote іп Krenkow, F., 'Berüni and the MS. Sultan Fatih 
No. 3386,’ Al-Beriint Commemoration Volume, Iran Society, Calcutta, 1951, p. 208. 


(6) Kitab Tahdid al-Amakin, op. cit., p. 20. 
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kilometers away from the original mouth. Тһе present mouth is on the coast 
of the Aral Sea, about 160 kilometers north of Nukus. 


A number of questions engaged al-Berüni's attention: How did the 
sweeping shift occur in the course of the river? Was it a gradual pheno- 
menon involving systematic processes? Or, was it merely an accidental and 
incoherent , phenomenon? Al-Berüni's answers to these problems contain 
valuable explanations which are comprehensive, scientific, convincing and 
precise. 

To begin with al-Berün?'s attempts to locate the old course of the river 
on the basis of the information handed down by Ptolemy, he observes that 
some eight hundred years before Ptolemy, the river followed a course via 
Zamm and Amuya’ and then ran through the desert lying between Jurjan 
and the land of the Khazars, and finally emptied itself on the shore of the 
Caspian at a place called Balkhàn (Balkan, near Krasnovodsk). On 
the basis of this information, as cited by al-Berüni in Кийб Tahdid and 
also іп Al-Qanin al-Mas'üdi* (Canon Masudicus), we may reconstruct with 
some precision the course of the river in the medieval and the ancient times. 
It may be surmised that the river, after crossing Tirmid (Termez), passed 
through the present Soviet Republics of Uzbekistan and Turkmanistan, 
re-entered Uzbekistan for a short distance and then instead of passing Kara 
Kalpak A.S.S.R. in an almost SSE-NNW direction, as it does today, took a 
sweep westward above Khiva, passed Urganj (Urgench), traversed the south- 
eastern edge of the Ust Yurt Plateau, turned southward and passed through 
the region of Trans-Caspia of Turkmen S.S.R. in the desert of Kara Kum, 
and girdling the mountains of Gr. Balkan and Lt. Balkan, finally dropped 
in the Caspian at a point south of Krasnovodsk. Al-Beriini points out a 
number of large and small towns flourishing on the banks of the river and 
mentions that as a result of the change in the course of the river, these towns 





(7) Zamm and Amuya were two important medieval towns which were situated on the left 
bank of the Oxus. They can be very exactly located on the map in the light of al-Berüni's 
accounts given elsewhere in Kitab Tahdid and іп Al-Qan&n. In medieval times, Zamm lay 
some hundred miles to the east of Amuya. Тһе longitude and latitude of the former 
have been reported by him as 88 degrees and 37 degrees 40 minutes, respectively (41-Оапяп, 
p. 571). Amuya, originally known as Amul, is, he reports, the ferrying point from 
Mawara’ al-Nahr (Transoxiana) to Khurasan and Iraq (Kitab Тара, p. 220). Its longitude 
and latitude are 87 degrees 45 minutes 24 seconds and 39 degrees 11 minutes 54 seconds 
(Kitab Tahdid, p 221). Amuya, which was situated more down-stream m relation to 
the position of Zamm, was about 35 long farsakhs away from Darghan and 20 long 
farsakhs from Bukhara (one long farsakh is equal to 3 Arabian miles). The longitudinal 
and latitudinal differences between Amuya and Darghan have been calculated by al-Berüni 
as 1; 21,28 degrees and 1; 18,23 degrees, respectively (Kitab Tahdid, pp. 222-23). 

Amuya seems to be an alteration of the original name Amul which in later times 
was ascribed to the Oxus as Amuya Darya or Darya-i-Amuya or simply Amu Darya, 
after the name of the locality through which 1t passed. Thus, as the older names of the 
river, the Greek ‘Oxus’ and the Puranic 'Chaksu,' are after the name of the main affluent 
*Vakshsh-ab' (Ali, S.M., The Geography of the Puranas, New Delhi, 1966, p. 90), the name 
Amu Darya is certainly after the name of the town ‘Amuya.’ 

See also Table I for other medieval towns situated ether near or on the bank of the 


Oxus. 
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were deprived of the water and ultimately fell into decay and the region was 
turned into a true desert. 


Тһе main lines of al-Berüni's* theory may be summarised as follows: 


(1) He envisages the presence of a lake, in the remote past, west of the 
upper or ancient delta of the Oxus, south of the Ust Yurt Plateau, 
when the climate was somewhat more humid. 


(2) It was, then, through this depression that the river entered the 
Caspian. 


(3) In course of time, the climate was gradually desiccated and the 
lake and other water-bodies started shrinking till they partially or 
completely vanished. 


(4) Тһе flow of theriver was obstructed due to silting? of its channel which 
caused the river to turn towards the land of the Ghuzz.!° The new 
course was obstructed for some time by a mountain Fam'al-Asad 
(Lion's Mouth) which, however, was eroded by the gigantic flow of 
the river. The river then passed over the barrier, which was a day’s 
journey (about 3 or 4 farsangs, i.e., 9 or 12 Arabian miles). 


(5) Then the river swerved to the right towards Farab following a course 
known as Fuhma. 


(6) The river continued to flow along this course for some time until the 
process of silting of the channel once again blocked its course to make 
it turn towards the left, the land of Bujnakians.! This new course is 
known as the valley of Mazdubast. 


(7) Then the river turned towards Khwarizm where previously only minor 
streams were flowing. Due to this new course and the immensity of 
water in it, the Khwarizmian plain turned into a lake whose initial 
boundary was a rocky barrier which the river had crossed on its way 
to the Aral Sea. 





(8) ey ыы al-Mas'üdi, Hyderabad, 1956. See Table of Latitudes апа Longitudes, 
pp. 547-79. 
(9) See Krenkow, op. cít., p. 200. 


(10) The "land of the Ghuzz Turks" sbould not be confused here with the "Desert of the 
Ghuzz." Тһе former, lying far north of the latter, was a land adjacent to the lower 
course of the Syr Darya, north of Isbijab, while the latter was a desert tract west of the 
Oxus lying in between the Province of Jurjan on the west and the Provihce of Khurasan 
on the south. It 1s, however, highly probable that the Desert of the Ghuzz derived its 
name from the parent name of those Turks when, 1n the medieval period, they traversed 
in big hordes to Khurasan and reached Kirman, Sijistan and Balkh to establish a political 
power for their short-lived dynasty. They plundered and subjugated many important 
medieval towns which came in their way but established a number of towns of good size 
and importance mostly on the right bank of the lower Jaxartes such as Utrar, Yassi and 
Тапа and Yanghikent on the left bank near 148 mouth on the Aral Sea. The last one was 
the capital of the Ghuzz Turks. 


(11) These Turks in the 12th century A.D. became potential enemies of the Russians in the 
southern Steppes. At the end of the 10th century we find them occupying the eastern 
shores of the Caspian Sea. 
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(8) The continuous silting of the lake by the river at the edge close to the 
barrier caused it to recede and it contiguously went on receding till it 
reached a mountain that it could not cross and, therefore, swerved to 
the left towards the land of the Turkomans. Its remnants are still 
found near the old valley of Mazdubast which itself has turned into a 
great swamp known as Bakhiz Tanqazi (Sea of the Virgin). 


(9) While the lake was receding and the Khwarizmian plain was gradually 
drying up, the Oxus continued its journey to the Aral Sea. 


On the basis of various sources as well as his own personal investigations, 
al-Berüni is led to conclude that in ancient times a gigantic inland sea had 
extended from the eastern extremity of the Mediterranean Sea in the west up 
to the Hindustan Plain in the east. То this Mesozoic sea the name Tethys 
has been given by Suess. It extended along a broad geosynclinal belt, which 
in the Tertiary period gave birth to a long chain of mountains. Al-Berüni 
had guessed about the existence of this sea. Writing about this transforma- 
поп of the sea into a dry land he points out that the change might have 
occurred prior to the creation of mankind or even later but of this we have 
no record 12 As to the causes of change, he puts forth three factors which 
sometimes independently but mostly compositely played a role in the trans- 
formation. These factors are, first, the desiccation of the region; secondly, 
the up-turning of the region; and, thirdly, the silting of the region." 


In terms of general principle, al-Berüni's view of the presence of an 
ancient sea and its complete and partial disappearance at places comes as- 
tonishingly close to our modern views. It is only in the minor details that 
he is sometimes found deviating from the now known facts. However, from 
his descriptions it is possible to infer that, in the past, when the climate was 


(12) Kitab Tahdid al-Amakin, ор. cıt., p. 18. 


(13) Ibid., 18-24. See also al-Berüni, Aiberüni's India, Tr. Sachau, Е, New Delhi, 1964, 
Vol. I, p. 198. 


(14) So long as al-Berüni, on the evidence of marine fossils found in the layers of rocks, con- 
templates the presence of ancient seas іп different land areas of his ‘inhabitable earth,’ 
his speculations аге mostly іп conformity with our modern knowledge of the 
extension of the Mesozoic Sea (the Tethys). Не reports the presence of such seas in 
quite distant areas—in the Syrian Desert; in the region west of the Caspian around Bab- 
al-Abwab, 1.e , Darband (modern Derbent) іп the Province of Shirvan (now 1n Caucasia) ; 
in the Desert of Karkas Kuh between Fars, Sipstan and Khurasan, te, the deserts of 
Central Iran, the Dasht-e-Kavir and Dasht-e-Lut; in the desert between Jurjan and 
Khwarizm, ie, Karakum; and in India ın the Plain of Hindustan. However, 
modern knowledge disproves his observation that a similar sea existed іп the region of 
Saudi Arabia which later, according to him, changed into the Steppe of Arabia. It 15 
common knowledge now that іп no period of its geological history the stable block of 
Arabia had ever completely and wholly gone under a sea Marginal areas where oil- 
bearing sandstones are found are the only spots which relate the story of the transgression 
of the sea ш ancient times. Perhaps it was at one of such spots that al-Berüni happened 
to examine the strata and finding marine fossils therein was led to make a generalized 
statement that the whole of the Steppe of Arabia was once beneath the sea. 

қ See Kitab Таһа, op. cıt., pp. 18-23 for а detail description. Also cf. Map I given 
ere. 
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comparatively humid, water-bodies were plentiful and well distributed, and 
a sea (or seas?) extended deep into the heart of the continent of Asia. The 
desert between the Aral Sea and the Caspian was also under water, and 
this may have been either an extended arm of the Caspian or a detached and 
separate part of an independent fresh-water lake. In fact, the Caspian Sea 
occupies the deepest part of a vast depression between the Caucasus and 
Central Asia, known as the Aralo-Caspian depression, which was once ап 
inland sea.!5  Al.Berüni, too, indicates the presence of a depression in the 
south of the Ust Yurt Plateau and to the west of the ancient delta of the 
Oxus, which may now be identified with the Aralo-Sary Kymish depression. 
It was through this depression that an arm of the river Oxus entered the 
Caspian. It may also be pointed out that the assumption of an old 
depression is quite plausible, for the altitude of the Ust Yurt Plateau as well 
as that of the Aral Sea is higher than the adjoining area and the presence of 
many residual lakes and swamps in the vicinity of Sary Kymish Lake does 
support al-Berüni's view. Ав a matter of fact, ‘within historic times the Aral 
Sea may have had a connection with the Mertvyy Kultuk gulf of the northeast 
Caspian, and in this case would then have been fresh-water lake "" Thus 
the river Oxus had a better chance to fall in а low-lying inland lake very 
close to its lower reaches. It is also known now that from this depression an 
arm of the Oxus extended through the Uzboi to the Caspian.!* 


With the advent of drier climate the region underwent desiccation and 
the lake gradually dried up. This phase brought considerable changes in 
the hydrology as well as hydrography of the region Тһе Uzboi dried up 
some 2000-3000 years ago.? It may have been extant in the times of Ptolemy 
to whose authority al-Berüni makes a reference in this connection. It is 
probable that as a result of the desiccation some other major changes occurred 
in the minor streams flowing into or from the Aralo-Sary Kymish depression. 
А1-Вегӣпї, however, does not speak about them. Не traces only Jayhün and 
leaves the others to speculation. 

Another circumstance which played an effective role in bringing about 
a change in the course of the river Oxus was primarily related to the work of 
the river itself. It was the silting of the channel. As a result of this silting, 
al-Berüni points out, the normal flow of the river was choked and the river 
in accordance with the lay-out of the region turned towards the land of the 
Ghuzz Turks. (See Map II). 


(15) Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol V, p. 15. See under Caspian Sea 


(16) Al-Mas'üdi holds the view that the passage of the main channel of the Oxus divided itself 
at Khwarizm mto many channels; one went to the Aral Sea and the remaining channels 
towards the бағу Kamysh Lake, which he describes as the Georgian Lake. See Murzaev, 
E.M., “Тһе Significance of al-Mas'üd1 for the Works of Russian and Soviet Geographers.’ 
See Al-Mas'üdi Millenary Commemoration Volume, Aligarh, 1960, p. 16. 


(17) Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. II, p. 207. бес under Aral Sea. 
(18) Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 1, p. 835. 
(19) Loc. cit. 
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Let us now examine the cause of the silting of the river Oxus. One of 
the explanations that al-Berüni gives for the heavy silting is the excessive 
flow of water in the river and the accompaniment of a large amount very 
suspended load which the river deposited along its channel on account of the 
slight obstructions such as the presence of a sandy ridge or a gravel bar 
across the river course For example, at the start of the Khwarizmian plain 
enormous deposition took place ? Moreover, the slackening of the flow of 
water, which diminishes the capacity of the river to transport the load, may 
make it deposit its material 


Al-Berüni does not explicitly mention the cause of silting which made the 
river turn towards the land of the Ghuzz, yet he had a fair idea of the work 
done by a river. His accounts in Киль Tahdid as well as in Tahqiq fi Ma' lil 
Hind" do point out that when rivers enter their plains, i.e., when they reach 
their middle and lower courses, they lose their gradient and profusely deposit 
their load and the degree of deposition increases with the diminution in the 
velocity of the river. He points out that as the rivers of the Plain of Hindus- 
tan approach the sea they gradually lose their velocity and their power of 
transportation, and deposition along their beds increases proportionately.?? 
This deposition, we may assume, becomes more pronounced in rivers drainin 
semi-arid and arid lands, for they have a good deal of suspended load collected 
from the large expanses of loose soil. Іп the case of Jayhün, the general 
conditions of climate and terrain in the middle and lower catchment areas 
should permit profuse deposition. Тһе low-lying level plain of the arid and 
semi-arid deserts where the stream becomes more sluggish provides ideal con- 
ditions of deposition. 


As a matter of fact, al-Berünr's account of the river Jayhün presents it 
as an example of an aggrading river. Such rivers are commonest in dry 
regions where the water-flow is small, but where large quantities of rock 
waste are swept into stream valleys from relatively bare, unprotected valley 
slopes.? This rock waste is carried over in varying amounts according to the 
rise and fall of the level of the river. During the times of flood (in the case 
of Jayhün peak discharge has been recorded in the month of July) the trans- 
porting capacity of the river increases manifold (in the ratio of third and 
fourth power of the velocity). This brings a conspicuous change in the 
channel of the stream, such as sidewise shifting of the course. Thus, it might 
have been one of the reasons which brought about the changes in the course 
of the Oxus. 


А careful] study of the accounts as given by al-Berüni reveals another 
aspect of great import. | Al-Berüni pointedly speaks (twice or perhaps more) 
of the recurring shifting of the main flow of the river to other parallel valleys 
in the neighbourhood. Не cites two instances. Іп the first, the river made 
a long loop as a result of silting and the presence of a mountain (perhaps a 





(20) КйаЬ Tahdid, op. cıt., р. 20. 

(21) Aiberuni's India, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 198. 

(22) Loc. cit. 

(23) Strahler, A.N., Physical Geography, New Delhi, 1971, p. 453. 
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high gravel bar), and was diverted into the bed of another stream, Fuhma, 
which was to the right of the main channel. Тһе Jayhün after pirating 
Fuhma moved towards Farab Іп the second instance, as a result of a similar 
process of silting, it occupied the course of Mazdubast which flowed to the 
left of the river, and then moved towards the land of Bujnakians. There 
may be two explanations for this side-tracking and both seem to be equally 
valid in the context of the general geography of the region. One reason is 
that both these streams, to the east and the west of the Jayhün, might have 
been Yazoo streams which were at a little distance away from the course of 
the main river,?* and when the main river took a turn it automatically went 
into their courses and captured them. Another reason which may be advanced 
and which seems to be of greater consequence and also very much in line with 
al-Berüni's thinking is, that in arid and semi-arid regions where rivers 
generally deposit sand and gravel bars, they develop a braided pattern of 
drainage. "This braiding generally finds its accomplishment in the constant 
shifting of the channels. “The reason for braiding and constant shifting of 
the channels is that deposition of sand and gravel bars on the channel floor 
causes the stream to split into two or more channels which shift sideways 
toward lower adjacent ground. Тһе stream thus forces itself out of its own 
channel.”*5 It is thus that the new courses adopted by al-Berüni's Jayhiin 
may be explained and interpreted. 


As regards the presence of transverse fridges which interfered with the 
course of the river, it may be pointed out that modern explorations in the 
Kyzyl Kum desert have proved that isolated elevations and depressions in its 
central and southwestern regions and ridgy sands on the outskirts around 
oases and along the Amu Darya River are a common feature.?$ — Al-Berüni's 
Fam'al-Asad must have been one of such elevated portions of the desert 
(perhaps a sand or gravel bar) which was easily washed off by the flow of the 
river while it was carving its course towards Farab. 


After forming a long S-turn the river moved towards the Khwarizmian 
plain which is now under the autonomous state of Kara Kalpak S.S.R. 
Probably the course of the Mazdubast, as one is led to understand from al- 
Berüni's accounts, ran towards the oasis of Khiva, south of the Aral Sea. 
Al-Berüni points out that prior to its joining the direct drainage of the Jayhün, 
the Khwarizmian plain was drained by numerous minor streams. Ав the 
river entered the plain, it turned it into an overflooded depression and made 
it look like a lake. This lake, according to al-Berüni, was very large, for he 
finds its remnants near the abandoned course of the Mazdubast which itself 
was turned into a swamp, Bakhiz Tanqazi Certainly, the residuals of this 
vast lake in the west, i.e., towards the land of the Turkomans, could not be any 





(24) In its middle and lower courses across the Turanian lowland no tributaries enter the 
river. See Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 1, p. 835, under Amu Darya 


(25) Strahler, op. czt , p. 453. 
(26) Fedorovich, B.A., *Filling in the Blank Spaces on the Map of the Central Asian Deserts,' 


Soviet Geographical Explorations and Discoveries, op. cit., p. 157. See also Sosedko, А.Е. 
“Тһе Kyzyl Kum, Yesterday and Today,’ Priroda, 1931, No. 7, p. 44. 
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other than the Sary Kamysh and the bunch of lakes lying nearit Al-Beriini 
himself says that as 'the lake, [i.e, the lake formed by the inundation of the 
Khwarizmian plain by the river Oxus] continued to recede until it reached a 
mountain which it could not overcome, it swerved to the left, to the land 
inhabited at present by the Turkomans. This lake is not too far from that 
which had'existed in the valley of Mazdubast, and the latter has been con- 
verted into an intractable swamp which 1s known by the Turkish name 
Bakhiz Tanqazi, i.e., the Sea of the Virgin." 

А plausible interpretation that may be offered and which also seems to 
be very much in keeping with the texture of his statement, is that after the 
river turned the Khwarizmian plain into a lake, the lake started receding 
owing to the onset of a drier climate. This receding started from the right 
end, i.e., the eastern side of the lake. This happened probably because the 
eastern side was shallower than the western part where, within the vast 
Aralo-Sary Kamysh depression, were many deeper and isolated depressions in 
which greater bodies of water subsided and which even after partially drying 
up, remained as lakes. The initial lake, as it was passing through desiccation, 
swerved, according to al-Berüni, towards the left. Another point of equal 
significance is that as the lake was swerving towards the left, the mountain, 
to which al-Berüni refers and which the lake, in his opinion, could not over- 
come, was nothing but the clayey ridges found south of the Ust Yurt Plateau. 
The location of Sary Kamysh and many other lakes found in its vicinity close 
to the southern edge of the Ust Yurt Plateau was in fact the barrier that 
checked its further expansion іп the north. 

To sum up, it would be seen that al-Berüni's accounts of the continuous 
shifting of the bed of Amu Darya towards the east are not an illogical and 
meaningless speculation of a medieval Arab writer. On the contrary, a close 
scrutiny of the facts, as presented by him, leads us to believe that whatever 
he has written is rational and makes sense. Indeed, his accounts are of great 
value and undoubtedly rank him as an accomplished geo-morphologist who 
had a fine grasp of things natural and therefore geographical. 


[TABLE 





(27) Kitab Tahdid al-Amakin, op. cit., p. 20 
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i ТАВІЕ I* 
S. Names of Al-Berüni's Converted value** Al-Berfini’s Location Province 
No Towns Longitudes into Greenwich Latitudes with ref. 
Longitudes to the 


river Oxus. 


1. Warwaliz 92 дер. 20min.  66deg. S0min. Е 36 deg. 15min. Оп ће Tukharis- 
west bank tan 


2. Khwisharah? 92 дер. Omin.  66deg.30min.E 36 ер. 50 min. -do- -do- 


3. Milah 91 дер. 50 тів. 66 deg. 20min. B. 36deg. 45 min. Оп the — Shatt-e- 
left bank Jayhun 

4, Timid 91 дер. 15min, 65deg.45min.E 36 аер. 35min. On the -4о- 
right bank 

5. Kahf 90 deg. 15min. 64дер. 45 пип.Е 37deg 30mm. -do- Khurasan 

6. Zamm 88 deg. Omin. 624ер. 30 тт. Е 37 deg. 40 min. On the -do- 
left bank 


7. Bukhara 87 дер. 30min. 62 дев. Omm Е 39deg. 20 тіп. Оп ће Bukhara 
right bank 


8. Amuyah*** 87 дер. 5mm. 61 дер. 35 min. Е 39 deg. 10 min. On the Khurasan 
left bank 


9. Baykand 86 дер. 50min. 6l deg. 20 mın. E 39deg. Omin. Onthe Bukhara 


right bank 
10. Darghan 86deg. 24 mın, 60йер. 54 min. Е 40 deg. 30 min. On the Khurasan 
left bank 
11. Kath 85 дер. Omm 59дер. 30min. E. 41deg. 36 пип. East of Khwarizm 
Oxus 


i2. Jurjanryah 84deg. Imm.  58deg.3l тп. Е 42 дер. 17min, West of -do- 
Oxus 


13. Balkhan 73deg. Omin. 47deg.30mm.E 40deg. Omin Mouth of Jurjan 
the old 
Oxus on 
the Caspian 





* The Table is based on the information given by al-Berüni in his Table of Latitudes and 
Longitudes of Towns in Al-Qanin, pp. 571-76. 
** For conversion see Kazmi, H.A., "Alberuni's Longitudes and Their Conversion into 
Modern Values,” Islamic Culture, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, Hyderabad, July, 1975, pp. 165-76. 
wt tt 
*** The latitudes and longitudes reported in Kitab Тараа, are 39; 11,54 and 87; 45,24 
degrees, respectively. UE І MAR 
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IDRIS SHAH: A CONTEMPORARY PROMOTER OF 
ISLAMIC IDEAS IN THE WEST 


Bashir M. Dervish 


"TF the Saracens had continued their penetration of Europe, instead of with- 

drawing from Tours, in France," Edward Gibbon in his Dechne and Fall 
of the Roman Empire says, "perhaps the interpretation of the Koran would 
now be taught іп the schools of Oxford " Twelve hundred and thirty-three 
years after Tours, Gibbon would surely be amazed to know, a book called 
The Sufis by Idris Shah, was to figure in Oxford University Honour School 
examinations of Trinity Term, 1965. This book contains material on the 
interpretation of the Qur’an, and provides much material on the influence of 
Islamic thought on Western ideas and literature. It is today widely quoted 
as an authoritative work on the subject, and has stimulated a tremendous 
awakening of interest in the Sufis and their past and present contribution to 
civilisation, in completely new disciplines 

In order to assess why Sufi thought has today become the subject of 
intense research and publication in the fields of psychology, sociology, 
anthropology, even in the mathematically based sciences, and to place Idris 
Shah correctly in his position in the whole tradition, a few remarks about 
Shah and his background may be in order. 

His father, Sayyid Iqbal ‘Ali Shah, was Indian Counsel for Cultural Rela- 
tions, and was also Professor for West Asia and North Africa until his death 
in Morocco in 1969, at the age of seventy-five Author of a large number 
of books on Eastern and Islamic subjects, he was a Miisa-Kazimi Sayyid of 
the Paghmany Family of Afghamstan, where the family settled at about the 
year 900 of the Christian Era The family also had a large landed property 
at Sardhana, Uttar Pradesh, where, from the 1840s, they were Nawabs of 
Sardhana Idris Shah’s paternal grandfather was Nawab Sayyid Amjad 
‘Ali Shah, who died in the 1940s. Sayyid Iqbal was his only son and heir. 

In addition to their traditional position as Sheikhs of the Naqshbandiyya 
Tariqa of Sufis, these Sadat are credited with the competence to initiate 
their disciples into all the other orders, including the Suhrawardi, Chishti and 
Qadiri ways This capacity, it is held, gave them access to oral and other 
lore which was held to be distributed among the followers of the various 
Khanawadas, and earned them the reputation of being in a position to 
reconstruct the totality of the Sufiyya, the Sufi path. It will be noted that 
this belief coincides with the statement, found in various sources, that the 
Naqshbandi path, descended from the Tariqa-i-Khwajagin (Way of the 
Masters) constituted a revival of the original teachings of Sufism. It is 
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against this background of a powerful Afghan family with its headquarters 
in Afghanistan and with access to the West through British India, that the 
intense activity of research and verification of Sufi thought and action was 
carried on, some say for centuries. While more familiar attitudes among 
Muslims were towards conversion of non-Muslims to Islam, the apparent 
tendency of the Müsa-Kàzimi Sadat of this Naqshbandi centre was to 
relate Sufic thinking to the development of contemporary human thought, 
more particularly in psychology and literature. 


Such was the programme which His Highness of Sardhana (who died in 
the early 1940s) is credited with having made better known with his encourage- 
ment of the establishment and development of research centres linking 
Eastern and Western thinkers, as far back as 1895. It is said that he calcu- 
lated that it would take three generations for the work to be completed, and 
for world culture in general to be able to profit from the insights which are 
contained, for instance, іп the works of Sa‘di, Rumi, al-Ghazzali, Ibn ‘Arabi 
and Hafiz. These generations were his own, his son's and his grandsons. 


Whatever the facts may be in this connection, the opening up of Sufi 
knowledge and its use in the most diverse areas of contemporary thought in 
Idris Shah's generation are undeniable. Studying the Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish and Urdu sources of Sufism, and famiharising themselves with 
Western and other ways of thinking about human life and social problems, 
Idris Shah and his companions in this enterprise were supported by their 
fathers and other immediate predecessors, living and travelling in Europe 
and Asia and seeking the basic experiences which, according to Sufi teaching, 
lay beyond and behind the extrapolations which are known as the perceptible 
world, including human opinion and bias. Unlike the imitators of the 
popular type of Hindu guru, they did not depart from the Islamic format, 
finding it, as did Ibn Tufail, the 12th century Spanish thinker, in his Hayy 
Ibn Yaqdhan, completely compatible with intellectual activity at its ultimate 


reach. 

The obstacles to this achievement came in two forms. First, there was 
the need to follow the Sufi path until they had achieved the realisation which 
alone made sense of man's quest and gave him an objective vision, perception 
of ultimate Truth. And then, there was the work needed to express this 
realisation in language intelligible to modern educated man. But, if that 
was a difficult task, there was also the need to deal with those pedants who 
had almost assumed a proprietary right over some Sufi materials, and were 
even widely thought here and there to be authoritative exponents and experts. 
Among these were not only certain writers who insisted upon a narrow 
interpretation of Sufi texts, relegating everything which did not fit their pre- 
conceptions to the limbo of ‘interpolations’ or ‘not Sufism at all, but the 
followers of saints and over-simplified formulae, who were often no better 
than occultists and sometimes mere adventurers. And one or two of these 
latter, sometimes associated with ecstatogenic groupings, were widely known, 
even in the East, as genuine Sufis. Certain Eastern scholars, too, who followed 
some European (and American) specialists, constantly quoting them as 
references in their works, were not unnaturally anxious to maintain the 
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seeming stability which they had arrived at. This inevitably meant accepting 
local or temporary manifestations of Sufism, or facile interpretations of parts 
of its teaching as the whole thing. 


By 1958, Idris Shah had established himself in two main areas. In 
Europe and America, his books on the Middle East and on comparative 
anthropology had been well received and some were in use in university 
departments. Іп the Middle East itself he was well known to scholars and 
people of importance in the Arab as well as the non-Arab and Turkish, 
Iranian, Afghan and Indo-Pakistani worlds. He had kept strictly away from 
both the scholastic orientalist field and from the excitatory cultists and 
extreme religious enthusiasts. He was an adviser to various eminent men, 
and was extensively approached for interviews. 


He prepared his book The Sufis from a formula composed partly from 
the available Sufi classics, partly from personal experiences in extensive 
travels and residence in the Middle East, the Far East and North Africa, and 
partly from the close study of the intellectual relation between East and 
Westin the Middle Ages. The literary aspect was so successful that the 
well-known English poet, Professor Robert Graves, contributed an enthusiastic 
Introduction, and Idris Shah was in the world of English letters This 
renewed his interest in anthropology, which had been kindled seven years 
before when Professor Louis Marin, Head of the Paris School of Anthropo- 
logy, had written a Preface assessing his work in that field as a real 
contribution to knowledge — Since then Shah has written some fifteen books, 
two of them based on lectures given at Sussex University on Sufism, and 
on lectures which he gave as a Professor at Geneva University, where an 
international band of research students studied under him in the investigation 
of Islam, Christianity and Sufism. Only this year, the latter work, The 
Elephant in the Dark, received the accolade of Best Book of the Year, and a 
fifteen-thousand dollar prize, from the Institute for the Study of Human 
Knowledge at Stanford in the United States of America. 


The outstanding thing about Shah's work is his strong belief in the 
abiding value of the literary and psychological contributions of the Sufi 
writers, of such great merit This focus—which is far from being, as some 
have erroneously supposed, a 'secularisation of Islam,’—actually encourages 
people to evaluate the achievements of Muslims in ‘modern’ sciences centuries 
ago and in so doing draws their attention to the culture, civilisation and 
religion of Islam which gave these things their birth. The result has been 
overwhelmingly successful While a few observers still complain about Shah’s 
‘priorities,’ the large majority of authorities are on his side. Scholars from 
all the major Islamic countries, as well as Hindus, Christians, Jews and 
others, have contributed articles to the Festschrift, Sufi Studies: East and 
West, recently edited by Professor L.F. Williams, and published in Britain 
and America. They unanimously affirm that he has blazed new trails in 
sciences like sociology, and also that he has provided insights into the meaning 
of passages from Sufi classics which many of them freely admit that they 
had not understood even after a lifetime of study. 
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Shah regards his work as extending beyond the confines of literature and 
scholarship. He lectured to classes of as many as 1,400 people at the Univer- 
sity of California recently, and he did so as a Professor in the School of 
Medicine, and as a psychology expert, and not as an esotericist Last year he 
was awarded a gold medal at the Cambridge Poetry Festival, and lectured as 
guest of honour at the Institute for Advanced International Studies іп New 
Jersey. А distinguished psychiatrist has written a paper on his contributions 
to this subject, soon to be published in a major journal in the field But 
perhaps the most extraordinary development in the increasing influence of 
Idris Shah in international thought took place at Mexico City The World 
Congress of Orientalists will hold its meeting there in August 1976. Тһе 
event, at the suggestion of such workers such as Idris Shah, who dislike the old 
patronising image, has been renamed the 30th Congress of Human Sciences 
in Asia and North Africa Such is the interest in the effect which Shah has 
had on modern thought that a special Colloquium has been authorised by the 
organising committee on 'Interdisciplinary Studies of Sufism,’ in which the 
work of Idris Shah and his co-workers throughout the world will be discussed 
and many original papers read. These latter will ın due course be published 
in book form. Allofthem are by distinguished scholars, ın literature, Islamics, 
psychology and sociology. 


Among the revelations which Shah has made, following years of analysis, 
experience and research in the subject, is the fact that Sufism may be 
approached by an alternating study of its teachers, symbolism, rituals and 
contentions. Не is also undoubtedly the pioneer in revealing that Sufi tales, 
formerly thought of as mere apologues or cautionary homilies, have some sort 
of organic relationship to human thought-patterns. This work has aroused 
much interest in educational circles, providing the somewhat unusual spectacle 
of, for instance, the BBC using them for school broadcasting and for educating 
teachers, while some Middle Eastern writers still regard them as frivolous or 
not worthy of serious consideration Of course, there are still a few 
Western scholars who deride, say, Rumi’s fables and Shah’s interpretations 
of them, while at the other end of the scale such prestigious organisations as 
the Rand Corporation (the original ‘think tank’) have employed them for 
advanced problem solving and other fundamental works. In the early stages 
of anything, of course, such confusions are bound to arise, but they can 
nonetheless appear amusing. Those with a poor sense of humour find them 
annoying. ) 


While some observers still insist that Shah merely stumbled upon it, 
others point to the fact that this development is precisely what the Nawab 
of Sardhana stated would come about if the materials were correctly researched 
and developed. We have now so much data on the unexpected uses of the 
tales and teachings of the Sufis applicable to the modern world and even to 
high technology, that only one more example must suffice The scientific 
world received a bombshell when as early as in 1955 the Second Conference 
of High Energy Physics came out with a report in which it was found possible 
to illustrate certain abstruse mathematical principles only by using the 
relationships established in Sufi tales and stories, such as those Shah has 
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published. This happened within a year of Shah’s first publication of the 
structural and diagrammatic nature of stories in The Sufis. Examples of this 
scientific usage may be found in, for example, the Report of the Second Coral 
Gables Conference: Symmetry Principles at High Energy, University of 
Miami, 1965. 


On the basis of the Latin tag, Quis custodiet tpsos custodes? (Who will 
guard the guards themselves?) an eminent social psychologist has recently 
made a study of two ends of the spectrum of reactions to Idris Shah. At 
the one end there are the enthusiasts These are the people who want to 
enrol under his banner, who try to adopt him as a Ptr-o-Mursind, an Ancient 
and Director, and who want to establish or take part in a cult. These he 
finds to be, for the most part, people who should be seeking solace and expres- 
sion within their own religious format, and who do not in fact understand 
the religious sanction which alone guarantees their psychic equilibrium This 
may well explain why Shah rejects such people, saying that if he succeeds 
only in ‘forming another cult, and not infusing knowledge into the existing 
systems and institutions, to help human progress’ he will have failed. Then, 
in the middle, comes what has been called Idris Shah’s real ‘constituency ' 
the people working in the human sciences and the world of learning, who 
can make use of the revelations and insights, as well as the factual explanations, 
which he has succeeded in transposing from a highly technical into a current 
format. At the far end of this spectrum are to be found the blinkered people 
who have become accustomed to a series of opinions received about what Sufis 
should and should notbe and do These have, in the past few years, tended 
to drop their opposition to Shah as his contribution has become more plainly 
observable. The few who remain in opposition are only, according to this 
social scientist, those people who in the nature of things would, 1n any line 
of work or study, find it difficult to adjust to new knowledge. Their work 
has itself often been of interest and value, and there is no point in trying to 
make them admit the validity of ideas whose acceptance would tend to 
undermine some of their own opinions 


Although Shah has never assailed any one of these people, 1n spite of 
some of them having vilified him in what can only be called a particularly 
vicious manner, he has shown, by comparing their views about Sufism, that 
these tend to cancel one another out, hence that in this whole area there 
ате many pluses as minuses. ‘This is what опе Sufi recently called: ‘A cat 
and a dog fighting to decide whether a fox is or is not a rat’ 


In recent years Shah’s work has received acceptance and understanding 
from a remarkable array of authorities and journals in the Kast as well as in 
the West. The Chief Librarian of Al-Zahiria National Library has explained 
the importance of his writings in the columns of the influential Al-Fikr al- 
Islami, of Tehran, The Voice of Islám of Karachi (organ of the Jami'at 
al-Falah) published a long article in June 1973, on his contributions to 
modern science Sheikh Muhammad Saleh al-Qazzàz, the illustrious Head 
of the Ràbita al-‘Alami al-Islámi in Mecca, recently joined his voice in 
approval of Idris Shah’s work to those of a very large number of Muslim 
dignitaries, objecting to the attempts which had been made to represent Shah 
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as less than authoritative. Some Middle Eastern Muslim experts have noted 
that, although Islam had been preached іп Britain for almost а hundred years 
with less than a hundred converts, Shah's approach had brought in less than 
one-tenth of that time more than eight hundred thinking people into Islam 
from the United Kingdom alone. And yet he has done no conventional 
preaching. 'I am merely putting before intelligent people who are well 
informed about what is what 1n the world of culture some of the facts about 
Islamic апа Suf: research,’ he says ‘and it is up to them to make up their 
minds as to whether they should become Muslims or not. Many of them 
have already been disenchanted by being harangued by religious enthusiasts 
who insult them and shout out things which they cannot link with their 
everyday experiences ' 


Shah's nature and activities amaze some of the people who come into 
contact with him ; and yet they are generally regarded as being classical in 
the sense that they seem so, even when he 1s in the uncongenial atmosphere 
of Britain where he spends much time Two recent examples, out of very 
many, seem to illustrate that this is a man with a Muslim's heart. 


One day a man went to see Shah and complained that he could not 
afford to buy his books. Shah promised to try to get him one or two free of 
charge. Without telling anyone, Shah then went and got a job as an 
unskilled labourer and engaged himself in it until he himself had earned 
enough to purchase some of the books from a bookseller. He gave these to 
the complainant without telling him how they had been obtained When the 
story got out, this man wrote, as quoted in a book of writings about Shah 
The Diffusion of Sufi Ideas in the West, edited by Prof L. Lewin, 1972), ‘I 
have never been so ashamed іп my life. І was too good to do manual work. 
He was not.' 


'The other story concerns an Eastern scholar who had been Shah's main 
opponent for some years. This man also writes books, but unlike Shah he 
has often received very bad reviews from Western literary critics and scholars. 
His Sufi ideas are regarded by them as being derivative from Western, 
Christian metaphysical, pseudo-Sufi origins, though they feel that he may 
not be aware of it. But, merely because of the often unjust sneers which 
Western critics directed at this man, Shah defended him in university lectures, 
saying 'just because someone is said not to like me is no reason why I should 
rejoice when others are unjust to him Оп the contrary, I shall speak out, 
and I hope that I shall be heard, since these critics seem to admire me so 
much. Let them listen to me, and try to be more fair.' 


There are innumerable tales of this kind which seem to show that Idris 
Shah, like his classical forebears, has no fear where matters of right and 
wrong are concerned, and also that he will not shrink from doing what he 
thinks is right, regardless of the consequences. ‘Taking that into considera- 
tion, itis perhaps surprising that he has not made more enemies. Alternatively, 
as he himself has said, in a lecture in South America when this matter was 
raised : ‘Have you not considered that if I have not attracted more opposition 
it is perhaps because people in general are much better and more understand- 
ing, much more generous, than you give them credit for >?’ 
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Another area 1n which Shah is directly interested, and which stems from 
his desire to place the Islamic heritage into action, not just on view in 
museums and scholarly books, 1s his efforts to gain more attention for the 
current work of Muslims in the main stream of scholarship and sciences, 
including social sciences 1n the world community. Men and women of great 
calibre, who originate from or are established and who also work in the world 
of Islam, are not lacking. Much of their work is unknown. Sometimes they 
do not know how to explain it in terms of the West. Sometimes scholars do 
not find outlets for their publications in the international field aside from 
small circulation or very specialised journals. Many scholars cannot do the 
kind of research they wish because of lack of funds. Не is addressing himself 
to all these problems. It seems likely that if this programme goes ahead with 
anything like the speed and efficiency that has characterised Shah's own 
activities, there will be within the next few years a burst of creativity and a 
dissemination of learning originating with Islamic workers, notably from the 
East, which will help the Muslims again enter the main stream of intellectual, 
scientific and cultural life. His analysis stems as can readily be observed, 
largely from an ability to assess the way in which people can contribute, 
where their contribution can be made, and in what way this contribution can 
and should be made known to a wide and international public. When the 
BBC made a documentary film about him for showing on television, Idris 
Shah took advantage of the opportunity by assessing the content and relevance 
of traditional Islamic teachings and bringing them into several million British 
homes in a form which the ordinary public there would understand as relevant 
totheirown lives. "This was so successful that the colour film was shown on 
American educational television as well. When Eastern scholars write to 
him seeking his help in their researches, he gives them an assessment of how 
these might be broadened to cover matters of international and inter-com- 
munity concern, so that they might both be more useful and also perhaps 
attract the financial support of the many world foundations dedicated to 
human education rather than sectarian interests. ‘In this way, even if the 
research is not, as it sometimes is not, rooted in Islamic experience, it is of 
the first importance that we show that work of this quality can be and is being, 
produced by Muslim workers,’ he said in a recent broadcast. 


Over a million copies of Idris Shah’s books have been circulated, and 
some Foundations have even donated funds for their purchase and free 
circulation to Eastern and Western educational institutions, so important is 
their educational contribution now thought to be. When in April, 1976 
UNESCO honoured Shah by devoting the cover and an extensive inside 
article to some of his international educational work, in fifteen world editions, 
including English, Persian, Japanese, Hindi and Russian, he was inundated 
with offers of yet more professorships, applications for discipleship and 
plaudits from readers in almost every part of the world. It is comforting to 
know that such a man regards himself as less of an individual meriting such 
applause than an instrument to bring before the world community something 
of the riches of the Sufi heritage, both from the classics and also in the 
living form of individuals who are able to work within all cultures. It may 


‘ARABI PASHA IN CEYLON, 1883-1901! 
Vijaya Samaraweera 


“ARABI PASHA (Ahmed ‘Arabi) occupies a central place in the modern 

history of Egypt. He is best remembered іп formal history for the 
‘revolt’ he led against the Khedive of Egypt, which paved the way for the 
British occupation of the country, which was undertaken hesitantly and as a 
temporary expedient but which was to eventually last for over seventy years. 
Despite his shortcomings as a leader of men, there has persisted an endearing 
image of ‘Arabi among his people as the first among the fe//aheen to rise against 
authority in modern times. ‘Arabi occupied the spotlight briefly, for a period 
of less than two years (January, 1881-September, 1882), but since this formed 
a turning point in Egypt’s history, it is not surprising that his activities in 
these years have been studied in detail by several scholars. Yet, a clear 
picture of the man has not emerged ; he remains very much an enigma. A 
hysterical contemporary London press saw him as a religious fanatic out to 
annihilate the infidel ; but the evidence gathered later shows him as a man of 
moderation, who could hardly be accused of being responsible for the fate of 
the Europeans who died at the hands of the mob in Alexandria in June, 1882. 
The image of the multitude of the figure who styled himself 'the Egyptian' 
was that of the conventional hero, resolute, courageous and bold in action. 
‘Arabi no doubt displayed these qualities ; but the contemporary records reveal 
another side of his character, his irresoluteness, naivety in political matters 
and even physical cowardice. АП this points to the fact that a proper study 
of 'Arabi (1839-1911), not limited to the years he was in the limelight, is 
long overdue. 


‘Arabi, the nationalist, the leader of men, was the product of a crisis 
situation. Born to the family of a village sheikh and educated at al-Azhar, 
'Arabi had, like many of his fellow-fellaheen, chosen the Egyptian regiments 
for а career and it is likely that, if it had not been for the timely lead he took 
among the disaffected in the army, he would have ended his career as yet 
another fellah who had been fortunate enough to reach the regimental officer 
ranks (but not any higher, for the upper echelons of the army were virtually 
monopolised by non-Egyptians). Тһе crisis which thrust ‘Arabi into the 
centre of Egypt's political stage and the tumultuous events which took place 
thereafter, events which helped to cast *Arabi in the mould of a nationalist 
hero who challenged not only the Khedive and the Turks but also the British 


(1) With the adoption of a new Republican Constitution in May, 1972, Ceylon changed its 
name to Sri Lanka but in the present paper the earlier usage will be followed. 
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-and the French, have been amply documented elsewhere? and need not be 

recounted here. The present focus 15 different, on a little known side of 
‘Arabi’s life, his period of exile in Ceylon as a political prisoner and the 
impact he had there on a people with whom he shared the same religious 
faith, the Ceylon Muslims. 


'Arabi's role in Egyptian politics ended irrecoverably with his defeat at 
the'hands of the British in September, 1882 at Tel al-Kabir. The British 
were then acting on behalf of the Khedive and the decision on 'Arabi's fate 
rested with Egypt's ruler. On the insistence of the British, though hardly in 
conformity with their cherished dicta, a formal judicial trial was held by the 
Egyptian government and ‘Arabi and his key lieutenants were convicted оп 
the charge of mutiny. Тһе usual punishment for mutiny, death, was pro- 
nounced but, again on the intervention of the British, it was commuted to: 
exile in December, 1882. Тһе British officials chose, as the place of exile for 
‘Arabi and his associates, their distant possession, Ceylon. 


Ceylon was then the ‘premier’ Crown Colony of the British ? The littoral 
of Ceylon had been captured from the Dutch during the Napoleonic wars 
and was retained by the British at the Peace of Amiens of 1802. There was 
‚ап independent Sinhalese kingdom in the interior which had successfully 
‘resisted time and again the efforts of the previous European rulers of the 
littoral, the Portuguese (1591-1658) and the Dutch (1658-1796), to capture 
it. Weakened by internal political dissensions, its days were now numbered 
and the British in fact conquered it in 1815 without any loss of life Ceylon 
was governed without any major upheavals There were no doubt two 
‘rebellions’ against the British in 1818 and 1848 but they posed no major 
threat to their rule. In fact Ceylon was looked upon in many ways as the 
model colony of the non-European portion of the British empire This was 
particularly true in constitutional terms, for it was in Ceylon in 1833 that 
the first legislature with non-European representation was established; and 
its constitutional development was watched with great interest in the follow- 
ing years. In the 1860s and thereafter, constitutional agitation erupted in 
the colony but the agitation was conducted with the decorum and propriety 
characteristic of the early constitutional struggle in the empire. The colony 
saw in the last decades of the century significant social movements emerging 
among its people, ‘movements which have been identified as revivalist 
activities of the traditional religious groups, but again there was no evidence 
‘that these would have disruptive influences. From the point of view of the 
officials in London, apart from the strategic considerations based on the fact 
‘that Ceylon was an island, the state of the colony dictated that it would be 
an ideal place for the exile of the Egyptian rebels. The colonial government 
‘in Ceylon, however, did not share this enthusiastic assessment, for it had 


(2) See, Tom Little, Egypt, London, 1958 and Abef Latfi al-Sayyid, Egypt and Cromer: A 
Study in Anglo-Egyptian Relations, London, 1968. 
1(3) On nmeteenth century Ceylon see, The University of Ceylon History of Ceylon, Vol. ПІ; 
Ceylon from the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century to 1948, ed, К.М. De Silva, Colombo, 
1973. 
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considerable apprehensions about the possible adverse impact of the exiles on 
the Muslim community within the island 


The lot of any political exile is hardly enviable the classic case is of 
course of that of Napoleon in Elba The first indications were that the 
Egyptians would fare no better’ they were not only to be isolated from their 
milieu but were also to be kept in strict confinement in exile ‘Arabi and his 
lieutenants’ arrived in Ceylon in January, 1883, and the colonial government, 
which was given practically a free hand to decide on what course of action 
should be taken regarding its unwanted guests, promptly surrounded them 
with a blanket of restrictions. It did not take long for the authorities to 
realize that the exiles posed no serious threat to the peace and security of the 
colony and the original restrictions, save one, were quickly removed; the 
restriction which remained in force was that which forbade any ‘political’ 
correspondence with Egypt on the part of the exiles. "Though the Egyptians 
were given full freedom of movement within the island, they were subjected 
to the close surveillance of the police. This became a sore point ‘I thought 
I would have as much liberty as other inhabitants of the island enjoy but I 
now understand that I am watched,’ complained one exile to the Colonial 
Office, but it does not seem to have hindered them іп апу way and they 
were able to live very much an ordinary life during their stay in Ceylon 


One problem, however, continued to nag them throughout, the inadequacy 
of the ае granted to them by the Egyptian government Тһе 
allowances ranged from £ 369 per annum to £ 600 per annum for ‘Arabi 
and were, by all accounts, insufficient to meet their needs. Two of the exiles, 
Yacoub Samy and Mohamed Sami, reportedly did not feel the financial 
pinch because they, unlike the others whose wealth and property were con- 
fiscated by the Egyptian government after the revolt, had been able to bring 
considerable private resources with them. They consistently refused to support 
the requests of their fellow-exiles for increased allowances and this created 
bitterness and resulted in their social ostracism by the rest The financial 
difficulties of the Egyptians in Ceylon were taken up by the colonial govern- 
ment as well as by their sympathizers in England. Sir William Gregory, the 
ex-Governor of Ceylon, who had befriended ‘Arabi at the time he visited 
Egypt and who emerged as a leading supporter of ‘Arabi at the time of the 
Egyptian crisis, wrote to the Colonial Office after meeting the exiles that 
*they are prisoners and are yet our 1nvoluntary guests, in that they should be 
enabled to live as any Mohammedan gentlemen of moderate means, but 
(4) 'Arabi's party, including the family members of the respective exiles and their servants, 
numbered 51. *Arabi's lieutenants who were exiled with him were. Abdul al-Hilmi, Com» 
mander of Damietta at the time of the revolt (4 19th March, 1891, at Colombo) ; Toulba 
Ismet, Commander of Kawr Dawr, (left for Egypt, 11th February, 1899); Ар Fahmi, 
Commander of Alexandria, (left 11th February, 1899); Yacoub Samy, General/War 
Minister, (d. 30th October, 1899); Mohamed Fahmi, Governor of Cairo, (d. 17th June, 
1894, at Kandy) ; Mohamed Sami, President of the Council of Ministers, (left 27th August, 
1899). 
(5) British Parliamentary Papers, 1884/5, с. 4243, p. 7. 
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respectable connections, would live here. Henry Labouchere, member of 
Parliament, who actively supported Gregory's efforts on behalf of the 
Egyptians, added a more pragmatic rationale for assisting them : “опе day or 
another, these men will return to Egypt and it is Just as well to make friends 
with them." The Colonial Office dutifully transmitted the pleas of the exiles 
to the Egyptian government but the allowances were not increased in any 
appreciable way and they continued to live under somewhat strained financial 
circumstances in Ceylon. А 
' Arabi the exile emerged as a completely different person to 'Arabi the 

rebel. ‘Arabi’s retreat from the stance of a rebel had taken place even before 
he arrived in Ceylon, at the time he was in the custody of the British, and 
in exile he displayed an anxiety to develop the image of a peaceful, law- 
abiding citizen. At the first interview he had with the press in the colony he 
categorically ruled out any involvement in local politics and he faithfully 
kept to the promise He gradually interacted with his co-religionists, the 
Muslims, and in fact assumed a leadership role among them, but he always 
acted with great deliberation and due caution and never gave any reason for 
the colonial authorities to raise objections to his behaviour ‘Arabi was not 
alone in acting in this manner; his fellow-exiles seemed to have shared his 
thinking and the Egyptians as a body soon acquired within the colony a 
reputation of 'exemplary behaviour Іп Gregory's words: 

“They are neither engaged in political intrigues, nor assumed the atti- 

tude of martyrs, but have, with great dignity and good taste, cheerfully 

accepted, and made the best of their position, not thrusting themselves 

forward into notice of, nor, on the other hand, shrinking from society, 

and readily performing the duties which naturally fall to them as well 

as to the educated members of the Mohammedan community."'* 


Gregory was a prejudiced observer but his impressions were confirmed by 
the colony's Inspector-General of Police, who was required to submit periodic 
reports on the exiles to the Governor. The transformation of the Egyptians 
from rebels to loyal, peaceful subjects of the Queen was no better demons- 
trated than at the local Silver Jubilee Celebrations of Queen Victoria. Оп 
that occasion ‘Arabi and three of his fellow-exiles turned up, quite unex- 
pectedly according to contemporary reports, to lead the Muslim contingent 
of the huge parade of the people of the colony which was organised to 
demonstrate their loyalty to the sovereign, while the other exiles presented 
an address to the Queen before the Governor? 

The key to an understanding of the impact of ‘Arabi and his associates 
had on the Muslim community of Ceylon is to be found in the last part of 
Gregory’s words quoted above: their performance of ‘the duties which 


(6) Ibid. On the friendship of Gregory and his wife with ‘Arabi and his family see, Sir William 
Gregory, Autobiography, London, 1896 and Lady Gregory, Seventy Years being the Auto- 
biography of Lady Gregory, ed. Colin Smyth, New York, 1976. 

(7) British Parliamentary Papers, 1884/5, c. 4243, p. 15. 


(8) Ibid., p. 17. 
(9) J. Ferguson, Ceylon in 1883, London, 1884, pp. 172-4. 
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naturally fall to them as well as to the educated members of the Moham- 
medan community.’ Тһе exiles were to ultimately leave а deep mark on the 
Muslims but the initial reaction of the Muslims to their co-religionists from 
Egypt in no way indicated this. The local English press had given a certain 
amount of coverage to events in Egypt but there 1s no evidence that ‘Arabi’s 
revolt aroused any interest among the Muslims of Ceylon. In sharp contrast, 
his arrival in the colony caused considerable excitement among them, the 
newspapers reporting the presence of a large conspicuously Muslim crowd at 
the Colombo harbour It is quite evident that the gathering at the harbour 
consisted mainly of the curious: !° ‘Arabi was the first foreign Muslim of any 
fame or notoriety to come to the island within living memory. At the 
beginning, ‘Arabi was not looked upon by the local Muslims as a subject 
worthy of adoration. Indeed, if we are to believe the contemporary reports, 
some among the Muslims were not even averse to economically exploiting 
‘Arabi and his fellow-exiles. The Times of Ceylon reported that the Egyptians 
were forced to keep the gates of their homes locked to prevent the entry of 
*thievish Moormen' who sought to sell various goods to them and Gregory 
observed that the exiles ‘are perfectly ignorant of prices, mode of dealing and 
language, & c., in Ceylon, and that I am informed, they are continuously 
and grossly imposed upon '!! This type of treatment of ‘Arabi did not continue 
for long and a distinct change of attitude soon occurred. It is not clear 
precisely what led to this change but it could be conjectured that an increasing 
awareness among the Muslims of the ‘nationalist’ role ‘Arabi played in Egypt's 
politics was an important factor: he became known to all as ‘Arabi Pasha 
of Tel al-Kabir, the hero of Egypt. By all accounts, the decorum with which 
‘Arabi carried himself during the trials of a new life moved his visitors and he 
soon acquired the status of a much respected personage, who could bestow 
honour and prestige at gatherings by his mere presence, whether they were 
family or communal occasions. Further, his exile in Ceylon was given a 
special meaning and a new dimension when the impression was created that 
‘Arabi chose the island as the place of his exile guided by an old Arabian 
tradition that it was the home of ‘Man’s First Parents.’ 

‘Arabi’s emergence to the leadership status of Ceylon Muslims comes 
hardly as a surprise if a close study of the nature of the community 1s made 
Of the traditional !religious groups in the country, the Muslims were 
the smallest—they formed only 57% of the total population at the 1911 
Gensus—and they were also thinly spread out, though there were several 
pockets of concentration Тһе settlement pattern, however, did not mask the 
separate identity of the Muslims. Above all, their faith had set them apart ; 
in their religious practices, the Muslims had nothing in common with the 


(10) ‘Arabi never succeeded in completely escaping the curiosity-seekers during his stay in 
Ceylon. Ав a local newspaper, the Times of Ceylon, put it, he became an addition to the 
‘sight’ which tourists to Colombo were required to see and Gregory noted with disgust 
that ‘Arabi was ‘subjected at every hour to intrusions, without introductions, from all the 
riff-raff which lands at Colombo, and which goes to see large tortoise and then to see 
Arabi.’ See, Times of Ceylon, 23rd January, 1883; Gregory, op. cit., pp. 392-3. 

(11) Ibid. 
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other traditional religious groups, the Buddhists and Hindus. "Though the 
Muslims had а distinct identity of their own, they were not a closely knit 
community—indeed, they were a veritable house divided, with elite family 
groups, together with their respective camp followers, being embroiled in, 
often bitterly fought out, confhcts at the time of the arrival of the exiles. 
Not only was there no nationally acknowledged lay Чеадег” among the Mus- 
lims but there was also no religious figure who ‘could claim pre-eminent 
status within the community Іп the circumstances, it is little wonder that a 
charismatic individual like ‘Arabi, though an ‘outsider,’ was able to emerge 
as the dominant personality among the Muslims: he was a neutral figure 
with whom every one could identify 


‘Arabi is best remembered by the Ceylon Muslims for the role he played 
in the development of the Muslim revivalist movement. By the time he 
arrived in the colony, there was already 1n full swing a cultural ferment 
within the two other traditional religious groups, the Buddhists and Hindus. 
Тһе revivalist activities of the Buddhists and Hindus stemmed from a common 
ground, as a reaction against the dominance achieved by Christianity and 
Christians under British rule; in origin they were essentially resistance 
movements, deeply rooted ın the traditional religions, and though they were 
eveniually to take, in the early decades of the twentieth century, distinct 
political overtones, at this stage of their development their focus was primarily 
cultural. The late nineteenth century cultural ferment had begun with the 
Buddhists, who had a more dynamic tradition of primary resistance, and the 
Hindus had been quickly stimulated by this example to initiate a revivalist 
activism of their own The Muslims, the third traditional religious group, 
remained outside the pale of this stimulation for over two decades. Тһе 
reason for this 1s not difficult to find. Of the traditional religions, Islam 
clearly suffered the least from the onslaughts of the Christian missionary 
organizations, which became active in Ceylon soon after the establishment of 
British rule. In striking contrast to the Buddhists and Hindus, only an insigni- 
ficant number of Muslims deserted tbeir fold in favour of Christiamty а 
Baptist missionary summed up the situation when he bitterly complained in 
the mid-nineteenth century that ‘the conversion of the Mohammedans іп 
Ceylon is more rare than the conversion of Jews in England.’ Thus unlike 
in the case of the Buddhists and Hindus, the Muslims felt less of a compulsion 
to attempt the re-juvenation of their faith or the assertion of the superiority 
of their beliefs.!? 


When the Muslim revivalist movement arose in the early 1880s, it was 
to be channelled into the direction in which the main thrust of the Buddhist 
and Hindu activism had by then been attracted to English education. In 
nineteenth century Ceylon, the Muslims were notorious for their backwardness 
in education , the generality of Muslim children were kept outside the formal 
educational structure. То be sure, Muslim children as a rule attended madrasas, 


(12) For a fuller treatment of the Muslim revivalist movement in Ceylon see, Vyaya Sama- 


raweera, "The Origins and Character of the Muslim Revivalist Movement, c. 1880-1915,’ 
to appear in Collective Identities, Nationalisms and Protests in Sri Lanka during the 
Modern Era, ed. Michael Roberts, Colombo, (to be published ın early 1977). 
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schools attached to mosques, but the education which they received in these 
was virtually limited to the study of the Qur'áàn and Arabic. The Muslims 
seemed to have viewed the government and missionary-run schools, which 
made no provision for instruction in the Islamic religion, as institutions 
which would have a corrupting 1nfluence on their children through teachings 
which were incompatible with their religious precepts and morals. Again, 
there was a widely held notion among them that as those who drew their 
livelihood from trade, and being obviously successful in that —contemporary 
records uniformly testify to the commercial acumen of the Muslims and their 
success as businessmen and traders—formal education could contribute 
materially little towards their improvement: as the Ceylon Standard once put 
it, 'the trading instincts of Ceylon Mohammedans have been developed at the 
expense of intellectual powers '? This kind of reasoning reveals a crucial 
feature about the Muslims, their inherent conservativeness. Indeed, con- 
temporary evidence conclusively shows that, whatever may have been the 
benefits that accrued, innovation and change were looked upon by a great 
majority within the community with suspicion, if not with outright disfavour. 
Herein lies the importance of the role 'Arabi played in the Muslim revivalist 
movement: his stamp of approval gave a different perspective to measures, 
though even he could by no means convert many. 


‘Arabi’s lasting contribution to the Muslim community in Ceylon wasin 
the field of education. It did not take long for ‘Arabi to be struck by the 
educational poverty of the Muslims Не had wanted to enrol his son, who 
shared his exile, in a Muslim school but there was none in the island at the 
time. Не then openly stated his intention of sending his son to a Christian 
missionary institution and added that he saw no objection to the compulsory 
teaching of Christianity because, as he put it, his son was so ‘well grounded 
in the Qur'àn [that] ıt was impossible that he would become a Christian.'!* 
He was quite convinced of the value of an English education and declared 
that he too would study English during his stay in Ceylon. Though he had 
no daughter in exile with him, he went on to advocate the education of the 
Muslim women Іп none of these respects was there an immediate likelihood 
of the local Muslims as a body following ‘Arabi but there were a few who 
were prepared to take their cue from him and initiate an educational move- 
ment among the Muslims. Тһе first step in this direction was taken іп 
November, 1884, with the founding of the first 'Anglo-Mohammedan' boys' 
school, Al-Madrasathul Khatriyyatul Islamah. In the establishment of this 
institution a key role was played by two local Muslims, Siddi Lebbe, who 
provided his organizational talents, and Wapche Marikkar, the wealthy 
businessman and landowner who provided much of the financial resources 
that were necessary, but the inspiration behind their efforts was clearly ‘Arabi. 
He gave the institution its name and made a small donation (confessing that 
his financial circumstances did not permit him to contribute a larger sum) 
and more importantly, it was he who was responsible for drawing the support 
of the community to the new venture. Community support was crucial, for 





(13) Ceylon Standard, 1st January, 1901. 
(14) Times of Ceylon, 12th January, 1883. 
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there was no provision for immediate government assistance, financial or 
otherwise ; but at the time the leading Muslims of Colombo, where the school 
was to be established, were involved in factional disputes which precluded a 
widespread measure of communal backing Moreover, the site which ‘Arabi 
and his collaborators chose as most suitable for the school, the land adjacent 
to the Maradana mosque, the premier place of Muslim worship in Colombo, 
was the object of dispute over management, and the dispute in fact had been 
even taken before a court of law. ‘Arabi successfully interceded in the 
dispute, reconciled the two parties and secured their consent for the construc- 
tion of the school at the mosque site. 


Al-Madrasathul Khairvyyah did notlastlong. The initial enthusiasm soon 
waned and attendance markedly dropped, while the financial sources dried 
up; the school lapsed into a dormant state within a few years. A fresh start 
had to be made and it came with the establishment of the Colombo Muslim 
Educational Society in 1891 ‘Arabi, Siddi Lebbe and Wapche Marikkar were 
jointly responsible for the formation of the orgamization (‘Arabi functioned 
as its patron) and the society founded а new boys’ institution, Al-Madvasathul 
Тайға, in 1892 at the site of the former school. Zahra was registered with 
the Education Department in 1894 and with it passed a critical stage, for it 
was now eligible for government grant-in-aid The trials of the new school by 
no means ended with this and it went through many vicissitudes, but it was 
strong enough to emerge by the early decades of the twentieth century as the 
leading Muslim secondary educational institution in the island, a status 
which it has continued to enjoy since then. Throughout his stay 1n Ceylon 
‘Arabi was closely associated with the Zahra, presiding on several occasions 
at its prize distributions and playing an active role in its fund-raising efforts, 
and memory of his work has always been cherished by the Zahrians. 


Zahra became the inspirational model for several Muslim boys’ schools 
which were founded in different parts of the island during the ensuing years. 
Inspired by ‘Arabi, Siddi Lebbe inaugurated a movement to spread education 
among the Muslim girls, but it did not achieve any noteworthy success: the 
deep-rooted tradition of the seclusion of the Muslim women could not be 
easily broken down. ‘There was a gradual increase in the school-going 
population among the Muslims but taken as a community they remained very 
much backward in education for decades to come 


From education, the Muslim revivalist activism spread in different direc- 
tions. Numerous Muslim social and cultural organizations were established 
throughout the island Newspapers and journals, mostly short-lived, were 
started both in Tamil, the spoken language of the Muslims, and in English. 
Attempts were made to reform and modernize certain cultural and religious 
practices. For example, there was a strong movement for the abolition of 
the ‘dowry’ system in the Muslim marriages, for it was viewed as a slur on 
the community. ‘Arabi played no direct active role in these; his interest 
seemed to have been mainly confined to education. Nevertheless, he had an 
indirect influence on these activities, an influence which is difficult to measure 
but which should not be overlooked. The value of ‘Arabi for the Muslim 
revivalist movement was best seen in the repeated invoking of his name by 
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those activists who desired to draw communal support for their measures 
Significantly, this message was not lost on the colonial government Thus, 
when the authorities decided to bring in Muslim marriages within the ambit 
of government regulation and formal law, the blessings of ‘Arabi and his 
fellow-exiles were asked for and received. When the Mohammedan Marriage 
Registration Ordinance was introduced in the Legislative Council in 1885 
one of the most telling arguments from the point of view of the government 
was the testimony of the exiles: as the Government Agent for the Western 
Province reported to the legislature, the exiles, “һауе informed me that the 
registration of marriages and divorces is in full working order in Egypt and 
in most Mohammedan countries. They equally think with me аі if 
marriages are registered, so should divorce be.’ 


‘Arabi was the last exile to leave Ceylon. The scenes at hi 

in May, 1901 amply revealed the high esteem in which he ae held by the 
local Muslims. A handsome purse was presented to him by public subscrip- 
tion for his contribution to the community, and crowds greater than at the 
time of his arrıval, thronged the Colombo harbour when he departed. The 
final verdict on ‘Arabi’s exile came, most aptly, from the first Muslim English 
newspaper, the Ceylon Muhammedan, on the day he left the island : it pointed 
out that the fears once expressed by the colonial authorities that 'Arabi would 
incite засор MEE yug Muslims were proved false by ‘the good 
example he has set out (sic) his fellow-religionists i 

obedience to the ruling power іп 14,716 J ЕИ 


а 


(15) See H.M.Z. Farouque,'/ Muslim Law 1n Ceylon: Ап Historical Outline,’ Muslim Marriage 
апа Divorce Law Reports, IV, 1972, pp; 1-28. 
(16) Ceylon Muhammedan, 27th Мау, 1901. 


ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF BRITISH 
DIPLOMACY IN PERSIA, 1858-1907 


Ram Nandan Kumar 


T has often been suggested that British diplomacy in Persia and the Persian 

Gulf region was primarily motivated by strategic considerations Persia lay 
athwart one of the British routes to India, and European rivals of Britain, it 
has been argued, always wanted to establish themselves in Persia and the Gulf, 
which was supposed to harm British imperial interests. The British had 
established their firm maritime presence in the Gulf long ago, but by the end 
of the nineteenth century its status as a British lake came to be increasingly 
threatened by the growing activities of the German and Russian navies. 
Hence, the argument continues, the British strengthened their naval establish- 
ments in the Gulf primarily to safeguard the security of the Indian coasts by 
keeping the dangerous rivals at bay. 


A close scrutiny of some of the primary sources, however, suggests that 
the argument is not wholly correct. Strategy, if at all a factor in British 
policy in Persia and Persian Gulf region, was of secondary importance. 
Primacy of place would have to be given to economic interests, the promotion 
of which was uppermost in the minds of British officials throughout the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


Britain’s chief rival in the Persian market was Russia till the beginning 
of the last decade of the 19th century, when Germany entered the Middle 
East in a big way and began to take an increasing interest in her economic 
expansion inthe area Іп the first half of the 19th century, both Britain and 
Russia had obtained numerous commercial advantages in Persia Early 
British relations with Persia, though outwardly politically motivated, never 
overlooked commercial gains.' Britain signed a commercial treaty with 
Persia on 28th January, 1801,? which accorded а number of trade and tax 
facilities and assurances of security and settlement inside the country to 
British merchants. Britain also concluded a defensive alliance with Persia 

on 25 November, 1814 Whereas the treaty of 1801 opened avenues for British 


(1) For early British relations with Persia and their aims, see S.F Shadman, "A Review of 
Anglo-Persian Relations, 1798-1815," Journal of Royal Central Asian Society, Vol. XXXI, 
Pt. L, 1944, pp. 23-39. 

(2) For the texts of the Treaty, see Z.Y. Hershlag, Introduction to the Modern Economic 
History of the Middle East, Leiden, 1964, pp. 340-41; J.C. Hurewitz, Diplomacy іп the 
Near and Middle East: A Documentary Record, 1535-1914, Vol. I, New York, 1956, 
pp. 68-70. 
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economic penetration into Persia, the defensive alliance of 1814 helped her 
to establish her political domination in the country.’ 


Simultaneously Russia had also been showing an increasing interest in 
securing an outlet into the Southern Seas and exhibiting expansionist pro- 
clivities in north Persia and Central Asia She obtained commercial 
advantages in Persia through the treaties of Gulistan (1813) and Turkmanchai 
(1828) Тһе former gave Russian merchants іп Persia and Persian merchants 
in Russia equal trading and tax facilities The latter gave Russia extensive 
commercial and legal capitulatory privileges in Persia which went far toward 
placing her in the relation of a vassal to Russia * Accordingly Russian 
merchants enjoyed tax and tariff concessions in Persia, and whenever required 
to pay, paid tariffs at a low rate of 5%. 


Russian commercial activities seemed to pose a direct threat to British 
economic hold on Persia. It was felt that the government should do every- 
thing in its power to protect British trading interests overseas. Lord 
Palmerston told Lord Auckland on 22 January, 1841: "It is the business of 
Government to open and secure the roads for the merchants." 5 Britain signed 
араш a commercial treaty with Persia on 28 October, 1841. It placed British 
merchants in Persia on an equal footing with the Russian merchants. The 
merchants of Britain and Persia were permitted to carry into each other's 
territories their goods and manufactures and to sell them in any part of their 
respective countries. Further, the merchants of the two countries were pro- 
nused the same facilities, support and respect as were accorded to the subjects 
of the most-favoured nations. Strafford Canning, British ambassador in 
Turkey, instructed the British Commissioner on the Turko-Persian boundary 
Commission (on 9 December, 1848) to make a careful enquiry into the natural 
products and commerce of the countries through which he would pass, for 
it would **...assist in opening new channels of commercial intercourse." This 
represents the official attitude towards trade prospects in the area. 


The rivalry between Britain and Russia in Persia now came to be 
expressed in commercial and financial rather than military terms. Each new 
concession or extension of Russian influence was thought to be detrimental 
to British political and economic interests in Persia, and in the second half 
of the 19th century use was made of mainly economic weapons such as 
advancing loans to Persia, operating banks there, obtaining economic con- 
cessions, etc. "The most spectacular of the commercial ventures launched in 
the 19th century was the concession granted to Baron Paul Julius de Reuter 

(3) JC. Hurewitz, op. cit, p. 87; H.L. Hoskins, British Routes to India, London, 1966, 
pp 78-79. 

(4) For full text of the treaty, see J.C. Hurewitz, op. cit., pp. 100-102. V. Chirol, The 
Middle Eastern Question or Some Political Problems of Indian Defence, London, 1903, 
pp. 424-27; H.L. Hoskins, op. cit., p. 136. 

(5) Quoted by D.C.M. Platt, Finance, Trade and Politics in British Foreign Policy, 1815-1914, 
OUP, 1968, p. 85. 

(6) J.C. Hurewitz, op. си, p. 124. 

(7) D.C.M. Platt, op. cit., pp. 222-23. 
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іп 1872  Heobtained comprehensive concessions for 70 years to lay railway 
lines between the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf, construct telegraph 
lines, regulate navigation on the rivers and exploit mines. He was offered 
allthe crown land necessary for stations, yards and workshops. Не also 
received exclusive privilege of managing and exploiting all state forests in 
the country and of executing works for irrigation, dams, dikes, wells, reservoirs 
andcanals Further, he was to have first option for such concessions as open- 
ing a bank or for such enterprises as gas supply, street paving, road building, 
postal and telegraphic arrangements, mills and factories.! Reuter represented 
his project as furnishing a link in the chain of British communications with 
India and as such of high value to Britain as a counter to the advance of the 
Russians who were "making great progress with their railway towards the 
Caspian Sea"? But it is obvious from the terms of the concession that it 
had considerable commercial significance also. 


European powers felt alarmed at the Reuter's concession. They assumed 
that the British government, through Reuter, had obtained virtual control of 
the country. Owing to Reuter's failure to comply with certain conditions, 
and also the outcry in the country, the concessions were annulled.'? The 
cancellation gave a handle to the British Russophobes who saw the shadowy 
hand of Russia behind the cancellation. They held that Russia considered 
Reuter an agent of the British government, likely to destroy Russian trade 
and political influence in Persia and bring her completely under British 
sphere of influence. Russia was alarmed at the complete delivery of the 
economic resources of Persia to a British subject. But there are no grounds 
for maintaining that the Russian opposition was the deciding factor in the 
Reuter fiasco. А survey of the communications between Reuter and the 
British Foreign Office indicates that he did not attribute the cancellation 
to Russian intrigues. The concession seems to have been cancelled by the 
Shah of Persia himself, who possibly did so in order to maintain the balance 
between British and Russian influence !! 


In the last quarter of the nineteenth century British and Russian 
nationals obtained a series of concessions in Persia which appeared to 
subordinate the Persian economy to the concessionaires. In 1890 a concession 
was granted to Major G.F. Talbot for the acquisition, manufacture and 
marketing of Persian tobacco for a period of 50 years. In return for this 
monopoly he had to pay the Persian government an annual rent of £ 15,000 
and a 5% dividend on the capital Тһе Persian government agreed not to 
increase the existing revenues, taxes and customs levied on tobacco, cigars, 


(8) LE. Frechtling, "The Reuter Concession іп Persia," The Asiatic Review, Vol. 34, 1938, 
pp. 518-20; A.P. Thornton, “British Policy m Persia," 1858-90, The Enghsh Historical 
Review, Vol. 69, 1954, рр: 560-61; Z.Y. Hershlag, op. cit., p. 145. 

(9) L.E. Frechtling, op. cit., p. 523. 

(10) Zbid., р. 527. 

(11) Ibid., p. 528. 
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cigarettes and snuff for fifty years from the date of the signing of the 
concession (Art. VIT).? The monopoly of production, sale and export of 
tobacco in Talbot’s hands aroused a storm of protest throughout Persia 
organized by Mujahids and Mullas and, according to JC. Hurewitz, 
encouraged by the Russians. Most Persians had the tobacco habit and the 
concession was considered “a monstrous assault on the nation’s privacy, as 
well as on its pocket”.'* Under mounting public pressure the concession was 
cancelled by Nasir-al-Din Shah (1848-96) on 5 January, 1892. The 
cancellation resulted in the loss of British prestige and a corresponding gain 
of Russian prestige. In the continuing struggle for influence between Britain 
and Russia if the latter had played any role in the tobacco fiasco, she had 
certainly won the game."* 


In compensation for the concessions granted to the British nationals 
during the 1860s and 1870s Russia obtained from the Shah of Persia a con- 
cession in 1874 for the establishment of a bank and the laying of railway lines 
to connect Tabriz with the Trans-Caucasian network. It was followed in 
1876 by an exclusive concession for fishing on the southern shore of the 
Caspian Sea and in 1881 for the construction of a road in Azerbaijan Моге 
concessions followed in the 1890s. 


FINANCIAL PENETRATION 


During the 1890s Russia also achieved a monopoly of loans to Persia and 
thus strengthened her influence at Tehran In 1900 Russia made the first 
loan of 22.5 million roubles (£2.4 million) to Persia at an interest of 5% 
guaranteed by customs receipts to be repaid in 75 years. In order to become 
Persia’s sole financial creditor, Russia demanded that the Persian government 
immediately pay off the loan given by the (British) Imperial Bank of Persia 
to pay the tobacco concession indemnity. A further loan of 10 million 
roubles was received from Russia in 1902. These financial arrangements put 
Russia in an extremely powerful position in the affairs of Persia, leading to 
strong popular resentment and was a contnbutory factor in the Persian 
revolution of 1905. Russian financial assistance caused anxiety to the British 
authorities, for it was held that the loan practically placed the foreign policy 
and finances of Persia in the hands of Russia. It appeared to them to be "a 
great and permanent blow to English ‘interests in the East."!$ Sir Lepel 
Griffin, in his article on Persia, tried to stimulate an interest among the 


(12) For details of Tobacco concession, see J C. Hurewitz, op cit, pp. 205-6; Z.Y Hershlag, 
Op. cit., pp. 344-45; Peter Avery, Modern iran, London, 1965, рр. 95-105; Parha- 
mentary Papers, Vol. 79, 1892, Cod. 6707, pp. 1-96, Persia No 1 (1892) correspondence 
respecting the Persian Tobacco Concession; R.L. Greaves, “British Policy іп Persia, 
1892-1903," Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, Vol. 28, 1965, p. 39. 

(13) J.C. Hurewitz, op. cit., p. 205. 

(14) Peter Avery, op. cit., p. 102. 

(15) E.G. Browne, The Persian Revolution of 1905-1909, London, 1910, p. 55. 

(16) Sir. Lepel Griffin, "Persia," The Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review, Vol. ІХ, 
Nos. 17-81, January-April, 1900, p. 226. 
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financial and mercantile classes of England and to encourage them to take a 
more active interest in the commercial development of the country.!? 
E.G. Browne maintains that the Russian loan of 20 January, 1900 was “ће 
first great blow to British material prestige," as the cancellation of the 
tobacco concession was to her "moral prestige"!* Sir Arthur Hardinge, British 
Minister in Persia (1900-1905), believed that British influence could only be 
restored, and British position maintained, if Britain would recover her right 
to lend money to Persia. He claimed that the Persian ministers understood only 
two things—force and money, and with money one could do anything with 
them.’ In his despatch to the Marquess of Lansdowne, 10 June, 1905, he 
wrote’ “The consistent policy of Russia in Persia has been gradually and 
imperceptibly to establish a ''veiled protectorate” by subjugating it com- 
mercially and financially...... 40 


It was held that the (British) Imperial Bank of Persia was the only agency 
through which the British government could acquire the necessary influence 
to place the Persian government under financial obligations?! The con- 
cessions granted to the Bank included the full right to carry on industrial and 
mining operations throughout the Persian empire Тһе first article of the 
concessions allowed the Bank to undertake all financial, commercial and 
industrial matters. Further, the Persian government granted it the exclusive 
right of working throughout the Empire iron, copper, lead, mercury, coal, 
petroleum, manganese, borax, and asbestos mines °? The British and the 
Indian governments made a series of loans to Persia іп 1903-04. In April, 
1903, Britain advanced a sum of £ 200, 000 and in September 1904, a further 
sum of £ 100, 000, to the Persian government through the Imperial Bank of 
Persia. The Government of India provided the money for these advances. 
The loans were secured on the revenues of the Caspian fisheries, with the 
postal and telegraph revenues and the customs of the province of Fars and the 
Persian Gulf as subsidiary securities ? Sir Arthur Hardinge, in a despatch 
of June, 1905, assessing the value of financial assistance, wrote to Lord 
Lansdowne: 

“the advances which we have made and can continue in various ways 
to make to the Shah through his State Bank [the Imperial Bank of Persia] 
have broken the backbone of financial monopoly and control, with all its 

far-reaching results, which Russia fancied her loan contracts had given her 7724 
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Despite increase in Russo-Persian trade during 1890-1900, Britain 
managed to get a foothold in one of Persia's main economic sectors, namely 
oil. Іһ 1901 William Knox D'Arcy obtained an oil drilling concession 
which applied to all'Persian territories except for the five northern provinces. 
“Тһе Persian government granted to the concessionaire a special and 
exclusive privilege to search for, exploit, and sell natural gas, petroleum, 
asphalt, etc , throughout the whole extent of the Persian empire for a term 
ofsixty years (Art. 1) This privilege also comprised the right of constructing 
and maintaining oil wells, reservoirs, stations and pump services, accumula- 
tion services and distribution services, factories and other works (Art П). А 
generaltax exemption was among the various facilities granted by the 
government to the company. Іп return for this the government received 
shares to the value of £ 20,000 in the company and’ was assured 16% of its 
net profits. Sir Arthur Hardinge evaluated the significance of D’Arcy’s oil 
concession thus: “If the hopes of the concessionaires are realized, and 
petroleum is discovered...the concession may be fraught with important 
economic and indeed political results.’’?® 


Russia was not expected to lag behind and concluded a commercial 
treaty with Persia in 1903, which improved the security of her material 
interests and provided a margin for fresh loans She deemed it expedient to 
tighten her hold upon the Persian treasury. The treaty discriminated 
between Russian and British and British Indian trade as Russian exports and 
imports were treated with relative leniency, while those of Britain and India 
were severely penalized Britain apprehended that it would prove “а power- 
ful instrument for promoting the commercial ascendency of Russia in Persia” 
as Russian subjects were allowed to pay duties in Russian bank-notes.?’ In 
her bid to outwit Russia, Britain also signed a commercial convention with 
Persia on 9 February, 1903, whick promised, under all conditions, most- 
favoured-nation treatment to British subjects and imports. A Foreign Office 
memorandum on British policy in Persia, dated 31 October, 1905, reported : 
“We have sought to foster British trade and influence by every means at our 
disposal. We have encouraged by moral and financial assistance such enter- 
prises as the Bakhtiari road, uniting Ahwaz with Ispahan, the navigation of 
the Karun, and the efforts of the Persian Transport Company'to improve 
communications in Central Persia. We have given the Imperial Bank a full 
measure of support and have assisted them to establish their agencies in 
provincial towns. We have extended the network of our Indo-European 
telegraphic system 729 In view of the preceding observation it is difficult to 
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~ IN PERSIA, 1858-1907 
. accept the claim that the promotion of the Imperial Bank of Persia was 
_ designed not to ease the inflow. of British capital, but to develop adequate: 
indigenous capital resources for railway construction in Persia. 
ascendency of Russia in the Persian market was a subject 
he British Parliament. Mr. Joseph Walton called the attention o = 
of th government towards increasing Russian trade and urged the 0 
government to take adequate measures to safeguard British commercial and | 
political interests in Регѕіа. He suggested that Britain should join theIndian = 
. government in guaranteeing loans to Persia for the construction of roads 
_ from the Persian Gulf to her interior to facilitate British trade as Russia had — 
the north to promote her trade. .In view of Russia's growing com- 2 
tivity, the government was urged to review her policy if she wanted. 
n her commercial interests in the south, for it was the only way t 
the preponderance of commercial interests there. He also suggested 
uction of a road from Bundar Abbas through Kermanshah to es 
e interests of British commerce. Не considered government's 
lvance a loan to Persia in 1900 "a great act of folly.” Inshort, - 
: vanted the government to pursue a more vigorous and determined policy — 
| towards Persia to uphold British commercial interests, The British. Foreign 







































Secretary, Sir Edward Grey, argued that the Russian government must b 
made to feel that the British interests in Asia were ‘trade interests,’ He further | 
We do not desire any territorial or political extension. I would goo 
say that we are not jealous of the strategic position of other. 
lhere our own interests are most acutely affected, but we de 
ade interests should be preserved."? Grey was apprehensive | 
ne of British trade and position in Persia if practical steps were | 
establish political influence. "If we allow our trade,” he argued, 
in Southern Persia to dwindle, and take no practical steps to acquire new . 
political rights, we may be sure that the interests of other Powers willbe o 
growing and our position deteriorating.?? : 
_ Britain and Russia compromised their differences by signing the well- 
onvention on 3! August, 1907 * The Convention was subjected to 
m in Britain because it appeared to surrender British coma 
ance in Persia to political convenience. Тһе ‘open door’ for . 
rade in Persia was claimed bv the Convention but the financial | 
ns were said to be an empty formula designed specifically to appease 
Germans and the French. 































(30) Parl Deb., 4s., Vol. 101, 574, (1902). 

(31) Ба, p. 581. 

(32) Ibid., p. 611. 

(33) Ibid., p. 612. 

For detailed provisions of the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907, see Louis L, Snyder, 
(ed.), op. cit., pp. 357-59 ; for factors leading to the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907, 


see BJ. Williams, "The Strategic Background to the Anglo-Russian Entente of August, 
1907," The Historical Journal, Vol, ІХ, 1966, pp. 360-73 
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|. Curzon commented adversely on the Convention and pointed out that 
the Russian sphere should have consisted of the province adjoining or in the 






-~ neighbourhood of the Russian frontier (Azerbaijan, Ghilan and Khorasan | 
сіп the extreme north). But Britain had thrown into the Russian sphere the | 


. province of Mazanderan, south of the Caspian Sea, which could be described 
as adjoining the Russian frontier on the hypothesis that the Caspian Sea was 
a Russian possession and a Russian frontier. Moreover, the line of the Russian 


.sphere had been drawn down to the border between Turkey and Persia (0а 0 


spot in the neighbourhood of Baghdad on the main line of commerce between 
Baghdad and Tehran. This was like throwing into the Russian sphere the 
entire province of Persian Kurdistan, Ardelan, and, what was perhaps more 
serious, the important British trade route that ran from Baghdad via Khanikin 
and Kermanshah to Tehran.  Isfahan and Yezd were included in the 
Russian sphere. Out of the eleven trade routes by which foreign commerce 
entered Persia, seven were placed in the Russian sphere, including the опе by 
which the whole of the heavy articles of commerce both from England and 
India had hitherto been brought up the waters of the Persian Gulf and up 
the Tigris to Baghdad, and then across the mountains into Persia. The value | 
ofthe British trade on this route amounted to / 1, 000, 000 annually. He | 





argued that all the principal centres of trade and all the main sources of | : 


political or commercial influence were put in the Russian sphere and Britain 
= was debarred from procuring political or commercial concessions. Com- 
|. menting on the Convention, Earl Percy pointed out that since the termini of 
all the great routes and some of the most fertile provinces were reserved 
exclusively for Russia, they could be exploited in the interest of Russian 
industry and commerce. | 
The foregoing shows that the maintenance of British trading interests was 
always a primary motive behind British policy in Persia. Promotion of com- . 
merce remained a perpetual anxiety to the British government. The 
. government was watchful that British trading interests should not suffer on 
any account. The British attitude is typified by the statement of Sir Edward 
Grey who, speaking in the House of Commons in 1914, said: “We have to 
see that affairs do not get so bad that British trade is entirely excluded from 
the south of Persia and is replaced by Russian trade coming in from the north. 
That I regard as our major interest and obligation in the matter"? 





77 |85) Parl Deb, 4s, Vol. 183, Lords, 1005, (1908). 
.. (86) Ibid; p. 1007. 
(37) Ibid., Vol. 184, Lords, 468, (1908). 
(38) Quoted by D.C.M. Platt, op. cit., p. 244, (Italics mine). 
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WHAT IS SUFISM, by Martin Lings, 
ished by George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
don, pages 122 +4. Price / 3. 75. 


|: сете to have attracted the interest 
intellectuals long time ago in spite 
eneral antagonistic attitude to Islam. 
rst contact with Sufi ideas goes 
he Middle Ages as is evident from 
arkable influence of Sufi literature in 
yorks of the Catalanian scholar Ramon 
(d. 1316). The great woman saint of 
Islam of the eighth century, Rabia‘-al- 
Adawiyya, was the first Sufi figure to feature 
European literature. Her legend was 
о Europe by Joinville, the Chancellor 

he late thirteenth century, and 

as a model. of Divine 
century French treatise 
story was retold more 
West until recent times. 








Ua of the whirling Dervishes of 
Asia Minor (Mevlevis) and of the howling 
. Dervishes (Rifa‘is), adding to the general con- 
i fusi m in the minds of European scholars in 
v real significance of the rites of 
and their nexus to Islamic 
fs. In 1638 the learned 
Rostock University brought out 
ime a translation of a poem by 
istic Ibn al-Farid (d. 1235). 


of. the information about Islamic 
-mysticism seems to have been derived from 
translations of Persian classical poetry, the 
"favourite being Sa'di's Gulistan, which was 
first. translated in a European language in 
14651. This was followed almost a century 
ater by translations of Hafiz whose poetical 
magery mostly taken at face value, largely 
nfluenced the Western image of Sufism. 





he 19th century saw the appearance in 
irope and in Middle Bast of the important 
torical sources and Sufi texts in print which 
led scholars to form their own ideas 
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about the origin and development of Sufism. | 
However, their sources lacked reliable infor- | 
mation about the earliest stages of mystical — | 
thought in Islam, being confined mostly to | 
later development of Sufism. This ; was i 








pem any 
movement. 
ҺЕ акаа ret. 


“Тһе first comprehensive book on Sufism Vs 
appeared іп 1821 by F.A.D. Tholuck, who 
four years later produced also an anthology. 
It is interesting to note that in spite of the — 
limited sources available at his disposal, · 
Tholuck could come to the conclusion that 

ж. „ће Sufi doctrine was both generated anc 
must be illustrated out of Muhammad's own — 
mysticism." This was followed by several 
theories about the origin of Sufism by otbers 
in the decades that followed, as shown by . 
A.J. Arberry in his book “An introduction Қ — 
to the History of Sufism.” Е.Н. Palmer | = 
considered Sufism to be "the development of 
the primeval religion of the Aryan гасе,” >- 
while many British scholars stressed the — 
influence of Neoplatonism in the develop- - 
ment of Sufism. It must be conceded that č 
this influence had deeply permeated the — | | 
Middle East, but, as pointed out by Nicholson,” ——— 
the early ascetic movement had definitely its 
roots in Islam and consequently the original — 
form of Sufism is “a native product of Islam. 
itself." The later studies by Western scholars 
of individual mystics’ lives, which in some 
cases occupied the concerned scholars’ whole 
lives, as in the case of Louis Massignon's 
research into the personality of al-Hallaj and 
Hellmut Ritters' book on ‘Attar and the open- 
ing up of the libraries of the Islamic countries 
and those in the West considerably helped . 
the Western thinkers to come to the firm and 
final conclusion that the primary sources of 0 
Sufism are Islamic, the Qur'àn being the first 
and foremost among them. 


E 

























It will thus be seen that the interest of 
expanding over the years until in récent times 
it has assumed a more sustained and much 
wider form, increasing the need for a reliable 
introductory book. The book under review 
is in response to this need and, as pointed out 

` фу the learned author in the preface, does 
not require any special knowledge of the 
subject but does require from the reader “a 

© deep and searching interest in spiritual things" 
more particularly "an inkling of the possibility 
of. direct inward perception" that “may 
become a seed of aspiration." To the author 
"Sufism is a touchstone, an implacable 
criterion which reduces everything else, except 
its: own. equivalents, to a flat surface of two 
dimensions only, being itself the real dimen- 
sion of height and depth." It will be 
— appreciated that with such an approach the 
.. book must necessarily be both comprehensive 
and easily understandable and, while there can 
be:no two opinions about the former quality, 
it is doubtful whether an average Westerner 
without any preliminary knowledge of Islam 


22 Western thinkers in Sufism had been gradually 


and more so about the prophetic mission and 
(the Qur’anic vision can really comprehend 
е "depth" of Sufism and its need in the 


present-day context. Nevertheless it isa book 
which is a must for all thinking people who 
are dismayed at the widespread lack of spiri- 
tual values in the modern world with the 
consequent increasing trend towards crime, 
suicides and mora! degeneration, particularly 
in the so-called economically developed 
countries. In fact an interesting connection 
has been noticed by most observers between 
the growth of G.N.P. and the corresponding 
increase in crime, suicides and sexual laxities. 


The first chapter entitled "The originality 
of Sufism” opens with the prayer of Ibn ‘Arabi 
“Enter me, О Lord, into the deep of the Ocean 
of Thine Infinite Oneness" and the question 
is posed "what is Sufism." In answer to it 
- the attention of the reader is drawn to Revela- 
tion flowing "from time to time like a great 
“tidal wave from the ocean of Infinitude to the 
shores of our finite world, and Sufism is the 
vocation and the discipline and the science of 
plunging into the ebb of one of these waves 
^ and being drawn back with it to its Eternal 
< and Infinite Source." After explaining this 
passage by illustrations from Sufi literature 
and meaning of Islamic revelation, the author 


-concludes : “Sufism is nothing other than 


Islamic mysticism, which means that it is the 
central and most powerful current of that 
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tidal wave which constitutes the Revelation of 
Islam; and it will be clear from what has just: 
been said that to affirm this is in no sense a 
depreciation, as some appear to think. It is - 
on the contrary an affirmation that Sufism is 

both authentic and effectual." Тһе author 

also finally disposes of the opinion widely 

held in the modern Western world that. 
"Sufism is independent of an particular 

religion and that it has always existed" by 

pointing out that by “robbing it of its. parti- 

cularity and therefore of its originality, they 

also deprive it of allimpetus, and that although 
after the establishment of Islam in India there 

were many exchanges between Sufis and 

Brahmins, “the foundations of Sufism were 

laid and its subsequent course irrevocably 

fixed long before it would have been possible 

for extraneous and parallel influences to have 
introduced non-Islamic elements,” and when 

such elements, (1.е., Brahminism and Neopla- 

tonism) were finally felt "they touched only 

the surface" and not the core of Sufism, 


The next chapter deals with the *Univer- 
sality of Sufism" with examples taken from 
Islamic arts and architecture and ends with 
the Qur'ünic verse addressing the whole 
Muslim community to the effect that “We 


‚ have made you a middle people" from which 


the conclusion is drawn that “Sufism is іп 
fact something of a bridge between East and 
West.” 


The third chapter is entitled “The Book” 
and brings out the basic fact that while “both 
the doctrine and the methods of Sufism have 
their roots in the Qur'án," certain formulations 
in the latter “would seem to be, even as 
regards their literal message, for the Sufis and 
no one else.” As an example of this, the 
verse “We (God) are nearer to him (man) 
than his jugular vein” is quoted. 


Chapter 4 deals with the primacy of the 
personality and example of the Prophet in the 
doctrine of the Sufis and the fifth with the 
conceptual dimensions of what is meant by 
“The Heart” in the Qur’an and бай literature. 


The next chapter entitled “The Doctrine” 
brings out that the Divine Name. Allah is ће 
synthesis of ай truth and therefore of all 
doctrines, and as such it offers certainty to 
the Heart and that each of "the other Names 
of the Divine Essence comprises in itself, - 
like Allah, the totality of Names and does 
not merely denote a particular Divine Aspect." 











p 1976 : 






















T his explains why the reciting of these names 
ilong with the Shahada and Surat al- Ikhlas 
forms the core of Sufi devotions: = — 


7 bellos with the tradition in 
e God says, "Nothing is more 
Ме; as а means for My slave to 
raw ‘near unto Me, than worship which 1 
ave made binding upon him, and My slave 
easeth not to draw near unto Me with added 
yns of his free will until Т love him; 
when I love him Тат the Hearing where- 
th be heareth and the Sight wherewith he 
and the Hand whereby he graspeth and 
eon he walketh." tis correctly 
iat the tradition sums up “the 
jufism—its aspirations, Ив 
га sense also even its doctrine." 








h apter deals with the "Exclu- 
ufism" which is characterised as 
al, exalted, profound and mysterious ; 
. it is inexorable, exacting, powerful, dangerous 
aloof—and necessary." This is followed by 
easons and Jinefication why it is 80, 














he prominent Sufis 
het himself followed by 
san al-Basri, Rabi'a al- 
Abu Yazid Bistami, 
ov Gbazāli, . Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, Mu'in 
ad-Din Chishti, Jalal ad-Din Rimi, Abu-Hasan 
‘`. ash-Shadhili and Muhyiu'd-Din Ibn ‘Arabi. 
_ This chapter and the book end with the all 
nt qi estion which will be of great 
rs of the book, "Has 
o be an operative means, 
tegration іп his Divine 
of the thinking people who 
ead about the subject 
author's answer: "While 
t less and less men are 
king advantage of al! that Sufism 
ffer there can be. no doubt that the 




















This is j indeed a most informative Р 
eresting book which must be read by all 
wish to understand Sufism and is a must 
every library which has books on serious 
subjects. The printing and get-up are excellent 

d the book is well worth the price. 


М. ASGHAR ASHRUFF 
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THE FORMATIVE PERIOD OF 
ISLAMIC THOUGHT, by W. Montgomery 
Watt (Edinburgh University Press, 1973). 
Pages 424. Price £ 5/-. 


Prof. Montgomery Watt is a leading 
authority on Islamic thought, and he re- 
presents what is best in European scholarship. | 
Не is restrained in language and remarkably | 
balanced in his presentation,* Islamic thought. 
тау be considered under. three aspects, 
theological, philosophical, and © mystical 
Prof. Watt is concerned with theological | 
thought as it developed in the period up (о 
about A.D. 950. He rightly points out that. 
any satisfactory survey of Islamic thought. | 
cannot dispense with a critique of the sources | 
as their own theological bias does not allow 
the leading figures involved іп doctrinal 
conflicts to give a fair presentation of the |. 
views which they reject as heretical. Today ^ 
an average Muslim intellectual is little — 
interested in theological issues and even those __ 
who pass as theologians do not show that 
acuity of mind which was characteristic of 
their predecessors and their lack ofenthusiasm — . 
may even be traced back atleast to some . 
extent to their lack of theological integrity. — 
The theological issues with which Prof. Watt. ^. 
is concerned were the burning issues in the a 
classical period of Islamic thought and to . =< = 
know how theological and political issues | 
blended together, what were the political 
implications of theological doctrines. and —— 
how theological doctrines were exploited for 
political interests will be verv helpful in 
understanding the first centuries of Islamic | 
history. That the writer is a non-Muslim 
does not detract from the value of the book 
but makes it all the more interesting and . 
instructive, especially in understanding the 
genesis of schismatic conflicts and doctrinal | 
disputes. This is not to say that the con- . 
clusions cannot be challenged but only that ^ 
the opinions of a neutral observer who isnot = 
supposed to be motivated by any sectarian ^. 
prejudice and party affiliation will enable us 
to see the conflicts in a better perspective and 
help us to contain our enthusiasm for any 
one cause at the expense of the other. 








* It is all the more distressing to find the writer 
referring to the alleged burning of the Library of 
Alexandria and what the Cailph ‘Umar must have 
said for no other reason than to illustrate a point. ——— 
(р. 2. See for the modern assessment of thestory —— 
Bernard Lewis : Arabs in History, (p. 54). fea 
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The writer takes as his starting point the 
murder of Caliph Uthman (we are retaining 
the writer's transliteration of names) and 
deals with the controversies which the 
Kharijite faction provoked and the different 
positions which have been held by the Muslims 
with regard to them. For good or evil the 
Kharijites occupy a pivotal position in the 
formation ОҒ early Muslim thought. That 
tribal rivalries have been chiefly responsible 
in these disputes one can easily see. Much 
of the prevailing affliction was also due to the 
fact that these conditions were bound to 
follow in a transition from a nomadic society 
to an organised state. The writer rightly 
remarks: "The trouble was that men wanted 
the advantage of living in an organized state, 
but found some aspects of life very irksome." 
(p. 11). 


Chapter 4 takes us right into the thick of 
theological controversies and shows how the 
formation of theological position was 
influenced by political events. Prof. Watt 
observes: “The idea that the Umay’ads were 
bad Muslims who did not care at all about 


5: ‘theology. or the religious points of view is 


chiefly an exaggeration of Abbasid propa- 
ganda and should be discounted.” (p. 85). 
In fact they tried to boost their claims to rule 
with theological arguments. The question 
which forced the attention of theologians 
centred round the question of freewill and 
predestination. Тһе problem of freewill does 
not figure in Greek thought, and though the 
idea of a personal God emerges clearly in the 
Judaic tradition, the consciousness of sin and 
with it the problem of moral accountability 
must be taken as a part of Christian heritage. 
The political events in Islam, fratricidal wars 
and. violence which erupted in the early 
history of Islam, must have forced theologians 
to formulate theoretically their position 
22 vis-a-vis predestination and human freedom. 
| Naturally when one tries to seek support from 
the Qur'an both the conflicting positions can 
„Бе maintained and the conflicting statements 
| really testify to the condition 
“іп which man is placed, If it is asked whether 
тап is free or not the answer is both ‘yes’ 
сапа ‘по’ and this is exactly what the Qur’an 
;Says:; tis clear that the possibil ity of the 
-religious call, the concept of man’s place іп 
the life after as dependent, it does no matter 
to what extent, on what man does and what 
he believes and. consequently his ability to 
sin, will have no meaning if accountability and 
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responsibility are. not conceded at Teast. in 
principle. But there are verses, as the writer- 
rightly points out, which seem to be com- 
pletely deterministic. If there is reference to 
*God' guiding or leading astray, man's action 
is also considered as having its ground in his 
own propensity to do good orevil. This can 
only mean that man’s freedom and determi-. 
nism are to be uaderstood in different frames 
of reference and at different levels, and it is 
for theologians to take into account the 
different Qur’anic positions and develop a 
theory to show the conflicting position as a 
metaphysical necessity which is bound to 
arise even in a secular philosophical context. 


The chapter on Faith and Community 
deals with the Murjites and the Murjite trend 
in Islamic thought. Though Murjism is 
considered a heresy and emphatically rejected 
as such, it is interesting to note that among 


the leading figures of religious thought, later o 0 
dubbed Murjites by their opponents, who else | 


should be called a Murjite heretic by Al-- 
Ashari than Abu Hanifa, the leader of one of 
the important schools of the Sunni rite. Be 
that as it may, what interests us most in the 
Murjites is not their resolve to withhold 
judgement as to the ultimate fate of the grave 
sinner but their emphasis on hope as a decisive 
factor of religious consciousness. The present 
reviewer cannot help feeling great sympathy 
for tlie basic Murjite position, which seems to 
him quite in conformity with the Qur'ánic . 
perspective, and the very fact that even Ibn. 
Hanbal and his followers should be called 
Murjites by the Kharijites shows that the 
Murjia were really emphasising significant 
moments of Qur'ànic consciousness. (p. 23). 
But most unfortunately the main issues were 
eclipsed. as it has often happened in Muslim 
theological thought being entangled with 
most peripheral considerations and the ques- 
tion whether this or that Companion of the 
Prophet was a grave sinner or not and the 
question of the ranking in relation to different . 
Companions .put .into the background the 
main theologically relevant issues and did not 


allow full appreciation of the Murjite position. US 


Prof. Watt justly remarks: “The earliest | 


Murjites were essentially men who wanted to i: Sm 
preserve the unity of the Islamic coi munity, — 


and one source of the irja seems to be | 
opposition to the fissiparous tendencies of B 
the Kharjites” (p. 427). | 


The writer brings to our attentio \ 
deep moral earnestness which characterised 
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the general religious movement during. the 
Umayyad period and the case of Hasan. al- 
Basri із ited as an illustratious example. But 

i | earnestness in conjunction with 
principles was apt to lead to 
nd consequently to ‘moral 

.. anxiety.' Тһе sense of guilt might grow and 
а deep sense. of dissatisfaction with oneself 
"might cripple one's duty to face challenges. 
cNaturally enough, to follow Prof. Watts 
excellent analysis, а corrective was needed and 

























Sulay an who pave a drastic expression 
by saying where there 18 iman, 
arm (р. 136).. As it was feared 
ould lead to moral laxity it was 
Бу men like at-Tahawi who 
antent to hope for Paradise for 
ler without however being certain 
But the position of the Zaydite 








the grave sinner is still a believer, that 
means he can hope for salvation, When it 
that where there is тап sin does not 
t only means'that a sin, (except shirk) 
vous it may be, has still the 

being retrieved and hope is 
those who have wronged 
is also to be noted however 
enough moral anxiety when it 
ated to an extent that satisfaction 
is hardly possible may itself lead in despair 
to moral indifference and unconcern. No- 
‘thing shatters moral will so much as lack of 
| confidence born of frustration. 


















att's historical survey of the 
of the Abbasids includes 
ich cannot be contested. He 
“It is a notable feature of the 
Islamic world that questions of 
ary politics are dealt with in terms 
ory" Рр. 115). This is a tendency 
which we find lingering even today among 
" Muslim religious writers. It is also not to 
22 be wondered at that in the days of schismatic 
conflicts "each party indulged in a large scale 
( re-writing of history in the interests of their 
. own thesis" (р. 169). 















Ina chapter which Prof. Watt calls ‘The 
Attraction of Reasoning" he makes a very 
nportant point. Не rebuts the general view 
t the use of reason in Islam owes primarily 


ady acquainted with the use of rational 





reek philosophy. Theologians were - 
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methods in jurisprudence. When the opinion 
(ar-ray) was given room in cases which were 
not covered by the Qur’an and the Sunna of | 
the Prophet individual reasoning made its | 


way. The writer distinguishes in this regard | 


two approaches i in dealing with legal ques- | 
tions, "One in which extensive use was made 

of rational arguments and the one in which | : 
little more was done than to quote tradition" 
(p. 181). Here the great importance of ash- 
Shafii as a great contributor to theological 7 
thought comes to light. His formulation of | 


usul-al-figh or the roots of jurisprudence 117 


served as а methodological framework, and 
though so far as reasoning goes ага : 
confined himself to analogy (giyas), h 
prepared the way, though indirectly: and ! 
unintentionally, for the development“ of 
rational theology. 


Prof. Watt's account of the Mu'tazilites | 


is fairly comprehensive and deals with dis- — 


cernment about this important strand of 
Muslim theology. They enjoyed the | 
sympathy of the Western scholars from the | 


very beginning "because they seemed to be : 


closer to the occidental outlook than the 
Sunnite theology of later times" (p. 209). 
But that they were liberal only in a restricted | 


sense is shown by their attitude to ‘the grave | 


sinner' and they were no less dogmatically 
fanatic than their opponents. Though the 
Mu‘tazilites did not fulfil the expectations of 
the occidental scholars as liberal they still. 
seem to enjoy relative sympathy as the 
upholders of freewill and іп an environment. 
charged with predestinarian traditions they 
seem to be valiantly trying to retrieve human 
freedom and responsibility to the best of their 
capacity. The point where they are said to 
come very close to the Kantian formula, 
‘ought’ implies ‘can’ is really the point where. 
different strands of Muslim theology meet 
and which can be traced back to the Qur'ánic 
statements. 
find the terms in which Muslim thinkers 
discussed freedom to vary greatly from those. 
of occidental philosophers. While we have 
to do in one case with professional theologians 
we have to deal in the other case with secular 
thinkers who have no stakes in the conclu- 
sions, at least so far as conscious motivation 
is concerned. А 


Prof. Watt notes that in this discussion ОҒ” 


freewill no attention was paid to ‘intention’ 
and this must be due, so the writer thinks, to 
the difficulty of the Arabs in representing the > 





















It is not however surprising to. D 











inward aspects of human life. But this is 
really surprising as intention (niyah) plays а 
decisive role in iurisprudence and it is said that 
actions are to. be judged by intentions. Then 
comes the problem of theodicy. Why has a 
good and all powerful God allowed evil? 
And again thé question arose whether God 
does what is best for men or not. Further 
"there was the question of unmerited suffering, 
both in relation to animals and children. 
However naive or hairsplitting the solution 
of the Mu‘tazilites may appear to the modern 
reader it must be admitted that, shorn of the 
requirements of the historical situation and 
giving due allowance to the limitations of 
their psychological understanding, they were 
dealing with real problems which every form 
of theism which is committed to the idea of 
an omnipotent and good God has to face. 
It is to be wondered whether the rational 
` theodicy of Leibniz or of any modern thinker 
has fared or can fare better. The attempt of 
оте modern thinkers to resort to the idea of 
a finite God is indeed a cry of despair. 


Part Three deals in detail with what the 
writer calls the polarity of Sunnism and 
Shi‘ism, the consolidation of Sunnism as a 
major force and the formation of Imamite 
Shi‘ism. In this schismatic split many issues 
arose which purely from the religious point 
of view are of a peripheral nature and cannot 
claim more than historical interest. Strangely 
enough, these issues still continue to torment 
the Muslim soul and remain a threat to the 
Muslim solidarity. In such cases it is worth« 
while to see these denominational conflicts 
through the eyes of scholars who are not 
directly or indirectly involved in them and 
though their judgements can always be con- 
tested, they cannot be imputed with any 
ulterior motive. Prof. Watt’s account seems 
to be quite reasonable and discerning. It was 
in this period that the study of Traditions was 
fervently pursued and their critique was 

developed. It is clear that in Islam, unlike 
Christianity, "there was no machinery for 
making a doctrine official or orthodox” and 
hence the Sunnite view means only “the view 
of the main body” without discounting the 
variants. It is also clear from his account 
that in the early centuries of Islam the 
demarcation between the Sunnites and the 
-Shi'ites was very fluid and that it was, accord- 
‘ing to the writer, only the early tenth 
century which witnessed the essential part of 
the process of the polarization of Islam into 
Sunnite and Shi‘ite.” (pp. 270, 71). 
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The last chapter of Prof. Watt's stimulat- 
ing study. deals with "The maturing of the 
Sunnite Theology." | 


As was to be expected, he has given a 
fair account of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal’s view 
and personality. This is all the more welcome 
because his ultra-orthodoxy seems to be parti- 
cularly incongruous with the modern pattern © 
of thinking. Тһе writer freely admits that 
this great leader of one of the Sunnite schools 
was clearly a man of powerful intellect capable 
of adopting а coherent view in matters of 
great complexity" (p. 292). It is interesting 
to see why he rejected giyas and ғау. То 
bim the Mutakallimin’s arguing from ап 
analogy between God and created things was 
tantamount to anthropomorphism and to the 
opponents' accusation of tashbih to his own 
school he held that the anthropomorphic terms 
of the Qur’an were to be taken bila kayf, . 
amodally (p. 295), It must be conceded that 
the doctrine of bila kayf is not generally well 
appreciated. It is not ап attempt to stop - 
questioning but to show when questions have 
no relevance. Words hàve a meaning only 
in relation to context and when the context 
has no relation to mundane experience 
meaning cannot be defined but is to be left 
in suspense. Anyhow Ibn Hanbal's attitude 
is completely consistent and makes sense in 
his conceptual framework. 





In proceeding to the consideration of the 
atomistic theory of nature with which the 
name of the Ash'arites. is associated, Prof, 
Watt makes the following observations : 


"The atomistic view of nature, of which 
al-Kabi is the foremost representative among 
the Mutazilites, had a dominant place in 
Islamic thought at certain periods, not least 
among the Asharites of the first few centuries. 
The idea of causal continuity in nature which 
was implicit in Greek scientific thought and 
philosophical works absorbed by the Muslims- 
was soon excluded from Islamic formulations, | 
though of course the Falasifa continued to 


hold it. Perhaps the experience of the nomads. us 


in the deserts of Arabia, where the irregularity | 
of nature сап be more obvious than the | 
regularity, predisposed the Arabs to 
events as isolated units, of which any o 
be followed by any other. The rel 
the bowstring need not be followed by 
flight of the arrow, the stone which is wl 
one moment тау be black in the ns 
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ach event or circumstance is seen as directly 
ог immediately created by God, and His 
. omnipotence means that He can do whatever 
.. He likes without anything resembling a stable 
қ loubtless to be linked 
hat the strongest human ruler 
ullest power to carry out 


every momentary whim, 
















and similarly the theologian, though he some- 

times mentions the idea of tafwid, or God's 

< delegating responsibility to man and entrusting 

ith his own acts, never gives it a 
ominent place in his thought." (p. 301). 









is however to. be pointed out that in 
al and metaphysical issues ideas 

ited in the history of science may 
me new importance through a 
aval. With Hume our ex- 
"A following B is not to be 
lained by any ontological necessity but by 
psychological association of ideas, The idea 
that rigid causal determinism obtains in 
‘nature, does not find unconditional support 
today. When the theologians spoke of the 
ш God were they not considering God's 
e," though of course the 
sidered in relative and not 
?. It is extremely interesting 
great Leibniz speaks of the 
s as nothing but the custom 
coutume de Dieu) which may be 
th (Leibniz: Discours De 
Is it not 
































| philosopher whose receptivity to scholastic 
h bvious from his writings should 

; derived inspiration from 
ical thought, however in- 
Ве, There are European 
speak of the contingency of the 
and do not consider them more 















nte 
> has assumed new prestige asd 

respectability. In our day eminent physicists 

like Heisenberg have observed that the basic 
"concepts of Physics are of limited applicability. 

It is true {һе so-called atomism of Muslim 
thinkers was conditioned by the scientific 
х knowledge of the period and it lacked 
athematical foundation. But their main 
deas still have a relevance and, shorn of 
time-bound language, may still claim attention 
rom modern thought and тау not be simply 
lained away with reference to political 
espotism and desert conditions. 
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To conclude: Leaving aside specific 
questions the writer’s account of Muslim 
theology is very sympathetic and a survey of 
Muslim thought like his must tend to produce 


in Muslims a feeling of self-awareness. Тһе: ui : 


basic spirit of Sunnism, as it appears from | 


the account given by Prof. Watt, istoallow — 


for difference and to accommodate the rival 
standpoints as much as possible; at least this _ 


seems to have been characteristic of Sunni — 


theology in its Hanafite accent. The writer 


ends by noting that despite unceasing rivalries ^. - 
a wide area of agreement was found and that — 

it “coincided with a deep underlying loyalty — 
to the community of Islam" and assuch it. 
was a major factor in contributing to "unity > 


and homogeneity.' (p. 317). 


The reviewer has tried to give only some 


‘idea of the problems with which this massive 


work is concerned. The theological issües; . 


though they may not appearverycloseto our : 
day to day concerns, agitated indeed the minds ——— 
of intellectual Muslims for generations and — 


they have not completely lost their theologi- E 


cal and philosophical relevance even now... n ; 


Prof. Watts painstaking and deeply perceptive 
study is an important addition to the ever- 
growing literature on Islamic thought. It is 
ыы by valuable notes and a useful 
index ee 


S VAHIDUDDIN 
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THE WAY OF THE MYSTICS: The 
early Christian mystics and the rise of the 
Sufis, by Margaret Smith; published by 
Sheldon Press ; pp. 276. Price £ 2.95, 


The volume opens with the assertion that 
mysticism historically is connected with the 
mystic cult of the Greeks. The mystic was 
one who had been initiated into the secret | 
knowledge of Divine things and was under the 
obligation to keep silence concerning the 
knowledge which had been imparted to him. 
The word “mystical” could be applied to any 
esoteric doctrine which was revealed only to 
the initiated, : 


To St. Clement of Alexandria, the higher 
mysteries of the Christian faith represent a 


Gnosis, to be imparted to one qualified to — — 
The mystic is the true Gnosis, 


receive it. 
who by his higher knowledge can rise above 
























the earthly knowledge, whose goal is the con- 
templation of God. Such knowledge is not 
for believers at large. 


The mystics are the "elect of the elect,” 
the "friends of God," the chosen oracle to 
whom Не grants тата, the mystic 
knowledge which is the result of initiation, not 
of acquired learning. Mysticism represents 
something much wider than its derivation, it 
represents a spiritual tendency which is 
universal, for we find it in all religions worthy 
of the name and in all true faiths. “It repre- 
sents a craving of the human soul which is 
eternal." All religious consciousness is based 
on a realisation, however dim, of a something 
beyond our finite ken. 


In mysticism this consciousness is 
deepened to a sense of that Beyond as unity, 
from which all has come, to which all things 
tend, and in which all things are contained tu 
the mystic, Ultimate Reality. True Being is 
One. 


Mysticism consists in the spiritual realisa- 
tion of a grandeur and boundless Unity that 
“humbles all self-realisation by dissolving it 
in a widerglory. Mysticism, then, permeated 
through and through with this consciousness 
of the Divine, represents an attitude of mind 
in which all other relationships are as nothing. 
Therefore, mysticism involves an intense and 
continuous awareness of all pervading Presence 
of God, but it goes bevond this in a knowledge 
of Ultimate Reality and finally at the relation 
with the Absolute, in which the soul shall 
attain to union with God. 


To Sufis the idea of God as the only 
real existence, the sole reality, to maintain 
other real existence would be polytheism. 
“He was not only One, Unique and Peerless, 
but the One and All, and All in АН, So the 
unity of God becomes Universal unity, and 
the universe manifestation of Universal 
Existence. According to the author, such a 
doctrine led to pantheism. In the existence 
of all these would be polytheism. “Man is 
engrossed with himself and heedless of aught 
else, and so he fails to recognise the Unity 
behind all things and is blind to the Beauty 
of Oneness, and will not taste the joy offered 
to him by the One, and is turned aside by the 
vanities-of this world from the Vision of the 
Truth and allows the animal soul to predo- 
minate, though it is the most potent of all 
the veils between man and God.” (The Way 
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October | 
of the Mystics, p. 201). | 
The author very aptly continues ; At the 


end of the first stage of the Way when the | 
mirror of the soul has become as pure from | 


self as flame from smoke, and is fitted to 


reflect the Light of God, by which it is — 
illuminated. in the second stage, that of 
ecstasy, the mystic enters upon the. third 
stage of attainment, which is indeed the end > 
of journey. There he receives the divine 
knowledge of gnosis (ma'‘rifa), which will 
enable him to see God face to face, and in 
seeing Him, to become one with Him. (p. 209) 


The author further (beginning of page 
210) says: Gnosis is fire and faith light, 
gnosis is ecstasy and faith giving. The 
difference between the believer and the gnosis 


is that the believers see by the light of God, 


and the gnosis sees by the means of God 
Himself. Тһе heart of the believer finds rest 
in worship, but the gnostic finds rest oniy in 
God (Kitab al-Lama', pp. 40, 41). God makes - 
His servant to know Himself, by a knowledge | 
unrelated to any faculty, in which the existence | 
of man is seen to be transient, so that egoism 
is concern for the existence to the gnostic is 
treachery; therefore, his remembrance of 
God is without forgetfulness, and his service 
without shortcoming, but his gnosis is a state 
of inspiration by God, not a matter of mere 
words. 





Gnosis is, then, the life of the heart in 
God, and the turning of the eye of the soul 
from all, save from, "the purpose of the 
gnostics," as al-Ghazali says; the purpose of 
the gnostics is only to attain to this knowledge 
and possess it, for it is a consolation unknown 
to tbe souls from which it is hidden, and 


when it is attained, it destroys all anxieties ^: 
and sensual desires and the heart becomes | 
filled with its grace. Even if the gnostic were | 


cast into the fire, he would not feel it, because | 


of his absorption, and if the favours of | 


paradise were spread out before him, he 
would not turn towards them, because of th 
perfection of the grace that is in him and hi 
perfect attainment, which is in him in perfect _ 
attainment, which is above all else that сап | 
be attained." (Hujwiri, pp. 347, 351). | 








To quote this remarkable passage in full: 2 | 


"The gnosis is constantly identified by the | 
Sufis, with light, a light which shines upon | 





from . 


the sou! and enlightens it, which comes f | 
nature | 


the Light of lights, and as it is one i 
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with that inaccessible, essential Light, so it 
“shall be co-mingled with it once again, and 
the two become one, and the spark returns 
absorbed i in it once more.” 


7 mmad bin Fadi said, “I — at 
ose who seek the House of God (the Ka'ba) 
in this world, why do they not seek to con- 
template Him i in their hearts 7” He continues 
further and says, "For the true sanctuary is 
the place where contemplation is; and only 
that one to whom the whole world is the 
^trysting-place where he draws near to God 
anda place of retreat where he finds fellowship 
h Him, knows what it is to be the friend 

| When the. veil has been removed, 

rid is. his sanctuary, but while 
iled, the world will remain dark 
or the darkest of things is the dwel- 
place of the Beloved, without the 
| Ве ved." " (p. 212) 

















There are two kinds of contemplation, 
ле which arises from perfect certainty, and 
the other which arises from rapturous love, 
for en the lover arrives at the abode of 















‘hen God manifests Himself to the 
t of His servant by displaying His Majesty 
filled with with awe (haybat) and when 
He manifests Himself to the heart of His 
servant by displaying His Beauty, he feels the 
| intimacy. of fellowship (uns). Those who feel 
A because of His Majesty are troubled, but 
intimacy of fellowship because 
are full of joy. There is а 
үсеп the heart which from the 
jesty is consumed in the fire of 
eart which from the sight of 
is illumined by the light of con- 
n. The giu of awe is brought to 
the carnal soul, and its desires, and 
NS what belongs. to human nature to 
1 perish, and the power of fellowship is brought 
ES ear on the inmost heart and given rise to 
Therefore, God by the revela- 
Majesty, causes the carnal souls 
of His lovers to pass away, and by the 
evelation of His Beauty gives immortality to 
heir hearts." (p. 213, al-Hujwiri, 490, 491). 





















Al-Ghazali writes of the stages of the 
mystic experience which leads, through. con- 
: templation, to the unveiling of the Blessed 





jana and Бадд: 





Vision. (p. 213). “The inclination of the Sufis,” 
be says, "is towards the knowledge which is 
the result of inspiration, not study, therefore, 
they are not eager to study human knowledge, 
por to assimilate what authors have written, — 
but they say, that the Way is the choice 
contemplation, and the annihilation 
blameworthy qualities and the cutting off 
the ties, and concerning oneself completel: 
with God, and when any one attains to th. 
it is as if God Himself had taken possess. 
of His servant's heart, and was responsible 
illuminating him with the light of gnosis 
Aud when God controls the affairs of the 
heart, mercy is bestowed upon it, and ligh 
shines within it, and the breast is enlarged, 
and the secret of the invisible work 
revealed to that one, and the veil of heed 
ness by God's mercy, is taken away from 
before the heart, and the inner meaning of 
the a Truth is made perfect therein.” : 
(p. 213) ves 


Ín the moment of beholding that Vis 
of the Beauty Supreme, the soul passes : 
from itself, from all sense impressions 
from all creaturely states. This is the an 
lation of the personal self (fana), and though 
the self may seem to be there, it is in truth 
dead to all save God Himself. It was о | 
that al-Junayd said, "God gives to the г 
the sharp desire to behold His essence, then. 
knowledge becomes vision, and vision revela- | 
tion, and revelation contemplation, and | 
contemplation existence (with and in God). 0 
Words are hushed to silence, life becomes | 
death, explanations come to an end, signs | 
are effaced, disputes аге cleared "up — 
Mortality (fana) is ended and immortality — 
(baqá) is made perfect. Weariness and care | 
cease, the elements perish, and there remains | 
what will not cease, as time that is timeless. 
ales not." (al-Munawwar: Asrar at-Tawhid, | 
p. 378). 1. 
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Ya'qub al- Nahrajuri, the Sufi, said about 

"True fana isthe vision ofthe 
relation of the worshipper to God, Most 
Glorions, and true Ваай is the vision of of the 
relation of God to all worship." — As-Siraj: 
Kitab al-Lama' p. 213. 


"The end of the worship of God is that 
he who worships should pass away in worship 
from worship, and be absorbed in Him Whom 
he worships, not to return again in the station 

of worship, and this is the state in which us 
perishability perishes, fand ai-faná.," (Jàmi; 





Nafhat al-Uns, р. 161). 1n dying to itself, 
the soul has become alive in God, with Whom 
it is now united in a deathless union. 


The meaning of union (irrisal) is that the 
heart should be separated from all save God 
and should glorify none but Him and hearken 
to none save Him. It means the heart's 
attainment to the state in which it is occupied 
by the glory of the One to the exclusion of 
allelse. (а/- Kalabadhi, p. 216). 


This is the end of the Path, when the 

. mystic is rapt up into union with the Divine 
. and the soul becomes one with God—not by 
‘annihilation, for it subsists in Him, as the 
drop subsists when it is merged in the ocean, 
and the spark when it returns to the flame, 
no longer as a separate entity, but by absorp- 
tion and transmutation, for the part has 
returned to become one with the Whole. 
22 Those who have trodden the mystic Way, we 
. read, are agreed that when a man has passed 
through the "Stations" and the "States," and 


is no more subject to change or decay, and 


has acquired all virtuous qualities, he is no 
longer endowed with qualities. His presence 
“with God is continuous, and when he has 
‘reached this stage he has passed away from 
: this world and the next, and in the dis- 
"appearance of his humanity he has become 
Divine (rabbani). Gold and clay аге one to 
him, and the commands which others find 
difficult to observe become easy to him. Не 
is submerged in the sea of the Unity, lost to 
. feeling and action, absorbed only in Divine 
Reality. God has fulfilled in him that which 
He willed for him, that last state should 
become his first state again, and that he should 
now be as he was before he came into 
existence, when the spirit, not joined as yet 
to the body, dwelt in the Light and Presence 
of God." (al-Hujwiri: pp. 38-363). 


J. Авоов SUBHAN 
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ISLAMIC | JURISPRUDENCE AND 
THE RULE OF NECESSITY AND NEED, 
by Dr. Muhammad Muslehuddin, Ph.D., 
" (London); published by Islamic Research 
Institute, Islamabad, Pakistan, 1975, pp. 69. 
* Price Rs. 9. Й 


The author very ably and clearly writes 
on the subject that has been to a large extent 
creating misunderstanding among the 
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modernists who very sincerely believe that 
Islam, being the natural religion, could not 
have allowed the so-called  misconceived - 


difficulties that Muslims in the modern times - 


face. In order to resolve these assumed 
difficulties, they refer to the much misunder- 
stood concept of Need and Necessity in Islamic 
law, Their understanding and in some cases 
their attempts at its application, are further 
confused because they try to seek solutions 
from the analogy of the concepts of Western 
legal system. The author has rightly given 
the background and made a restatement of 
the law and jurisprudence in Islam. 


The booklet consists of 69 pages divided 
into seven chapters. Notes are given at the 
end. It also has an Arabic and non-Arabic 
bibliography. 


The four sources of law have been 
accepted and established—the Qur'an, Sunnah, 
ljmà', Qias. There is по doubt abo t the. 
first and second whereas the thir urth 
have been somewhat variably int à 
though to this reviewer's mind this difficulty 
has mainly arisen in the realm of legal inter- 
pretation just because the propounders of 
these varied theories have not taken the broad 
view of Islamic jurisprudence and the laws 
that are based on it. For example, there has 
been some varying interpretation of ута’ 
that invited Imam Ghazáli to lay down the 
right position. This misunderstanding arose 
mainly because people missed the point that 
the individual and groups are entitled to do 
"litehad" and find solution to a problem on 
which no guidance could be found in the 
Qur'àn orSunnab. It is possible that various 
groups differed in their conclusions. However, 
the fact remains that these Ijtehadi verdicts 
or interpretations become acceptable only 
after there was a consensus of opinion of the 
community or an 1јта“ is established through 
general consensus. If Hikma or Wisdom of 
this principle is derived from the Prophet’s 
saying that “Ummah cannot agree on any- | 
thing wrong," it is evident that Ijma‘ is a must 
on all issues of fundamental aspects of law, 
In other words, it must find consensus, Al- 
Ghazali drew the distinction between Ijma“ 








on fundamentals for which consensus ofthe __ 
entire community was essential and the бта" __ 


on matters of details, for which consensus of. 
scholars sufficed. 2 


Now with regard to Qias, one must oe | 


straightaway state that the principle of 














missib principle of Jaw оп” 
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erm. if it he 
science of the. buyer 
have an insight into. 
dom of the principle. г. First. 









z e 
‘specified, it does not go 
ic ory to tbe Hikma of the tule and 
c the go Taqwa is not adversely 
4 affected, then the principle of Istihsan makes 
the transaction permissible Istihsan, in legal: 
` terminology means application of Taqwa to 

the transaction that makes it permissible. 

"his is the foundation for the extension of a 

p ciple of law to a situation, taking care 
the. 








w with d 
Ми i 












EM of public policy. 


"value of life is of greater import 


Я difficulty. 
policy bu 


ыы one. ee 


з ing permission - or maki 
e 


principle of Taqwa tha! 
үүле toa situation 





the time pire contract, nibs {реак ` 


Lu | two. Slight mistakes on pp. 
sale of the ae that does not exist, but... 
ie Майя 9 


апа 59 "consideration." It is indeed | 
_ addition to the books on Islamic law. | 


the tops | ташыса is 


‘M.A, MED.; published by Theosophic 


or which prohibition was . 
ed 


rewarded," 
„small measure in bringing Islam and theosophy 
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modern law. Неге һе has confused. the 

concepts of utilitarianism with the concept | 

| the western law, there | 

the concept of public policy, which means 

that. there are some fundamental aspects ‹ 

рше conscience so vital for t f. 
i 
























Here also. Masi ih о. тойу. d 
not utility ; here again is the case in point 
conflict of two values. ooo = 


The case іп. point і is that of es 
while one faces death due to 


commission (the value) of a si 
permitted t ) 










making in cer 
ditions, the 
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The book is well P г 





RAHIMUDDIN Kenar 
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— ISLAM AND SUFISM IN THE LIGHT "x 
OF THEOSOPHY, by Prof. Н.Е. Hakim, _ 





'siamic ASSN, Madras, pp. 56. Price Rs 


This little volamé of 56 pages isa mit 
of. information concerning Islam. Іп the — 
foreword the author writes as follows: . 





“If after reading this book readers and 
especially the Muslims are drawn to the study 


.of ор which is the key to understand 


all religions I shall consider my labours amply . 
The author has succeeded in no: 


nearer to each other. тег alia the author 2 
replies to those critics who have brought the ` 


























charg . 


author has given ‘quota ns from the holy n 
( а fatalistic DE 


Qur'án. to show that Islam i 
religion but is a natur. 





а human being is төрден: е for whateverbe ‹ 


There is no idea of 






does. carious, salvation 
ti 


in Tslam. "Allah does not 


but men are unjust to themsel s” (Qur'an, | 


: Chapter X, Verse 44). 


The study of theosophy helps one a 


саана the verses of the Оог'ап which 
explain the fundamental laws of nature. 


However, there are certain. misconcep- 


tions. which are found in the book; for 
. instance, the writer says that a man ‘could 


many women as he liked, sometimes 






necine warfare among the tribes; could 


“not permit such a large number of women. 


The so inherited. all these women 45 his pro- 
со регу. 1 hi: ". should 
DUE have been added 

















eee aa 

К. ‘the ‘Ab sinian king. It was the invasion of 

- Mecca not of Arabia as the writer has it, 

| вїпсе the Abyssinians were үт there їп 

етап. The writer says that the people 

of Iran did not bother to conquer them (the 

22 Arabs) or have апу relations with them. This 

із not true. In their military strategy against 

2222 the Byzantines, the Persians did bother to 

< bring under their control the coastal areas of 

‚ Arabia along with the Persian Guif upto 

Yeman. Тһе Arabs were responsible for 

* ending the hegemony of Abyssinia which was 

сата protegé of Byzantine and bringing that 
area under their own sphere of influence. 








“л Again the Black Stone was to be placed 
^. back in the reconstructed wall of Ka'ba 
and not in the middle of the hall, as the 

E writer says. 


1 Mary is | mentioned among the Biblical 
prophets. Muslims do not ып шілер her as 
prophet. - 








: confession when all the souls confessed the 
Lordship of God. This is confused with the 
reference of the refusal of Shaitan to prostrate 
himself before Adam and not before God. 
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reds. The desert economy and the. 


saa Abraha Шү not М | “dissertations, hardly, requires any i 
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On; page 20 Shaitan is said to have refused. Қы 8. The Architect of Taj M Mahala à 





ecu шіні iut it was due ta to the su 
“who even today rule over the hearts of. people 


when kings and sultans аге “no more 


remembered.” o 
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p. 1-258 , Price Rs 15.00 
Vol. ХУШ: On Delirium and the Allied Diseases. 
pp. 1-229 Price Rs, 31 25 
Vol, ХІХ: On Urinomacy, Animal Injuries and Poisons. 
pp. 1-450. Price Rs. 37 50 
Vol. XX: On Simple Drugs. 
pp. 1-617: Price Rs. 37 50 
Vol. ХХІІ. pp. 1-392 Price Rs. 30 50 
Vol. XXI/1i ; pp. 393-654 Price Rs. 28 00 
Vol, ХХИ: pp. 1-420: Price Rs. 37.00 
Vol. XXII} : pp. 1-300 : Price Rs. 26.00 
Vol, XXIII/u : pp. 1-237: Price Rs. 19.25 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


All the backfiles of “Islamic Culture," reproduced іп an exquisite format 
and superb get up, are now available in a complete set of 37 volumes, upto 
1963. 


ADDRESS ORDERS ТО:- 


М/в. Johnson Reprint Corporation, 
111 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10003, U.S.A. 

CABLE ADDRESS: Reprints Newyork. 


` ARABIC PROVERBS 


20. AL-MUSTAQSA Fi AMTHALI'L ‘ARAB 


by Abu'l-Qasim Mahmud b. ‘Umar al-Zamakhshari (d. 538 A.H./1144 А. D.) 


Vol. І: pp 1-475: Price Rs. 25.00 
Vol. ТІ: pp. 1-430 Price Rs. 25,00 
LITERATURE 


21 AL-HAMASATUL BASARIYYAH 


w Sadruddin ‘Alı b. Abu'] Faraj Al-Husain Al-Basari (4. 659 A.H./1260 A.D.) 
Vol. pp 1-336: Price Rs. 18-75 
Vol г. with detailed indices 
pp. 1-534: Price. Rs. 25-00 


22. KITABUL MUJTANA (Third Edition) 


by Ibn Duraid (d. 321 A.H.) 
pp. 1-100 Price Ёз. 5-25 


23. AL-MUHAMMADUN MINASH-SHU'RA 


by Тілі Ои (d. 646 А.Н.) 
Vol. I: pp. 1-360: Price Rs. 28-00 
Vol. П. pp. 355-624 --1ndices . Rs. 22-50 


DICTIONARY OF TRADITION 


24. GHARIB-UL-HADITH 


by Abu ‘Ubaid Qasim b. Sallam-al-Harawi (d. 224 A.H./838 A.D.) 


Vol. I: pp. 1-371 Price Кв 25-00 
Vol. II: pp 1-309. Price Rs. 23-25 
Vol III: pp. 1-489: Price Rs. 31-25 
Vol. IV : pp. 1-501 : Price Rs, 31-25 
HISTORY 


25, AL-MUNAMMAQ 


by Muhammad b. Habib al-Baghdadi (d. 245 A.H./859 A.D.) 
pp. 1-609 + indices : Price Rs. 47-25 


26. KITABUL ILMAM 


7 an-Nuwairy (d. 775 A. e [1372 AD.) 


Vol. pp. 1-324: Price Rs. 25-90 
Vol. П. рр. 1-367 . Price Rs. 29-00, 
Vol. Ш: pp. 1-377 . Price Rs. 34-00” 
Vol. IV: pp. 1-357* Price Rs. 32-00 
Vol. V: Pl 1-419 Price. Rs. 29-00 
Vol. УІ: 1-433 . Price Rs. 29-00 


Vol. VII: (Indices) (Under print) 


27. INBAU'L GHUMR BI ABNAT'L'UMR 


by. Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalanı (d. 852 A.H./1449 A.D.) 


Vol. I pp. 1-326: Price Rs, 25-00 
Vol II: pp. 1-380 : Price Rs. 30-00 
Vol. Ш: pp 1-421: Price Rs. 32-00 
Vol. IV: pp. 1-356 : Price Rs. 32-00 
Vol V: pp. 1-356 : Price Rs. 21-00 
Vol. VI · pp. 1-275. Price Rs. 18-00 
Vol. VII : pp 1-486: Price Rs. 40-00 
Vol VIII : pp 1-456: Price Rs. 35-00 
Vol. IX : pp. 1-258 Price. Rs. 30-00 
Vol. X: Under print 


28. KITABUL FUTUH 


by Ibn A'tham Al-Kufi (d. about 314 А.Н. |926 Da 


Vol. I: pp. 1-355: Price Rs. 2 

Vol. П: pp. 1-505: Price Rs. 39-25 
Vol. Ш: pp. 1-331: Price Rs. 30-00 
Vol. IV: pp. 1-271: Price Rs. 15-00 


e 


Vol. V: pp. 1-326 - Price. Rs. 20-00 


Vol. УІ: pp. 1-335- Price Кв. 22-00 
Vol. VII : рр. 1-334 : Price. Rs, 28-00 i 
Vol. VIII : pp. 1-367 : Price Rs 30-00 


29. TARIKH JURJAN (Second Edition) 
by Hamza b. Yusuf as-Sahmi (d. 427 A.H.) 
pp. 1-927: Price Rs. 89-00 
30. AD-DURAR-AL-KAMINA (Second Edition) 
b» Ibn Hajar al-Asqalam (d 852 А.Н) 


Vol. Y pp. 1-587 Price Rs, 37-00 
Vol. Il: pp. 1-405: “Price Rs. 34-00 
Vol. IN: : pp. 1-305 : Price Rs. 26-00 
Vol. IV : pp. 1-333 Price Rs, 28-00 
Vol. V: pp. 1-528 . Price Rs 52-00 
Vol. VI : (Under print) 
JURISPRUDENCE / 


31. KITABUL ASL 
by Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaibani (d. 189 А.Н./804 A.D.) | 


Vol. I: pp. 1-524 Price Rs. 45-00 
Vol. II : pp 1-555. Price Rs. 43-00 
Vol. ІШ: pp. 1-543 : Price. Rs. 45-00 
Vol. IV : Pt. I pp. 1-461 Price Rs. 46-00 


Vol. IV : Pt. II pp. 1-268 : Price Rs. 28-00 


“ 


32. NUZHATUL-KHAWATER 
by Abdul-Hayy Al-Lukhnawi (d. 1341 A.H./1923 A.D.) 
Vol. П : (Second Edition) pp. 1-214: Price Rs. 12-50 


BIOGRAPHY 


Vol. Ш: -do- pp. 1-198 : Price Rs. 18-00 
Vol. IV : -do- pp. 1-428 Price Rs 28-00 
Vol. V: -do- pp. 1-497 : Price Rs 47-00 
Vol, VIII : pp. 1-575 Price Rs 52-00 


33. AL-HIND FIL “АНРИ, ISLAMI 
by Abdul-Hayy Al-Lukhnawi (d 1341 А Н [1923 A D.) = 
523 · 


. рр. Price Rs, 57-00 
34. SIFATUS SAFWA (Second Edition) 
by Abul Faraj Ibnul Jawzi (d 597 А.Н) 


Vol. 1: pp. 1-343 : Price Rs. 32-25 

Vol. П: pp. 1-316: Price Rs 30-00 

Vol. III: pp. .1-309 Price Rs. 28-00 

Vol. ТҮ: Ge _ pp. 1-443 Price Rs 48-00 
Шай PHILOSOPHY 


may 195. tKITABUR КОН 4 5" (Fourth Edition) 
by Ybn'il- -Одууіш, (e 751 А.Н | 
ес | PP. 16355: Price Rs. 15-00 


Nore: Prices are sübiect to change without notice 





Binding of all kinds is also undertaken in tius Bureau. 
Full Calico Half Bound 


For books less than 300 pp. Rs. 6-00 P.—sh. 10 $ 1-25. Rs. 7-00 P.— sh. 17 %1-75. 
» » more than 300 pp. Rs. 6-50 P. —sh. 15 81-50. Rs. 8-50P.— sh. 20 $ 2-00 
Gilding charges will be extra according to the nature of the work. 


Printed at the Da'iratu'l-Ma'arif Press, Osmania University, Hyderabad —500 007, A.P. 
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